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ANNUAL REPORT. 



It is well understood that the Department of School Superintendence 
exists for the administration of school laws, and not for the making of 
them. So of educational forms and methods which are not strictly matters 
of legislation, yet are well approved and estahlished by the authority of 
tradition and experience. It is not necessary to regard with superstitious 
awe whatever has the sanction of age, and so close the mind against every 
new idea and foredoom every experiment. But to challenge cavalierly, and, 
■without well-considered and weighty reasons, to change radically, systems 
of instruction which embody the thought and experience of many genera- 
tions, is equally unwise. Doubtless school organizations maybe improved, 
methods of teaching may be perfected : yet true progress is not, perforce, 
revolutionary. It is oftener that into the branches of established institu- 
tions and methods, there are ingrafted scions the same, or similar in 
kind, but more fruitful and of a finer quality of fruit. It is not impossible 
that, in educational, as tn other matters, the desire for change may become 
a morbid and enervating, rather than a heathy and invigorating Bentiment. 
Every effort aimed at improvement, at more effective methods and nobler 
peaults, is certainly laudable, yet it must be borne in mind that mere change 
is not necessarily progress. The old saw -about "no royal road to learning" 
expresses a truth which the boldest and most original experiments tend only 
to confirm. Invention and tact on the part of the teacher cannot do 
Ticariously the rugged work of the pupil. Likewise, the teacher's noblest 
eCQciency, now as heretofore, will be found in the influence of those pro- 
found inherent and cultured personal qualities whose place the most skillful 
inventions touching forms and methods, can never supply. 

I disclaim any purpose to disparage what has besn called "The New 
Education." Nor do I regard myself set for the defense of its venerable 
antithesis: that is to say. the Old Education. But whatever my private 
Tiewa upon the subject of changes looking to improvement and true 
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progress, I have come too recently to my present official relations! 
to the Public Schools of Michigan to attempt anything unique op 4 
novel. I owe it to my immediate predecessor, as well as to several 1 
able educators who have administerod the affairs of this Department, to gay- 1 
that I entered upon a work already admirably organized. The volume to I 
which these remarks are only a sort of introduction, contains the current 
record and statistical history of the Bchoole of our State. To the intelli- 
gent and patriotic citizen, the exhibit, as a whole, will be most gratifying. 
To assert that our schools have the singular merit of being the best in the ^ 
world ie a too flagrant eelf-conviution either of disingenuousneaa, or oCJ 
ignorance. Whichever the frailty, the absurdity of the boast is patent enough. 
Happily for other States of this Union, happily, also, for our own benevolent 1 
wishes for our countrymen and for mankind, we have no legitimate reasons J 
for making any such claim. It is enough to know that our common schoola J 
and schools of higher learning have taken rank with the beat in the world; j 
that for esample, our great University has a reputation and influence far! 
outreaching the most casual and imperfect knowledge that the State of I 
Michigan so much as exists. Hence, we have a right to feel that our line»l 
have fallen in pleasant places, — that our lot is cast in an enlightened age, 1 
and in a progrcBsive and prosperous commonwealth. 



EXAMINATION AND SUPERVISION. 



The Grand Monarch said, "I am the State." He meant it in the un-' 

I natural and despotic sense which reckons the life, liberty and happiness of the 

millions, the abaolute possession of the one. Yet in a nobler sense, and in ft 

I Bense adapted to the freest nations and the most enlightened times, he 

uttered a deep psychological truth. The teacher is the school — Arnold was 

greater than Rugby. Arnold made Rugby and not Rugby Arnold. Every 

I great school of learnirg has felt at some period, and holds as an everlasting 

Imemory, the imperial influence of some such mind. How much, theu, is at 

l<0take in the act of choosing a teacher, and how great the responsibility in 

■giving to any applicant a commission to teach. It is quite impossible to 

Erame a system of examination that shall provide against imposition, incapao- 

aty and failure. The intellectual powers of the candidate may be proved, 

She morals and manners in a fair degree ascertained; yet there may be some 

capital fault — some fatal defect which eludes the scrutiny of the wisest and 

moat experienced Examining Board. Hence the necessity of an intelligent 

I inspection of the every day school work of the teacher. This is really the 
pDlj infallible test of merit. Of course, inexperienced teachers must be 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. xiii 

liceused subject to this snperior and final test. It goes withont saying that 
both Examiners and Inspectors, though holding distinct offices, should ao 
recognize the unity ol their work as to act in complete symptithy and concord. 

TEACHEES' INSTITUTES. 

The enrollment has been larger than that of any preceding year, — in total 
showing an attendance of 7,090. I regret to say that many teachers, (and 
doubtless those who have greatest need of such instruction), neglect to attend 
these Institutes. Of the 7,090 total enrollment, only 5,033 were actually 
engaged in teaching. Yet, last year, 15,358 teachers were employed in the 
State. A glance at the figures will show that not one-third of this number 
reported at the Institutes. Why was this bo? Was it because the two- 
thirds who absented themselves could afford to neglect or despise the infor- 
mation and training given at a Teachers' Institute ? 

The statistics answer this question more effectively than I can ansver It, 
Of those teachers holding State or Normal certificates, there was an attend- 
ance of fifty per cent. ; of those holding first grade certificates, seventy per 
cent. ; second grade, forty-five per cent. ; third grade, forty-six per cent. 
These figures are very suggestive. They show that the teachers who neg- 
lect these Institutes do not belong to the class who can best afford to neglect 
them. Why do the holders of second and third grade certificates show such 
indifl^erence to a great privilege which is brought to their very door ? These 
Institutes are generally first-class professional schools. I cannot say that 
all whom I have appointed to conduct Institutes were eminently qualified 
for their work ; yet it has been my aim to assign to every Institute, at 
least one educator of high rank and of recognized experience. I think it 
my duty to call the attention of Examining Boards to this matter. Why not 
oftener require teachers to show some substantial proof of the information 
they nave obtained by attendance upon the Institutes, and if such proof 
is satisfactory, give them doe credit? Why not occasionally ask for their 
note-books, or require other evidence that they have made a wise use of their 
opportunity? 

Now in respect to the Institutes and to the character and qualifications 
of those appointed to conduct them, I have something further to submit. 
Undoubtedly some mistakes have been made, nor can any human foresight 
prevent mistakes. But, as a rule, persons best qualified to judge of their 
value, have spoken well of our Institutes. Indeed, the Department has 
received many words of commendation and few of complaint. Up to the 
- present time it has been found necessary to give in these Institutes much 
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academical as well as profeBsionul ingtruction ; — to teach facts as well as 
philoBophiee and methods. It is clear to me, however, that, as soon as may be, 
the persons for whose especial benefit these Institutes are held, should pre- 
pare themselves to dispense with the more primary instruction, — with that 
which is purely academical, and that may be obtained in any of our more 
advanced schools, — and should be ready to grapple with the great principles 
and laws which govern and determine the mind and thought of all rational 



t SCHOOL law. 

The edition of the General School Laws compiled in 1881 having been 
xhausted, a new edition was issued and distributed to the several school 
officers of the State in December last. To facilitate comparison and refer- 
ence it was deemed best to retain the general arrangement adopted in the 
previous compilation, incorporating in the text the amendments passed at 
the legislative sessions of 1883 and 1885. A digest of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court relating to school law which have been filed since 1881 was 
added. 

The Ijegistature of 1885 made but few changes in the school law. Most of 
the amendments adopted simply removed some ambiguity in existing sec- 
tions. The most important change was the passage of (he act providing for 
the semi-annual apportionment of the Primary School Interest Fund. The 
change seems to meet with very general approval, and is of special advantage 
to the poorer districts. Some confusion has arisen from the incousisteney 
of the provisions of section 4, chapter I., and section 11, chapter IV"., of the 
General School Laws. The former provides that the Superintendent of 
Public Instrnction shall base the apportionment upon tho school census for 
the school year closing prior to the May apportionment, while the latter 
section requires the Township Clerk to apportion the fund to the several 
districts npon the basis of the school census for the school year last dosed. 
^^Ehose conflicting sections should be made to harmonize. 
^^^The provisions of i>ection fi, Act Ko. 144, Session Laws of 1883, which 
^fntricted the establishment of ungraded schools to cities and viltagea 
^naving a population of five thousand and upwards, was amended by extend- 
ing this power to all municipalities maintaining a graded school. The above 
mentioned act, known as tho Compulsory Education Act, was amended ia 
other minor details, and additional provisions restricting the employment of 
children were enacted. All existing legal provisions relating to tho eompul- 
^jory education of children are embodied in chapters XX,, XXI. and 2 
^BM the latest compilation of the General School Laws. 



^■■P GEOLOGY IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. XT 

I It is a matter of regret that the bills conaidBred at the last seasioD of the 
Ijegislature providing for the adoption of the township district system, and 
for uniting the offices of examiner and inspector, failed to pass. The origi- 
nal draft of the bill proTiding for the consolidation of the several districta 
in each township, involved almost a complete revision of the school laws, 
I and it was scarcely to be expected that such radical changes could be brought 
' about without more mature consideration than the members were able to 
give the subject during the sesaioo. The advantages that would inure to the 
i district schools by changing to the township system have been fully set forth 
[ in the reports of my predecessor, and it is not necessary to reiterate them 
here. I am entirely satisfied that the abolition of the present district system 
■ wonld tend to elevate the character and increase the efficiency of our country 
I schools. I sincerely hope the question may meet with favorable consider- 
Latlan at the nest session of the Legislature. 

P SUPSEME COURT DECISIONS. 

' No opinions involving questions of school law were filed by the Supreme 
' Court during 1885. The fact that for the past two years no cases growing 
I out of disputes upon questions of school law have come before the court of 
last resort in this State, is worthy of consideration as indicating a growing 
tendency on the part of school officers to avoid litigation in the performance 
I «f their official duties. 

GEOLOGY AS AN ELEMENT IN EARLY EDUCATION. 

I entertain the conviction that some of the natural sciences, and especially 
geology and botany, have attained a stage of development and usefulness which 
entitles them to a place in elementary education. I have thought it well, 
therefore, to offer a few considerations addressed to the people, and especially 
■the teachers, of the State, with the view of turning their attention toward 
this question, and inducing them, if possible, to unite in an effort to dia- 
«eminate an elementary knowledge of these subjects. 

We sometimes find the opinion expressed that the "ologies" have no 
proper place in a system of free public education. They are variously char- 
acterized as ornamental studies, as having little practical value, as being 
technical and difficult of acquisition ; and geology particularly is reproached 
as a mass of shifting theories. I am fully persuaded that all these accusa- 
. tions arise from misapprehension ; and misapprehensions are fostered by lack 
I of knowledge. I feel that teachers and pupils and parents may be confl- 
' dently assured that the natural sciences are most fruitful in utility, cultural 
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in their influence, easy and delightful in acquisition, when judiciously pre- 
sented, and worthy to constitute a staple part of the curriculum for elemen- 
tary education. Why, then, have they not found their way into schools of 
elementary instruction? 

1. It is objected that the science is technical, difficult and dry, and, however 
Taluable, should be postponed to more advanced stages of education, or even 
to the college course. But it ia not necessary that all departments and all 
ranges of the science should bo taught together. The foundation and mate- 
rials of geology consist in its facts. These are accessible and intelligible to 
everybody. They lie everywhere — in the familiar pebble and bowlder, in the 
meadow 8t.iined with the sediment of the recent overflow, in the picturesque 
chasm, the sheets of strata in the quarry, the slopes of the valley, the 
rounded bosses of the hills. These are things not difBcult to find, not dilB- 
cult to comprehend ; but these very things — these most familiar things — are 
the most fundamental facts of geology. These are data of observation, and 
suited to the perceptive stage of mental development. Those are the very 
things by which the boy's attention is attracted and interested. How fortu- 
nate that the things which the boy loves are the genuine data of a grand 
science. Does not this proclivity and aptitude of childhood alford a hint of 
the direction which early education should tate? Now, let the primary 
course bo conlined to the observation and study of facts. Let the technical- 
ities and a^istrusities remain unmentioned. 

By and by a different presentation of the subject should follow. The pupil 
has a basis of facts and an inkling of principles. He is now eager for a fuller 
and more systematic statement of principles. We come hero to the point 
where most of our text-books begin. By enunciating in abstract terms, 
principles, the grounds of which are not understood, the books have made 
the subject dry and difficult. There is a better way, and a more natural 
one. Let the syntemaiic study come in a later conrse. 

2. It is objected thai no room exists for geology in our school courses; the 
time is preoccupied by other studies. That of course is implied in the ex- 
istence of a full curriculum. The question, then, to consider is, whether 
none of the time spent on other suhjects could be more usefully spent on 
geology. How many months are devoted to mental arithmetic, to vulgar 
fractious, to denominate numbers, duodecimals and "double position;" to 
the abstractions of grammar; to capes along some distant or thinly popu- 
lated coast, to boundaries of barbaric nationalities, and other matters which, 

[ though not useless, may be postponed without serious loss. On tho contrary, 
how neglected are tho soil on which we tread, the stones of which we build, 
the mountains which command our veneration; the sources of the metals 
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which supply our civiiizatioa ; the methods of Infinite Intelligence in the 
history of continents and oceans and worlds. Might not a few weeks be 
spared for the acquisition of the elements of knowledge on these geological 
themes — especially as the aptitudes of youth turn them toward these themes, 
and revolt at the burdens laid on memory and attention and abstractioa by 
the other too familiar exactions of the school-room? 1 venture to think the 
subject should be considered. 

3. Geology is not required for admission to the University, and all the 
energies of the achoo! are bent on studies preparatory for the University. 
Yet geology is an elective preparatory study, and when taken, serves aa well 
as any other preparatory for certain conrses. If, then, it is a subject of com- 
manding interest, it should be pursued in school both because it is such, 
and because it avails for admission to the University, 

4. Another objection urges that Few Teachers are Jilted to give i7istrur.tion 
in geology. So, past neglect becomes the apology for present neglect. When 
will we have fit teachers, if geology is not taught in the schools where 
teachers are fitted in other things? If our teachers were all graduates of the 
Normal School or the University, and students in those institutions were re- 
quired to pursue geology, then the ditliculty would be removed. But not a 
tenth pait of our teachers are such graduates; and not even are those study- 
ing in the University required to take geology, I am told that not over one- 
sixth of all students in the Literary Department pursue geology in any one 
year; and a majority of these are not qualifyiug for teachers, because the 
schools demand chiefiy, literary, mathematical and linguistic preparation, so 
the introduction of geology in the schools is not greatly promoted by the 
University. 

But a large majority of our elementary teachers is supplied by the high 
schools and district schools; and as this will continue to be the case, there 
IB no hope for geologically qualified teachers as a rule. How, then, is it 
practicable to introduce the subject in elementary schools aa it deserves? 
The remedy must be one applicable to the great body of teachers as Ihey are. 

I think I discover a remedy, under two forms. In the first place, I find 
text books recently planned expressly for use by teachers who have had no 
geological training; and I have testimony from superintendents and from 
teachers who have used them, that it is a practicable thing for unqualified 
teachers to guide students successfully through an elementary course in 
geology. In the second place, I think our State and county institutes may 
be made the means of supplying some degree of qnaliGcatlon to our elemen- 
tary teachers. I believe that competent persons can be induced to unfold 
the subject at gatherings of teachers, and illustrate by example, the methods 
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which the teacher may employ in the school-room and the field. Thus, by 
which supply our civilization; the methods of Infinite Intelligence in the 
degrees, a better grade of qualifications will come into exercise. Geology will 
become one of the common branches of education. Students will enter the 
University, if they please, in possession of a knowledge of the elements; and 
their University course will afford them advancements, as it should, beyond 
the mere elementary stage. 



STATE TEACHERS' READING CIRCLE. 

The movement looking toward organized effort for the self-improvement 
of the teachers of the State by home reading and study was inaugnrated by 
the organization of the State Teachers' Reading Circle during the early part 
of the year. 

A provisional committee was appointed by the State Teachers' Association 
at its meeting in December, 1884, with instructions to report a scheme of 
organization, to be submitted to the State Teachers' Institute to be held in 
July, 1885. The full text of this report will be found in connection with 
the proceedings of the State Teaehers' Association. The State institute not 
having been called, the committee, feeling the necessity of prompt action, 
arranged a plan of organization which was at once adopted by several counties 
in the State, and which was ratified and made a permanent organization by 
the Slate Teachers' Association in December, 1885- 

^rhe method of organization is briefly set forth in the report of the pro- 
lional committee as follows: 
1. We advise that the geueral management of the Reading Circles of this State be 
vested in a State Council conaiBting of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, ex 
officio, and four members ti> be elected b^ this bod^, two at each annual meeting. Of 
the four membei^ to be elected at this meeting, two are to hold office for two yoorB. and 
two for one year. This State Council of five shall orcanize by the election of a Preai- 
dent, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, shall make all necessary laws and rules for carrying 
into effect the policy of this Association, and shall make an annual report to this body. 
S. We advise the continuance of the present system of county organization, viz; A 
Board of five members, one of whom shall be the Secretary of tJie County Board of 
Examiners, the four other members in the first instance being appointed by the State 
Council from a list of six candidates nominated by the Secretary of the Board of Exam- 
iners, aud after the Grst organization two new members to be appointed each year in 
e before. 




^Tinder this simple organization, a course of study was arranged, text-booka 
Died and reduced prices obtained from publishers, A State depository 
located at Lansing, details of work arranged, and active work begun. 
e cooree of study adopted is as follows: 
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ITRST TEjLR. 

a. Professional: Page's Theory and Fractice of Teaching. 

b. Hiatory: Barnea'a Generai HUlory to p. 312. 

c. Lttera,tuTe: SVinton'a Studies in English Literaltire, with supplementaiy te, 

SECOND TBAB. 

a. Professional ; Putnam's Outlines of Theory and Art of Teaching. 

b. History: Barnes's Generai History, completed. 

c. Literature; Stdnton's Studies in English Literature, completed. 

THIKD VEA.R. 

a. Professional: Bain's Education as a Science. 

b. Psychology: Haven's Menial Philosophy. 

c. History of Education: Com payre's flwiorj of Pedagogy. 

Laurie's Life of Conienias is adopted as supplementary rending in any part of the 
course where there may be leisure for it. 

d. (The following reference books are recommended to members of the Circle: A 
Dictionary; su Atlas of Ancient and Modem Geography; either the Dictionary of Edu- 
cation and Instruction, or Cyi^opcedia of Edacation, and The Power and Authority of 
School Officers and Teachers.) 

The movemeut haa the hearty and unanimous support of the prominent 
educators of the State, and has met with great favor from such teachers as 
are acquainted with it. 

The work of the Circle has received recognition from the State Board of 
Education in the preparation of examination questions for county examina- 
tions, the questions being partially based upon the texts adopted in the course 
of study. The disposition for aelf-improvement evinced by members of the 
Circle is entitled to recognition by examining boards and officers, and in 
many counties of the State the County Board of Examiners consider the fact 
of membership in the Circle in examining applicants for certificates. The 
general tendency to give the Circle official recognition is suggested in the 
action taken at the last meeting of County School Examiners, at Lansing, 
by the adoption of the following recommendation, — "That for work done 
in the State Teachers' Reading Circle by an applicant for a certificate and 
accepted by the Central Committee, the examiners add at least one per cent, 
to the general average for euch book read or part of the work so done." 
Such aid and encouragement as this Department has been able to extend haa 
been cheerfully rendered, and it is hoped that the organization may continue 
to receive the attention which its importance demands, and that it may 
gtow in popularity and favor until every teacher in the State shall feel its 
helpful influence. 
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EDUCATIONAL FUNDS. 

THE PHIUART BCHOOL FDND9, 

The moneys derived from the sale of school lands, and from escheats to 
r the State, constitute the Primary School Fund proper, and bear seven per 
I Qent. interest. One-half the cash avails of the sale of swamp lands are also 
Bet apart as a school fund, bearing ftve per cent, interest, and this is called 
the Primary School five per cent. Fund. The income derived from each of 
these funds, together with the surplus of specific taxes remaining in the 
State treasury, after paying the interest on the several educational funds, 
and the interest and principal of the State debt, forms the Primary School 
Interest Fund ; the entire amount of which, that may be on hand at the time, 
is apportioned to the school districts of the State semi-annually botweeiL th« 
first and tenth days of May and November in each year. 

The condition of these funds for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1885, is shown in the following statement: 

Primary School seven per cent. Fund: 

In the hands of the State $3,184,190 09 

Due from purchasers of lands 293,155 61 



Total seven per cent. Fund *3,477,34fi 70 

Primary School five per cent. Fund : 

In the hands of the State - •361,382 57 



Total five per cent. Fund MCI, 383 57 



Total School Funds 13,838,728 27 
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Interest paid by the State on 7 % Fund 

Interest paid by holders of lands 7 % Fund- 
Total interest on 7% Fund 

Interest paid by the State on 5 % Fund 

Total income from both Funds 

I Sarplna of specific taxes transferred 

t of land 

•aid by trespassers on school lands _. 



$220,389 56 
22,443 21 




$242,832 77 
18.000 55 

$260,833 33 

507,893 36 

1 00 

357 00 



^ 



Total Primary School Interest Fund. 



$709,083 69 I 
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THB UNIVERSITY FUND. 

This Fund is derived from the sale of lands granted to the State by the 
General Government for the support of a aniversity, and draws interest at 
«eyen per cent. The amount to the credit of this Fund, September 30, 1885, 
together with the income derived from the same, is as follows : 

In the hands of the State $497,378 78 

Due from purchasers of lands 47,444 40 

Total Fund $544,823 18 

Interest paid by the State $34,755 82 

Interest paid by holders of lands 3,780 98 

Total income $38,536 80 



THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FUND. 

This Fund, derived from the sale of lands granted by the State and by the 
General Government for the support of the College, draws seven per cent, 
interest. The state of the Fund at the close of the last fiscal year was as 
follows : 

In the hands of the State $284,788 27 

Due from purchasers of lands 42,999 62 



ERRATUM. 

On page XXI, in statement of Agricultural College Fund, the amount 
due from purchasers of lands should be $142,999.f)'^ instead of 842,999.62, 
making the total Fund $427,787.89. 
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spring lands, granted by the State for the support of a normal school. The 
oondition of this Fund and its income at the close of the fiscal year was as 
follows : 

In the hands of the State $61,784 81 

Due from purchasers of lands 7,341 23 

Total Fund $69,126 04 



xiii superintendent's report. 

Interest paid by the State 43,690 38 

I Interest paid by holders of lands. 597 47 

Total income _ 4 4,287 85 



STATE institutions. 



THE UNITEESITT. 



The past year, while not marked by any radical change in the courses of 
study or methods of instruction, has been a prosperous one for the Univer- 
eity. The most important chaugea in the faculties have been occasioned by 
the retirement of Hon. James V. Campbell from the faculty of the Law De- 
partment, and of Prof. C. K. Adams and Prof. C. K. Wead from the chairs 
BO acceptably filled by them in the Literary Department. Judge Campbell 
has been officially connected with the University since its opening in 1841, 
and was appointed Marshall Professor of Law in 1859, the year the Law 
Department was organized. His eminent scholarship, kindly interest in ths 
students and constant loyalty to the University, will always be cherished by 
the faculties and alumni of all departments. Dr. Adanfs retires to accept the 
more responsible trust of President of Cornell University. He has been a 
member of the faculty of the Literary Department for a quarter of a century, 
and since 1867 has filled the chair of History, by a peculiar coincidence 
euceeeding Prof. Andrew D. White, who also preceded him as President of 
Cornell. 

The vacancies above noted are all filled temporarily. Judge Thomas M. 
Cooley supplies the chair of History, and Mr. J. C. Knowlton and Professor 
Harrington, both graduates of the University, succeed Judge Campbell and 
Professor. Wead respectively. 

The facilities for shop work in the Engineering Department proved 
entirely inadequate to the demand, and at the last session of the Legislature 
•15,000 was appropriated to erect a new building, and procure additional 
machinery. The enlarged accommodations made possible by this appropri- 
ation will scarcely more than meet the present needs of the several courses 
in engineering. The question to what extent manual training should be 
given in the University is an important one, and I think President Angell 
I wisely assumes that it should be confined to the needs of the students in 
liCivil, mechanical and mining engineering. The present limited facilities 
Ineceseitate such restriction, and the recent establishment of a department 
Kof Mechanic Arts at the Agricultural College, affords ample opportunity for 
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Btudents seeking inetruction in elementarj mathematics, the use of tools, 
and practical training in such branches aa are necessary to fit them for 
skilled mechanics. 

The number of students in the several departments during the year was as 
follows : 

Literary Department 524 

Medical Department 334 

Law Department _ 262 

School of Pharmacy 61 

Homeopathic Medical College 34 

Dental School... 80 

Total 1,295 



This ahowB a decrease over the previous year of 15 in the Literary Depart- 
ment, 43 in the Law Department, 16 in the School of Pharmacy, and 23 in 
the Uomeopathic Medical College. In the Medical Department and Dental 
School there was an increased attendance of 2 and 13 respectively, leaving 
' a decrease of 82 in the total enrollment. The decline In attendance is chiefly 
in the number of students from other states, and is undoubtedly attributable, 
aa stated in the report of the President, to the improvements in the character 
of the State Universities in other states. The slight falling off in the attend- 
ance of Michigan students can be attributed to the stringency of the times. 
At the last commencement 363 degrees were conferred upon graduates in 
the several departments aa follows: 

Literary Department 87 

Medical Departrntnt. _ 80 

Law Department 136 

School of Pharmacy 25 

Homeopathic Medical College 8 

Dental College _ _ 38 

During the past year the University has received more valuable bequests 
than during any other one year of its history. The munificent gift to the 
Art Museum of the Lewis Art Gallery, noted in the last report of this De- 
partment, has been supplemented by the presentation by the eminent sculp- 
tor, Handolph Rogers, of a complete collection of the original models and 
casts of bis works. The value of this collection to students of art can 
scarcely be overestimated. In these two gifts of the Lewis and Rogers col- 
lections, the Museum of Art Is enlarged beyond the present facilities for safe 
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preaervation and proper exhibition. A building or series of rooms devoted 
eiclusively to the coUectione of art is almoGt indispensable. 

The number of volumes in the law library has been more than doubled by 
the gift of five thousand volumes from Mr, C. H. Buhl, of Detroit; and tha 
exhibit made by the Chinese Empire at the New Orleans Exhibition, which 
was secured to the University through" the efforts of President AngelJ, is a 
most important addition to the ethnological collection. 

These, and other gifts which are acknowledged in the report of the Prea- 
ideut, testify to the high standing this inatitution has attained) and the con- 
fidence felt in its future growth and power. 

As usual, the requests of the Board of Regents to the Legislature were 
given a generous consideration, the appropriations aggregating $56,000 for 
1885, and 151,500 for 1886, It is to be regretted that the bill increasing the 
one-twentieth miH_ tax to one-tenth of a mill failed to pass the House. If 
the University is ever to reach its highest possibilities, the available funds at 
the command of the Regents must be materially increased, and the method 
proposed in the bill above mentioned seems to be the most feasible plan for 
securing this addition. 

There have been added to the several libraries during the year 8,246 vol- 
es and 1,054 pamphlets, exclusive of the Buhl gift to the law library. The 
total number of volumes accessible 'to the students of the different depart- 
ments is 56,091, That the advantages of the library facilities are appreci- 
I ated by the students is shown by the fact that 89,388 volumes were drawn 
i daring the year. The appropriation of t5,000 a year for the succeeding two 
' years for the purchase of books insures a still further increase in the facili- 
ties for original research, so essential to a thorough university training. 

The report of the President, included in the documentary portion of this 
'report, gives a comprehensive review of the condition of the several depart- 
raenta, and its perusal cannot fail to strengthen the pride that every citizen 
of the State should feel in the University. 



TUB AGEICULTUBAL COLLEGE. 

Many important changes in the faculty and courses of study of this insti- 
k tution, and enlarged facilities for technical instruction are noted. The 

vacancy in the presidency, caused by the retirement of Dr. T. C. Abbot, 
^^^^ after a faithful service of nearly a quarter of a century, has been fllled by 
^^^K^e appointment of Hon. Edwin Willits. The State Board of Agriculture 
^^^Boould not have selected for this important trust a gentleman whose appoint 
^^^^nnent would have given more general satisfaction to the friends of the Col- 
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lego. No one familiar witli Mr. Willite'a successful Administration of the 
office of Principal of the State Normal School during the past year, which 
position he resigned to accept the presidency of the College, will question 
the wisdom of the Board in their seleotion of Dr. Abbot's successor. 

The liberal appropriation to the College by the last Legislature has enabled 
the Board to make many needed permanent improvements. Three substan- 
tial bniidings have been erected, one for the newly established course in the 
mechanic arts, a laboratory and lecture room for the Veterinary Department 
and a drill hall. The plan of having each department of instruction sep- 
arate and distinct from the others as far a^ the appliances for special teach- 
ing and practical illustration are concerned is a distinctive feature of this 
institution. The departments of Chemistry, Physiology, Botany, Physics, 
etc., each has its special lectnre room, laboratory and mnseum, thus afford- 
ing the best of facilities for practically illustrating the topics nnder consid- 
eration in the class. By this system instruction in the various sciences and 
in Mechanics is conducted largely by experiments, both by the instructor 
and the students themselves. 

The establishment of a Department of Mechanic Arts is a most important 
addition to the courses of study. The legislative appropriation of «17,000 
for the erection and equipment of a building for shop work, has enabled tho 
Board to receive students in this course. It is anticipated that this begin- 
ning may be the nncleue of what shall develop into a well appointed and 
fully equipped school of Technology. The demand for a special school com- 
bining shop work with a thorough course of instruction in tho principles of 
those sciences which are essential to an intelligent understanding of tha 
Tarious industrial pursuits, is constantly growing, and the establishment of 
this department supplies a place in the educational system of the State not 
previously filled. The Mechanical Department of the University is essen- 
tially, for the present at least, an adjunct to the several courses in engineer- 
ing, and does not include as elementary work as is covered by the corres- 
ponding course at the Agricultural College. Tho latter course includes 
instruction in the use of tools and the construction of mechanical. products, 
practice in free-hand drawing and draughting, with special instruction in 
the English language, book-keeping and business law. 

The general library contains about seven thousand volumes, and each 
department of instruction is supplied with a limited number of special 
works of reference. The library is especially rich in scientific works, and 
current publications and periodicals giving the latest investigations in the 
arts and sciences are being constantly added. The various museums are 
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well supplied with material for illuBtration in the special departments, and 
are beiug contiimaUy enlarged and improved. 

The experiments which are constantly being made In the ranoua depart- 
ments have proved of great value to the agricultural interests of the State, 
and the importance of disseminating the information derived from these 
experiments among the farmers and horticulturists of the State was recog- 
nized bj the Legislature by the passage of an act requiring the publication 
in bulletin form and in the newspapers of the State, of the results of the 
experiments made in the different departments. 

If the bill now pending before Congress, providing for the establishment 
of experimental stations at all agricultural colleges, should pass, the facili- 
ties for extending the investigations would be materially increased. 

The report of the Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture and the 
inaugural address of President WilUts, which are published in the docu- 
mentary part of this report, contain full information regarding the present 
condition and future possibilities of this institution. 



NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Notwithstanding the business depression of the past year which haa resulted 
in a marked decrease in attendance at most of the educational institutions in 
the State, the enrollment at the Normal school shows an increase of ^'i in 
the Normal department. This constant increase in attendance demands 
enlarged accommodations and more instructors. These are questions of 
great importance, and the next Legislature must make provisions for enlarged 
accommodations at Ypsilanti, or provide for the establishment of another 
Normal school if the State purposes furnishing professional instruction to 
all teachers seeking it. The rooms are already crowded beyond their capacity 
and the claBsos are much too large to allow of that personal attention that 
is 80 necessary to the best results in class work. Principal WllUts lays great 
Btreaa upon these matters, and I sincerely hope that his recommendations 
may be given careful consideration by the Legislature. 

During the year Principal Willits resigned to accept the presidency of the 
Agricultural College. His two years' administration of the Normal school 
has demonstrated his eminent fitness for the position to which he was called 
by the State Board of Education and gives ample assurance of still greater 
success in the larger field to which be has been called. The vacancy caused 
by Mr. Willits's retirement has not as yet been permanently filled. Professor 
Daniel Putnam has been appointed acting principal, a position which he 
admirably sustains. * 
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rot important changes have taken place in the faculty which are 
noted in the Report of the Board. The total number of inBtructors employed 
during the year was twenty. 

The Board of Visitors in their report upon the condition of the Normal 
Bchooi. question the propriety of devoting bo much time to academic work. 
Theoretically the work of this school should be largely professional, and it ia 
the policy of the Board to restrict instruction in the elementary branches ae 
much as possible. A marked improremeut in the character of the school in 
this respect was made two years ago when the applicants for admission were 
required to pass a thorough examination in the common school branches. 
That this step has been productive of excellent results is apparent from the 
following extract from the report of Principal Willits: "It ia manifest to 
all observers that a decided advance baa been made in the professional, as 
distinguished from the academic work of the school. Perhaps the theory of 
the work baa not been changed, so much as the practice. The training 
school has been more exacting, systematic and positive. The students have 
been made to see more clearly that the ' profesalonal work ' was the cul- 
mination of the labors and acquirements of the school; that but for that, 
the school had no legitimate right to exist. Teachers and students have 
loyally held this in view, and under this impulse there has been marked 
progress. The change of the training school from the forenoon to the 
afternoon was of marked benefit, in that the seniors, to whom the instruction 
is assigned, have been able to give an undivided attention to the subject of 
practical teaching, without the distraction ot their own recitations during 
intervening hours. It is manifest that still further improvements may be 
attained if the last year shall be wholly devoted to professional work, or if 
the academic work shall be more largely excluded from the labors of the 
last year, leaving, if any at all, only those studies which relate to facility in 
imparting knowledge as distinguished from acquiring it. The study of 
mental processes, skill in lucid expression, facility in illustration, self 
possession, self-reliance, should be the chief work of the last year besides the 
practice in the training Bchool." 

The school work during the year has been eminently satisfactory. All 
the instructors have labored faithfully and the students have evinced an 
earnestness of purpose indicative of a full appreciation of the importance of 
thorough preparation to success in the profession of teaching. 

A detailed review of the work of the school during the year is given in the 
report of the Principal. 
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I CHABITABLE IN6TITCTI0NB. 



The annual report to this Department, required by section 2, Act No. 206, 
Laws of 1881, has not been received from tbe Deaf and Dumb luatitution, 
the School for the Blind, the Reform School, or the Industrial Ilorae for 
Girls. No changes of importance, to my knowledge, have been made in the 
edurational features of any of these institutions. It continues to be the 
policy of the several Boards of Control, to extend instruction in the indus- 
tries as far as is practicable, to meet the various tastes and capacities of 
the inmates, so as to best fit them for performing the duties of citizenship. 
The last Legislature made ample provision for the support of these schools, 
and their management continues to command the conSdence of the people 
and to reflect credit upon the State. 

The report of Supt. Foster of the State Public School, gives assurance 
that the educational needs of the little waifs who are here temporarily 
provided with a home, aro carefully considered. The establishment of a 
Kindergarten department during the past year, has proved to be a most 
important adjunct to the school work. One of the cottages has been 
arranged ae a school-house and the children here have as pleasant and com- 
fortable recitation rooms as are furnished pupils in the public schools. 

The instruction is necessarily confined to the primary branches, owing to 
the fact that tbe children remain at the school such a short time, but great 
care is taken to provide for their continued attendance at school after leav- 
ing the institution, by making such attendance a condition of their indenture. 
When we remember that since the establishment of this school, nearly 1,400 
children have been taken from the streets or from homes where all the sur- 
roundings were bad, and placed in comfortable homes where they haveevery 
opportunity and inducement to become good men and women, we but par- 
tially understand the grand work that this public charity in doing for 
humanity and for the State, 



INCORPORATED INSTITUTIONS. 

The reports received from the various incorporated educational institu- 
tions show that the past year has been an unusually favorable one. 

The fourteen institutions from which reports have been received show an 
aggregate attendance of U,35ti students, an increase over the attendance for 
1884 of 4ai, or nearly fifteen per cunt. During the year tbe total indebted- 
ness was reduced over JIS.OOO, and *20,000 were expended in permanent 
improvements. These facts indicate a remarkably prosperous year both in 
tbe finani'ial condition and increased patronage. 
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The denominational colleges and unsectarian incorporated schools, with 
an average attendance of over 200 students, are important factors in the edu- 
cational syetem of the State. Some of them are exceptionally well equipped 
with libraries, museums, and laboratories, while the instructors are, with 
scarcely an exception, thorough students and earnest, conscientious teachers. 
These inBtitntions occupy a field between the public high schools and the 
University, Agricultnral College and Normal School, and attract many 
students who for various reasons would not attend either of the last named 
institutions. They are engaged in a most important work and their growth 
and prosperity is of no small moment to the general public. 

The following brief review of the present condition of these schools 
shows continued improvement in the methods and means of instruction, 
and that with very few exceptions, they are doing good work. 

ADRIAN COLLEGE. 

In no other institution in the State, with the possible exception of the 
University, is the student allowed greater freedom in the choice of studies 
than at this school. The elective system has been followed for the past 
ten years, and the result has been added interest and zeal on the part of the 
students, nnthout in the least diminishing the thoroughness of the work 
done. 

A systematic effort is being made to increase the amount of productive 
funds which at present amounts to *80,000, while the value of the non-pro- 
ductive property of the institution— buildings, museums, library, etc., is 
taSO.OOO. It is to be hoped that the efforts of the friends of the college to 
materially enlarge the endowment fund, may he successful, as lack of avail- 
able means bas proved the chief obstacle to the highest progress of the 
institution. 

The museum of natural history is quite large, the chemical and physical 
laboratories are fairly well equipped, and the library, though not large, con- 
tains a choice collection of standard works of reference. 

The number of students in attendance duriug the year was 186, an increase 
of twelve over the previous year. 

ALBION COLLEGE. 

President Fiske reports a year of prosperity and profitable work. Tjie 
indobtudnessof the coHege has boon reduced nearly ?9,000, white many impor- 
tant improvements and additions have been made to the library, laboratories, 
etc. During the year 698 volumes were added to the library, which now 
numbers about 6,000 volumes. The biological laboratory has been 
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JmproTed by the addition of a number of compound microscopes, and is 
quite well supplied with needed facilities for conducting experiments in thia 
department. The museum is conveniently arranged to facilitate the study 
of natural history, and the college is more than ordinarily well supplied 
with appliances for original inveatigation in the several branches of study. 

What is denominated the "new movement" in the arrangement of the 
order of studies in the different departments, continues to grow in favor with 
the faculty and patrons of thia institution. This system involves a radical 
change in the established method of studying history and the languages. 
The student first enters upon the study of modern history and the modern 
languages, ancient history and the classics coming in the later years of the 
course. While fully satisfied with results that have thus far followed the 
adoption of this system. President Fiske concedes that a perfectly satis- 
factory test of its value cannot be obtained until some classes have passed 
through the entire course. 

Besides the regular college courses, the Art Department offers superior 
Advantages for instruction in music and painting. One hundred and forty- 
.six students were enrolled in this department during the year. The total 
attendance in all the departments was three hundred and twenty-five, a 
.alight decrease from the previous year. 



BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE. 

During the past year Professor W. H. Littlejohn retired from the presi- 
■dency of this institution and was succeeded by Professor W. W. Prescott. 
With the new administration many important changes have been inaugurated 
in the courses of study, by which the character of the instruction given has 
teen materially raised. The curriculum of study now includes full classi- 
cal, scientific and English courses. Four hundred and twenty students were 
enrolled, and the present accommodations of the college were so crowded 
that it was deemed necessary to enlarge the buildings, aud the society propose 
to raise $50,000 by subscription for this purpose. The faculty numbers 
twenty-four, including the instructors in the several trades taught in the 
department of Manual Training. 

DETHOIT COLLEGE. 

The attendance at this institution has increased so rapidly that larger 
accommodations were demanded, and a building was purchased nearly oppo- 
aite the main structure, which has been fitted up for the use of the students 

I the more advanced courses. The instruction given is very thorough. 



HILLSDALE COLLEGE. 



especially in the classics, history aod rhetoric. Particular attention is given 
to elocution, and the studentB of Detroit College are more than ordinarily 
proficient in oratory. The discipline is quite rigid and the examinations 
very thorough. During the year the indebtedness has been materially 
reduced, and the President reports a very prosperouB year, in increased 
attendance, valuable additions to the muaeum and library, and in the excel- 
lent work done by the students in the several departments. 



HILLSDALE COLLEGE. 



I 



As nanal the attendance at this institution exceeded that of any of the 
incorporated schools in the State, the total enrollment in all the depart- 
ments reaching 650. The college proper includes five departments^ Aca- 
demic, Theological, Music, Art and Commercial. The college is entirely 
free from debt, has an endowment fund of about $140,000, jielding an 
annual income of nearly #10,000. This amount, together with the receipts 
from tuition fees and scholarships, more than meets the current expenses. 
This satisfactory condition of the finances of the college has been attained 
by exercising the most rigid economy in expenditures and by the unselfiBh 
and self-sacrificing devotion of the instructors. This subordinating of per- 
sonal interests to the interests of the institution with which they are con- 
nected, is characteristic of a majority of the instructors in most of the 
denominational schools. As a rule the salaries paid are not at all commen- 
surate with the work done, and the services of many of these gentlemen are 
retained because a fine sense of duty outweighs, with them, personal consid- 
erations. 

Hillsdale College is well provided with necessary accessories for success- 
fully pursuing the various courses of study. The library contains 8,000 
volumes; the chemical and biological laboratories are well equipped, and 
the museum quite complete. The Academic Department includes a full 
classical, scientific, and normal course. The arrangement of studies and 
the test books used are given in the report of the President. 



ce^^J 



During the year the college lost one of its buildings by fire, but an effort 
is being made to raise H5,000 to erect a more commodious and better 
arranged building. The attendance shows a slight increase over the preced- 
ing year, numbering 151 in all the departments. All graduates from the 
academic department are required to take the full classical course, though 
the studies usually included in the scientific course of other colleges are 
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embraood in the cumciihim. This institution has had a hard struggle for 
eiiatence in the past, but the earneet and continued efforts of its friends 
have at last gncceedcd in establishing it upon a permanent basis. 

In his report of Hopo College, wbich is published with the documents 
a -companyiug this report, President Scott assumes that many students are 
attracted to the professional departments of the University from the colleges 
of the State by reason nt the laxity in the requirements for admission to these 
dep.irtments. This assumption involves, I believe, an unjust reflection upon 
the University. It has been, and still is, the policy of the authorities to 
increase the requirements for admission to the professional schools of the 
University as rapidly as practicable, and I believe that no profeesioual school 
in the country requires more preliminary preparation for admission than is 
required of applicants for admission to the corresponding department of the 
University. 

KALAUAZOO COLLEGE. 

This institution, in common with many other colleges deriving their sup- 
port from a religious denomination, has had its seasons of prosperity, and 
also of adversity. Without attempting to trace the efficient causes, it is suf- 
ficient to say that during the year 1885 Kalamazoo College passed a crisis 
second to none in its history. Never heavily endowed, dependent for 
a part of its support upon the yearly benefactions of those most 
thoroughly interested in its maintenance and prosperity, the College has 
found its available resources gradually diminishing during the recent 
years of financial depression, until it seemed necessary to close its doors. 
But the struggle seemed only to call forth new and stronger efforts ; and 
now, through the liuanciul aid and moral support of not only the citizens of 
KalomaEoo, but of friends throughout the State, the College is placed 
upon a sound financial basis, with its endowment largely increased. 
While the. number of students is not large, the standards recognized, the 
character of the work done in the class-room, and the symmetry of the man- 
hood and womanhood developed is highly spoken of by those who have taken 
pains to scmtinize the present working of the school and to review the 
history of its past. 

During the past school year the nominal number of students has decreased 
from 204 to 161, through causes already indicated; yet other features are 
very encouraging. In addition to the extensive renovation and repairs 
within and without the upper or dormitory building, a large cottage for the 
aocommodation of young lady students is nearly completed, which is the 
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result of the labors of an organization of ladies known as the Kalamazoo 
Ladies' Ilal! Association, 

The resiguation of Eev. Kendall Brooke, D. D., in June, 1885, as Presi- 
dent of Kalamazoo College, was accepted, to take effect in one year. 

OLIVET COLLEGE. 

The report of President Butterficid shows the past year to have been an 
onosnally prosperous one. During thia period Mather Hall was completed. 
The upper story of thia hnilding is devoted to displaying the splendid 
mineralogical collections embraced in the Brown cabinet and the Palmer 
museum. The basement contains the chemical laboratory, which is fnlly 
equipped with all necessary appliances for the practical study of chemistry. 
The building also contains lecture-rooms for classes in chemistry, botany, 
mineralogy and zoology ; two recitation rooms ; a physical laboratory and a 
private laboratory. The permanent fund, the income of which is applied to 
purchasing books for the library, baa been increased to 115,000 by a bequest of 
tB.OOO. The college already has the largest and most valuable library of any 
educational institution in the State excepting the University, and its con- 
stant growth is assured from the annual income of the library fund. 

DETROIT HOME AND DAT BCUOOL. 

The success of thia school has been quite remarkable. Though incor- 
porated in 1882, it was not opened for the reception of students until 1884, 
The attendance the past year reached 252, and the receipts from tuition tees 
largely exceeded the current expenses. The school occupies a building 
especially erected for ita use. Particular attention was given to lighting and 
ventilation, and the rooms are commodious and pleasantly arranged. Twelve 
instructors are employed. The courses of study are graded and include 
three courses of four years each. The school is doing cscolleat work and 
has already attained a high rank among schools of its class. 

MICDIGAN MILITAIIY ACADEMY. 

Supt. Rogers reports the past year as "the most successful one in the 
history of the institution " The completion of the now barracks added 
much to the convenience of the students, but the applications for admission 
still largely exceed the accommodations of the school. The beneficial eflecta 
of the military drill upon the physique and health of the cadets is very 
apparent, and this fact is being recognized more and more each year by 
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parents, causing a constant increase in attendance at tbe Academy. The in- 
struction 18 very thorough, and the gradaates are admitted to the University 
without examination. 

SOUERVILLB SCHOOL. 

The design of this school is to offer to young ladies a thorough preparatory 
college course, although a full course of study is arranged for such as desire 
to finish their studies there. The academic work of the school is divided 
into three departments, — the College Preparatory, Bellea-Lettres, and 
Primary. The first department inciudes foar 'courses, Classical, English, 
Scientific, and Latin, and a diploma from either of these courses will admit 
the graduate to the corresponding course in the University without examina- 
tion. The Belles- Lettres department is arranged for more advanced stndents, 
and comprises two years' study. This course is intended to meet the wishes 
of parents who desire their daughters to pursue their studies beyond the 
ordinary high school course, yet do not wish them to complete a full 
university course. 

The school has an exceptionally large and well arranged Art Studio, sup- 
plied with a choice collection of models, affording excellent facilities for 
pursuing the study of the various branches of art. Especial attention is 
given to vocal and instrumental music. A departmant of Industrial Art 
will he established the coming year which will include instruction in needle- 
work, cookery and the various branches of household economy. 

8PBIKQ ARBOR S£UI!JART, 

The charter of this school was granted in 1872, to the sect known as the 
Free Methodists. During the year 120 students have been enrolled, who 
have been in charge of five teachers. There is a growing library connected 
with the institution, and the students have a further advantage in the small 
cost of tuition and board. 

In all, there are 28 who hav« been graduated from the Seminary since its 
fonndation. 

OBRUAN AMERICAN SBHINARY. 

The President reports favorably as to the interest shown to the school 
by the public. Four regular teachers and two assistants are employed, of 
whom one teacher and assistant have in charge the Kindergarten depart- 
ment, which is found to he of great service as preparatory to the subsequent 
[ course. The total enrollment for the year was 190. 
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The plan of thus bringing two modem languages into a more practi- 
cal relation is a good one, and the prosperity of the school is mach to 
be desired. 

Bi.ISIIf VALLEY SEMINARY, 

This school, under the control of the Society of Friends, dates the 
period of its existence from 1861. The work done is of high order, 
and the constant aim ia to induce symmetry of character. The 
courses of instruction are well chosen in regard to the range aa well 
as to the character of the subjects treated. Students in astronomy have 
great advantage in the use of a telescope of eight-inch abject glass, a gift to 
the seminary not many years since ; while those wiio study Physics and 
Chemistry have valuable aids in the apparatus provided for their use. The 
school is now in a prosperous condition, both in attendance and the number 
of young men and women who complete the courses. 

MICmOAN FEMALE SEMINARY. 

The following sentence is taken from the annual circular of 1885: "As 
«xpreased in the charter the intent was ' to establish, endow, and control a 
seminary of learning for the education of young ladies in the higher branches 
of a thorough education, having reference to the entire person physically, 
intellectually, morally and religiously considered, and to be essentially 
modeled after the Mt. Holyoke Seminary in Massachusetts, founded by 
Mary Lyon.' " 

It is but fair to say that th.e desire of the founders of this institution is 
being largely realized. In a degree conservative, the administration pur- 
sues its own regular way, commanding the respect of all who become 
acquainted with its methods. The course of instruction is somewhat 
dilfereut from that pursued in many institntions of modern and 
classical learning, but it is well calculated for the development of sturdy 
intellectual powers combined with moral sensibilities both delicate and lasting. 
Among the many excellent features doaerving mention are the library, 
musical instruments, apparatus, telescope, and modern aids in the study of 
Physiology; all of which are of great value in supporting the course of study. 
Careful attention is given, also, to physical health and culture. Besides 
the daily exercise in light domestic work, aystematic instruction is given in 
«alisthenica, in a gymnasium well fitted to the needs of the -Seminury. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I wish to express my obligations to the teachers and school officers of th& 
State for their kindly cooperation and the uniform courtesy that has char- 
acterized their intercourse with this Department. I should also acknowl- 
edge my appreciation of the valuable services rendered by my assistants in 
the Department. 

Very respectfully, 

THEODORE NELSON, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Comparative Summary of Statigtica for the Ytara 1884 and 1885. 
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Table L^Continued. 



Items. 


1884. 


1886. 


Increase or 
Decrease. 


TeacKen and their EmpUjymenL 

Number of teachers necessary to supply graded 
schools -- - - 


8,022 
6,458 


8,127 
6,484 


1(» 


Number of teachers necessary to supply ungraded 
schools. ........... ... .. 


» 






Total , .,.,, -... , 


9,480 


9,621 


141 






Number of men teachers employed in graded 
schools -..-.- 


580 
8,168 


607 
8,170 


106: 


l^umber of men teachers employed in ungraded 
schools 


U 






Total 


8,767 


8,876 


110 






Number of women teachers employed in graded 
Schools ..... 


2,060 
8,884 


2,800 
8,678 


14a 


Number of women teachers employed in ungraded 


dee. 161 






TOtrftl 


11,608 


11,482 


dee. 






Whole number of teachers employed in graded 
schools 

Whole number of teachers employed in ungraded 
schools .-.._. - 


8,268 
12,002 


8,606 
11,862 


24ft 
dee. 160 






Total 


16,200 


16,H68 


08 






Average number of months taught by men in 
graded abhools 
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7J> 
4.6 


dee. 1 


Average number of months taught by men in un- 


.8 






Qeneral average .' 
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.1 






Average number of months taught by women in 
graded schools.. ... 


9 
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9.1 
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X 


Average number of months taught by women In 
ungraded schools 


.1 






General average.. 
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Total wages of male teachers in graded schools 

Total wages of male teachers in ungraded schools. 


1880,606 22 
486,446 86 


6106,620 78 
606,824 70 


$16,028 61 
8,877 04 


Total 


$888,068 07 


$018^864 62 


$26^ 4& 






Wages of female teachers in graded schools.. 

Wages of female teachers in ungraded schools 


$028,627 66 
870,886 03 


$1,000,414 00 
871,61166 


$76,786 48 
626 52 


TWal 
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$n,411 06 
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Table L — Continued, 



Items. 


1884. 


1885. 


Increase 
OP Decrease. 


W hole number of sittines in school-houses 


408,860 

$6,072,168 00 

3,073,010 00 


512,650 

$7,242,286 00 

4,024,770 00 


13,800 


Estimated value of property in graded school dis- 
tricts 


$270,118 00 


Estimated value of property in ungraded school 
districts. , ,-- , -,-^^^^- 


51,760 00 






Total 


$10,045,178 00 


•11,267,096 00 


•321,878 00 






Number of districts reporting dictionaries in 
school .- 


2,030 
1,404 
1,811 


3,113 
1,406 
1,844 


174 


Number of districts reporting globes in school 

Number of districts reporting maps in school 


02 
33 


Financiai, 
Balance on hand f roTn prec^ inflr year 


$1,008,074 00 

687,606 04 

725,160 57 

51,632 81 

2,601,620 38 

' 470,436 70 


$1,012,722 44 

670,270 75 

705,663 84 

50,023 72 

2,700,030 23 

655,602 07 


dec, $86,^1 65 
dec. 8,328 20 
dec. 10,506 73 
dec. 1,638 50 
06,400 00 
76,256 27 




Amount of primary school interest fund received. 
Aniount re^^-AivAd fmm distrlRfc taxAA.. . .-. 


Amount received from all other sources 


• 


Total resources ...... 


$5,644,461 04 


$6,708,412 06 


•58,051 01 




Amount paid male teachers.. ...,., . , , - - - 


•883,36188 

1,780,123 20 

720,283 44 

348,502 46 

884,064 03 

1,006,126 04 


•013,430 70 

1,870,802 84 

605,502 50 

^ 3n,80«20 

871,810 21 

074,473 41 


$28,068 82 

81,760 56 

dec 83 770 04 


Amount paid female teachers ..r, ,.,-., 


Amount paid for building and repairs 


Amount naid on bonded Indebtedness 


20,301 83 
dec 12 754 72 


Amount paid for al I other purnoR^s - - 


Balance carried to next vear 


dec. 33,653 63 




Total expenditures, including balance on hand 


$5,644,461 04 


» 

$5,708,412 05 


$58,051 01 


Total expenditures in graded school districts 

Total expenditures in ungraded school districts.... 


•3,6b7,571 64 
2,048,763 36 


$2,726,350 58 
2,002,580 06 


$138,778 04 
dec. 46,173 40 


Total net expenditures 


$4,636,335 00 


$4,728,040 54 


$02,605 54 




Total bonded indebtedness of districts. 


$1,306,083 43 
117,616 45 


$1,460,873 42 
120,661 45 


$73,780 00 


• 

Total floating indebtedness of districts 


3.045 00 






Total indebtedness 


$1,513,600 88 


$1,500,534 87 


$76,834 00 






Total indebtedness of graded school districts 

Total indebtedness of ungraded school districts.... 


11,166,240 33 
347,450 55 


$1,238,030 31 
351.505 56 


72,680 08 
4,145 01 


Total Indebtedness 


$1,513,600 88 


$1,500,534 87 


$76,834 00 
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Table I.— Continued. 



Items. 


1884. 


1885. 


Increase 
or Decrease. 


TV>t^ Rmonnt. dne th* difltrtct** . . r . . . . r r . , - . , . . . 


•150,758 46 


$164,550 87 


I5JB07 60 






School LQtrariau 

Nnmher of townnhips mAintaining libraries 

Number of districts of 100 children or more main- 
taining libraries 


460 
276 
944 


637 
204 
083 


77 
18 


Number'of districts of less than 100 children main- 
taining libraries 


dec. 11 






Total number of school libraries 


1,680 


1,764 


• 

84 


\ 




Nnmber of volumes in township libraries 


102,658 

108,681 

51,818 


100,627 

211,841 

60,201 


6,960 


Number of volumes in libraries in districts of 100 
or more children. _ 


18,200 


Number of volumes in libraries in districts of less 
than 100 children. , 


dec. 1,117 






Total number of volumes in all libraries. 


847,557 


871,660 


24,112 


• 

Amount of taxes voted for township libraries. 

Amount received from county treasurers for town- 
ship libraries ? 


12,588 62 
14,500 25 
17,524 71 


14,256 87 
11,263 17 
16,804 96 


•1,717 26 
dee. 3,297 06 


Amount received from county treasurers for dis- 
trict libraries 


dec. 719 73 






Number of townships diverting moneys to general 
school purposes 


444 

2T7 


463 
2S0 


19 


Number of townships forfeiting library moneys.... 


dec. 27 


Amount paid for support of township libraries 

Amount paid for support of district libraries 


013,261 53 
87,64128 


$14,836 86 
33,419 92 


$1,675 83 
dec. i^i 86 


Teachers^ Ingtitutes. 
NuTuber of State iT»«titut4*j^ held 


68 


74 


6 


• 




Number of men enrolled at such institutes. 

Number of women enrolled at such institutes 


1,702 
4,650 


1,983 
5,157 


231 
498 


Total enrollment 


6,861 


7,090 


720 






Amount received from State treasurer for such 
InfftHiites 


01,800 00 
8,000 36 


$1,790 20 
9,415 30 


d«fi SO 80 


Amount received from county treasurer for such 
institutes . .... 


1,416 04 




Total amount received and expended 


$9,800 36 


011,206 60 


$1,406 24 




Mitceilaneoua, 

Number of counties reporting county teachers^ 
associations , 


38 
520 
273 


35 
613 
263 


dec. 


Number of visits to schools by secretaries of coun- 
ty boards 


Number of visits to schools by other members of 
couirty boards 


wo 

dec. 10 




Tntal nnmhe*' "f vi^^its 


703 


876 


88 
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Table l.—Continved. 



Items. 



Amonnt of per diem received by examiners 

Amount iHUd secretaries of connty boards for ser- 
vices 

Amonnt received by secretaries of connty boards 
for special certificates 

Total compensation « 

Amonnt allowed by supervisors for expenses of 
connty boards 

Amonnt paid and dne township Inspectors for ser- 
vices 

Amonnt paid chairmen of boards of inspectors... 



1884. 



111,908 10 

13,109 50 

1,378 60 



$26,445 10 



9948 92 
17,813 85 
24,907 12 



1885. 



$13,132 32 

13,546 00 

1,181 75 



$27,880 07 



$1,321 13 
19,114 94 
27,650 59 



Increase 
or Decrease. 



dec. 



91,2»22 
376 50 
190 75 

$1,414 97 



$372 21' 
1,30100 
2,743 47 



TABLE II. 

Apportumment of the Primary School Interest Fund for 1886, at $1,24 Per Capita, 

Made May 7, 1885, 



Connties. 



Totals 

Alcona 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun (a) 

Caas(5) 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford* 

a Including |14 41 deficiency for 1884. 

i ft? ^'iii'*** * deficiency for 1884. 

• Less $17 08 erroneously apportioned in 1884. 



No. of chU- 

dren in school 

census. 



577,063 



1,179 

12,518 
3,724 
2,829 
1,230 
776 
7,916 

14,410 
1,461 

12,167 
7,995 

11,954 
6,379 
2,892 
3,178 
2,363 
1,306 
8,673 
619 



No. included 
In appof' 
tionment. 



574,538 



1,179 

12,518 
3,647 
2,787 
1,230 
745 
7,916 

14,368 
1,461 

12,167 
7,996 I 

11,954 : 
6,3U 
2,861 
3,127 
2,178 
1,364 
8,673 
606 ' 



Amount 
apportioned. 



9713,238 20 

$1,461 96 

15,622 82 
4,523 28 
3,455 88 
1,525 20 
923 80 
9,815 84 

17,816 32 
1,811 64 

15,067 08 
9,913 80 

14,837 87 
7,965 64 
8,547 64 
3,877 48 
2,700 72 
1,09136 

10,764 52 
784 41 



APPORTIONMENT FOR MAY. 1885. 
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Table H.— Continued. 



Comities. 



Delta 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Oenesee 

Gladwin 

Orand Traverse 

Oratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron (c) 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco (d) 

Isabella ? 

Jackson 

Kalamaasoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer (e) 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Manitou 

Marquette 

Mason (/) 

Mecosta (g) 

Menominee 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

c Including $247 37 deficiency for 1883 and 1884. 
d Including $8» 30 deficiency for 1884. 
e Including 168 81 deficiency for 1884 
/ Including 168 12 deficiency for 1884. 
g Including 173 36 deficiency for 1884. 



No. of chil- 

dren in school 

cendus. 



2.341 
9,351 
2,525 

11,820 
480 
3,272 
8,264 
9,481 
8,754 
8,810 

10,619 
9,817 
2,857 
5,131 

12,766 
9,971 
1,458 

25,615 
MTO 
1,866 
9,916 
2,448 

14^8)7 
6,487 
1,479 

10,882 
6,723 
408 
9,425 
3,925 
6,046 
4,442 
2,948 
793 

11,810 

10,783 



No. included 
in appor- 
tionment. 



Amount 
apportioned. 



2,341 


$2,902 84 


9,815 


11,550 60 


2,525 


8,18100 


11,820 


14,656 80 


474 


587 76 


3,207 


6,976 68 


8,127 


10,077 48 


9,462 


11,732 88 


8,754 


10,854 96 


8,774 


11,127 13 


10.619 


13,ie7 56 


9,817 


12,178 08 


2,851 


8,574 54 


5,131 


6,362 44 


12,704 


15,762 96 


9,937 


12,32188 


1,422 


1,763 28 


25,583 


81,722 92 


1,464 


1,815 86 


1,866 


2,30144 


9,878 


12,8U38 


2,392 


2,966 06 


14,297 


17,728 28 


6,411 


7,949 64 


1,322 


1,639 28 


10,798 


18,389 52 


5,690 


7,065 60 


406 


605 92 


9,368 


U,616 82 


3,925 


4,966 12 


5,991 


7,602 20 


4,442 


5,606 06 


2,888, 


3,974 92 


749 


928 76 


11,779 


14,605 96 


10,788 


13,370 92 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



Table Il,—Continued, 



Countiee. 



Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presqne Isle 

Roscommon , 

Saginaw 

St. Clair (W 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft 

Shiawassee (0 

Tuscola (J) 

Van Bnren 

Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford 

h Including 158 96 deficiency for 1884. 
i Including 187 77 deficiency for 1884. 
Including $87 23 deficiency for 1883. 



No. ofchU- 

dren in school 

censoi. 



2g» 

11,488 

5,625 

11,578 

4,807 

982 

1,138 

4,540 

358 

1,164 

13,044 

1,190 

432 

23,006 

16,917 

7,885 

11,228 

727 

8,783 

10,382 

9,326 

12,934 

64,520 

2,950 



No. incladed 
in appor- 
tionment. 



226 

11,406 

5,584 
11,506 

4,569 
911 

1,128 

4,503 
301 

1,134 
13,044 

1,068 

412 

23,006 

16,917 

7,885 
11,179 

n6 

8,752 
10,382 

9,210 
12,924 
64,490 

2,867 



Amount 
apportioned. 



1380 24 
14,148 44 

6,934 le 
14,267 44 

5,666 56 

1,129 64 

1,398 7» 

5,582 48 
878 24 

1,406 16 
16,174 56 

1,324 33 

510 88 

28,527 44 

^,036 03 

9,777 40 
13,861 96 
887 84 
10,940 25 
12,900 91 
11,420 40 
16,025 76 
79,967 60 

3,555 08 



APPORTIONMENT FOB NOVEMBER, 1885. 
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TABLE in. 

IHrst Semi'Anntuil Apportionment of the Primary School Interest Fund, made 

November 5, 1885, Rate per capita, 72 cents. 



Counties. 



Totals .^ 

Alcona 

All^ran 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien ^ 

Branch 

Calhoan 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Genesee 

■Gladwin 

Grand Traverse 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Isabella , 



No. of Ghil- 

dren in school 

oensoB. 


No. included 
in appor- 
tionment. 


Amount 
apportioned. 


577«0^ 


.574,810 


9414,467 96 


1,1T9 


1,179 


1848 88 


12,518 


12,518 


9,012 96 


3,784 


3,647 


2,625 84 


2,829 


2,787 


2,006 64 


1,230 


1,230 


886 60 


776 


745 


536 40 


7,916 


7,9^6 


5,609 52 


14,410 


14,368 


10,3U06 


1,461 


1,461 


1,05182 


12,167 


12,167 


8,760 24 


7,995 


7,906 


5,756 40 


11,954 


11,964 


8,606 88 


6,379 


6,3U 


4,567 68 


2,892 


2,861 


2,060 02 


3,178 


3,127 


2,26144 


2,363 


2,178 


1,568 16 


1,398 


1,364 


062 06 


8,673 


8,673 


6,244 56 


619 


606 


436 32 


2,341 


2,341 


1,685 52 


9,351 


9,315 


6,706 80 


2,525 


2,525 


1,818 00 


11,830 


11,830 


8,510 40 


480 


474 


341 28 


3,272 


3,207 


2,300 04 


8,261 


8,127 


5,85144 


9,491 


9,462 


6,812 64 


8,754 


8,754 


6,302 88 


8,810 


8,774 


6,317 28 


10,619 


10,619 


7,645 68 


9,817 


9,817 


7,068 24 


2,857 


2,851 


2,052 72 


5,131 


5,131 


3,604 32 
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SUPERINTENDENTS' REPORT. 



Table Ul.—Cnntinued. 



Counties. 



Jackson 

KaUunazoo. 
Kalkaska... 



Kent. 



Keweenaw. 



Lake. 



Lapeer (a) 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston (b). 
Mackinac {c).. 
Macomb (d) ... 

Manistee 

Manitou 

Marquette 

Mason (e) 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

Midland (/)... 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency. 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 

Obccola. 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Prewjue Isle.. 
Roscommon... 



No. of chil- 
dren in school 
census. 



No. included 
in appor- 
tionment. 



(( Including $30 13 deficiency for 1884. 

h Including $38 44 deficiency for May, 1885. 

r Including 148 30 deficiency for May, 1885. 

d Including $228 31 deficiency for 1884 and 1885. 

e Including 168 12 deficiency for 1884. 

f Including $29 76 deficiency for 1885. 



12,766 I 
9,971 ' 
1,458 

25,615 
1,470 
1,866 ' 
9,916 
2,448 

14,297 
6,487 
1,479 .. 

10,882 , 
5,728 

406 ; 
9,425 I 
3,925 
6,046 I 
4,442 ' 
2,948 
798 I 

11,810 I 

10,783 I 
220 

11,438 i 
5,635 I 

11,573 
4,607 

932 i 

1,138 j 

4,540 ' 

358 I 

1,164 

13,014 

1,190 

432 



12,704 
9,987 
1,422 

25,583 
1,464 
l,^^ 
9,873 
2,302 

14,297 
6,445 
1,861 

10,892 

5,690 : 

408 

9,868 

3,925 ; 

5,991 ! 

4,442 ' 

2,907 I 
I 
749 

11,779 ! 

10,783 

226 

I 

11,406 ! 
5,584 , 
11,506 ' 
4,569 
911 
1,128 ' 
4,502 I 
801 i 
1,184 ' 
13,044 I 
1,068 I 
412 



Amount 
apportioned. 



$9,146 88 
7,154 64 
1,023 84 
18,419 76 
1,054 08 
1,336 32 
7,138 69 
1,722 24 
10,298 84 
4,678 84 
1,028 2H 
8,070 5& 
4,096 8a 

296 76 
6,744 96 
2,894 12 
4,318 52 
3,198 24 
2,122 80 

539 28^ 
8,480 88 
7,763 76 

162 72 
8,212 32 
4,020 48 
8,284 32 
3,289 68 

655 92 

812 16 
3,241 44 

216 7:? 

810 48 
9,891 68 

768 96 

296 64 



GENERAL SCHOOL STATISTICS. 
Table in.— Continued. 



St. Joseph 

SchonlcrBft..__ 

Shlfcwawee. - 

Wnditeoaw 

Wayne 

Wexford (W 

a Inclndins fSS OS dedcleacy tor 1885. 
h Includins IIOS M deflclencf lor 1886. 









injKj 



tie^iB 34 

l£.180ei 



B,«e£8 

4s,4asaa 

2,S3S80 



Oeneral School Statittiea, as r^ortfd by. School Inapeetonfor the year ending 

Septemberh, 1885. 



: i 



TotsLa... 

Almr 

AUbbui... 

BarmgiL.... 



1. s 


3S 


ll 


-lis 


ix 




.■Si 


■•^ h.i 


■Ss 


i'li' 


.=.- 



S,880 1440 I SSfi.TK lU-HM 



3,804 



JS,12S 






oi^tHi ; ni,ai:,Ki)i on 

un ' ji5;irs 00 

is,743 ; i(M;ira oo 

S^" W,7JB 01 

3.S11 ei.4i»(n 

i;»l ! 1U,.S7S DO 

sn I 13,100 DO 

0,uB I i«>,siie 00 



8>ie 



Mvaoon 

17S.1« 00 



Table TV.— Continued. 



CheboygKii . . 

Chippewa 

Clfcro 

CllnUa 

Crawford.... 
Delta- 

EnmiBt 

Uenesee 

Glad win 

Grand Traverse. 

Gratiol 

Hillsdale 

HouihtoD 

Ingham 

laabella- 

Kalamazoo... 
Kalkaska 

Keweenaw.-.. 
I*k» 

Ijenawee 

LIvlngBlOD — 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

ManlBleo 

Manltou- 



3 


2SM 


10 


H.15a 


5 


U.(70 


S 


1.557 


D 


U),i(W 


3 


9.110 




BSl 



Mmnbv of Bchno 
gfChumrucUon. 



I II 



if 



i45.caaK 

8a,77»a 

36.575 a 



ll.lHl 


^.fl-KlOO 


1.613 


WJWOO 


7.373 


S1.OT3 00 


10.190 


335,3*00 


lOJiTB 


300.755 00 


1,W» 


ai,ouooo 


R.H5 


7I.3K5 0U 


11,853 


353,126 00 


I0,3Hn 


3M.535 00 


3,300 


33.003 00 


am 


8ift.K«s no 


1.377 


111.B40 00 



UB.(!aiOc 

21.114 OC 

i:b.515 a 



GENERAL SCHOOL OTATISTICS. 



Table IV. — Continued. 



Harqaette... 

UeDomiDM.. 

Uldlani] 

MlMankM... 

IMonioe 

UoDtcalm.... 
IfoDtmorenc; 
'HnakecDD 

Okkluid 

Ogmiaw 

ODtoukgon... 
-OsceoU 

Otaego- 

Ottawft 

Prasqne Isle. 

fit. UlaiT 

Ht^Jonpti—. 

ScdiDolcran. . 
ShIairuBBe.. 

TiucoU 

Vmi Boren . . 
Wuhleoaw . 

Wexford 



1 

1 


H 
lis 


jl 


^1* 


10 


B,«a 


1 


1,083 


1 


■,41* 


8 


tan 


S 


3.1W 




ess 


t 


11,888 


11 


io,»ae 




EN 




11,718 


1 


s,;bs 


15 


tl.5t8 


i 


«« 


1 


i.m 


t> 


ijx: 


B 


1,779 




m 


17 


IS,™ 


1 


1.318 




108 


11 


ra,srs 


8 


17,312 


S 


7,906 


IS 


U,7M 


I 


718 




8.980 


10 


10,131 


13 


B.1H 


I 


13,l» 


IS 


73.084 


* 


3.177 



9.363 I 



I I i 1 



lis 1 11 
IS : 10 




im ; 18 


1 


107 |BS 


7 


111 , TB 




Ml.... 





1.598 


SU5O0O 


II.IT* 


188.775 00 


1,B19 


15.510 00 


537 


6.175 00 


11.151 


128.^00 


13.8B1 


£10,189 0» 


'J.17S 


215.SeJW 


U.718 


92.712 00 


851 


1.855 00 


8.BW 


187.137 00 


n.7i3 


127*^00 


10.8:5 


m.2!B0O 


11.S3S 


3M.oesoo 


29.340 


1.283, Wa 00 


3.J18 


00.550 00 



SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 



TABLE V. 

Employment of Teachers^ as Reported by School InapectorSf for the Year ending 

September 7, 1885, 



Counties. 



No. of teach- 
ers required 
to supply 
the schools. 



Whole No. 
of teachers 
employed. 



Aggregate 

No. of months 

taught by all 

teachers. 



Totals i 3,127 



Average 
monthly 
wages of 
teachers. 




EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS. 
Table V.—Contimud. 



So. ot t«ch- 
I in rcquiml ' 

i tbt KboDll.. 



;3 





,„ 




towa 


■ " 




i» 










. ' 


Kent 


» 


Keweeaaw.... 


J 3 


Lake 


-i • 


I^Poer 


43 




-: ' 




> » 


LIvlnEBton 




Mackinac 


» 




m 










': 7. 


UaBon 


** 


Mec«itn 


ST 




.' m 


Midland 


to 








i ., 







aHr ' 



Oakland 

OntODBson... 

0<c«oU 

Oacoda 



HBO 



l^ll 



at i»\ lis SSE! 5£1 



184' T«i an an 



H,1TSU 

l.UO' IT.TSt GB; 

as 4,HGBa3 

3.210| 0937916 

», l].aHflO 

x>4. :.;8a au 

eas I9;as ai 



W4 l.B38| »l,«eBS 



US t»li £ei| 38T 



T3I ^1 3^3: 1,1%' 



fi,163SD 



4,084 25 



1?) 42S: ;.X7 ss 



i(B| tee| e,3se oo 



aaaoOK 

^83: DO 
15,907 a 
47,500 St 

tS.T37 40 
e.8S8 00 
lOB.fiai 51 . 

3,iasw 

9.1B1 15 

SLoaass 

UKKST 

18,«n53 
4.7115 00 
13.104 US 

n.eoooo 

MUOO 

30,302 »| 

i5.si:i(0 
i9.aoea0| 

1S.8S1 63' 

0,200 es; 

S4,53SEO, 
32.811180 

2.980 10' 

47,&n oa[ 

19^97 lO' 

40,UK30 
14,313 10 

5.904 30 

4.905 00 

iG,saioo 

S.051 BO' 
G.S51:i4] 



{51,067 67 HO 4t no 70 

suaaa h 43 ao »t ai 

13,038 00 05 79 3i 81 

24,m 80 30 83 30 0& 

72,750 13 S3 % 20 00 

«l,6at 46 40 34 » Oft 

ll.TSO 83 38 87 ra 8B 

1*3,380 W 55 72 34^11 

8.470 50 73 78 42 «• 

11,963 IS 40 SO 80 9> 

i3,e58» 41 00 a> at 

10jn4 27 38 IB ?: 81 

Tfl,flS4 B7| 40 8|l 27 S3 

I 

32,680 40 30 38. £0 74 

H,81D Sfil 4H 02' 36 15 

40,377 121 40 Oij 20 2» 

38,887 76' 40 m! 40 72 

1,300 00' 42 80 25 W 

63,002 30' 77 ts! 44 04 

S,42D 25i 42 40 % 86 

SLKSi K 41 S3 32 IS 

25.063 30l 03 34! ae 47 

15.580 BS; 40 00 30 00 

8.768 »0| 40 so' 36 01 

38.040 Ssj 30 K; 25 01 

IB.Tieei' 45 oil 23 91 

3,711 85 3S 85 28 32 

03.303 50 00 U! 30 04 

37J>75 93 30 si! 31 03 

04.383 94, 43 so! 23 SO 

23.403 30, 40 40 28 51 

8.354 03 37 55' 31 Sa 

10.417 SO' 80 18; 43 04 

S3.40S OSJ 43 15 SO 00 

2,808 60 !8 04J 33 31 

8.0S7 24 37 05 31 3S 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



Table V. — Continved, 



CountieB. 



Ottawa 

Presqae Isle 

Roscommon. 

JSaginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph 

.Sanilac 



Schoolcraft. 
Shiawassee . 

Tuscola 

Van Baren.. 
Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford .... 



No. of teach- 
ers required 

to supply 
the schools. 



Graded 
schools 



76 
2 



142 
67 
58 
23 
8 
41 
32 
S6 
»7 

874 
12 



Un- 
graded 
schools 



104 

27 

12 

139 

184 

115 

120 

12 

115 

122 

142 

158 

134 

64 



Whole No. 
of teachers 
employed. 



Men. 



62 
24 
7 
91 
57 
72 
88 
10 
91 
74 
98 
100 
88 
42 



Wo- 
men. 



187 

12 

14 

288 

252 

281 

114 

9 

204 

160 

251 

800 

499 

78 



Aggregate 

No. of months 

taught by all 

teachers. 



Men. 



431 
105 

33 
510 
351 
315 
541 

44 
398 
437 
453 
515 
591 
191 



Wo- 
men. 



1,118 

41 

52 

1,956 

1,476 

1,181 

650 

57 

931 

824 

1,138 

1,708 

4,232 

352 



Total wages of teachers. 



Men. 



$19,977 80 

3,568 87 

1,658 00 

28,890 41 

15,387 25 

16,842 90 

19,980 25 

2,210 00 

16,784 85 

17,490 28 

19,178 24 

80,524 40 

89,024 75 

7,427 26 



Women. 



$32,539 70 

1,278 00 

1,600 50 

66,794 92 

41,787 45 

31,818 38 

16,949 40 

2,886 25; 

25,654 90 

22,48168 

80,706 57 

49,476 20j 

206,851 55 



11,062 10 



Total. 



$62,517 

4,816 

3,313 

95,694 

57,174 

48,161 

86,888 

4,596 

42,889 

89,9n 

49,886 

80,000 

245,376 

18,479 



00 
37 
60 
88 
70 
28 
65 
25 



Arerage 
monthly 
wages of 
teachers. 



Men. 



Wo- 
men. 



$46 35 $29 11 



83 98 
50 09 
56 66 
43 84 
53 47 
86 86 
50 23 
75 42 05 
96' 40 02 



81 
60 
30 
35 



42 84 



81 17 
3193 
84 16 
28 81 
26 62 

26 08 
4186 

27 56 
27 28 
26 99 



59 27. 29 28 



66 08 
38 86 



48 76 
31 40 



TABLE VI. 

Resources of School Districts, as reported by School Itispectors for the year ending 

Septeniber 7, 2886. 



Counties. 



Totals. 



Alcona. . 
Alger.. - 
Allegan. 
Alpena.. 
Antrim. 
Arenac.. 
Baraga. 
Barry.... 

Bay 

Benzie.. 
Berrien.. 



Moneys 
on hand 
Sept. 1, 

1S84. 



$1,012,722 44 



$2,860 64 
300 39 

17,389 16 
2,660 86 
3,884 IP 
3,212 02; 
4,345 20 

13,759 26 

22,963 65* 
1,918 66 

19,344 36 



One Mill 
tax. 



$679,279 75 



$1,984 76 
1,734 34 

12,969 65 
539 11 
2,307 96 
819 31 
1,103 02 
9,575 63 
3,892 78 
1,276 68 

21,582 15 



Primary 
School 

Interest 
Fund. 



Library 
Moneys. 



District 

taxes 

for all 

purpoites. 



Raised 

ft'om all 

other 

sources. 



ToUl 

resources 

for the 

year. 



$705,663 84 $27,3U 18 $2,700,080 23> $578,375 51 $5,703,412 95 



$1,185 73 
188 14 

15,399 59 
4,398 31 
3,242 55 
1,530 67 
893 5^ 
9,812 44 

16,846 27 
l,n8 98 

14,741 58 



C3U2 02 
371 42 



479 29 
47 06 
19 44 

229 82 



$6,980 80| 

2,184 57| 

39,332 54 

26,941 46| 

22,829 61 

6,596 89 

6,725 00 

30,976 41 ' 

70,781 94 

10,661 77 

49,336 49i 



$1,370 76 

6,952 80 

1,276 02 

16,105 44 

277 79 

60 00 

14,241 47- 

5,576 43 

24239 56 

3,3?i37 



$14,391 69 
6,449 66 
92,345 26 
36,187 18 
48,369 75 
12,436 71 
13,126 89 
78,844 50 

120,108 13 
17,895 09 

108,606 77 



RESOURCES OF SCHOOL DBTBICTa 
Table VI.—Contmue<l 



CharlevoU... 
ChcbafBan.-- 

Cblppewa 

cure- 

CltntoD 

Crawford 

Delta 



""■""^ 1 

GladwiD { 

OnLDd Traverse. | 

Hillsdale I 

Honsbton i 



Isabella 

Kalamazoo... 
Kalkaska 

Keweenaw... 
Lake 

LMngston... 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Mantetee 

Manltou 

Marquetle . . . 



•lT.li6 ES| 

ii.sssn 

11.135 li 

4,ira<K 

7,075 «i 

I, HIS z:! 

14,lM3SS 
!,771 SI I 

S.WTSSI 
13.GWIMI 

is,i3r 74! 

lJ05*!ffl 
3.M1 3s! 
D,910 31 
11,8(10 70' 
ai,RM 44 

ll;»3 0sl 

i3,i«i laj 

14,-W 30, 
4,483 30i 

ii,3it< eo. 

21,3ne3| 
14,H» 14' 



11,080 111 
S.S09 43! 

i»;cn M 

10,51U otl 
nn i3J 

30,514 fW 

.8., I 

:<a;m3u; 



(17,381 3e 

lT,8ra£4 

13,»>1 83 
1,787 M 

2,°3aia 

S,4T4 S7 
SM» W 
le.otosH 
1.110 n 

1,360 OS 
14,KIT Bl 



1,345 44 

3.110 57 
H.Ta M 
18.463 93 

4,583 3s! 

w,wa 51 < 

14.063 71 1 
l.XSt«j 
3.374 4S 
£1.311:1 8:1 
in,L» 8»| 

sfixn 50 

28,4SS£l 
3,Ma88l 
l,a5A 43 

11.»<S> 



l».8e&a7 

14.889 SI 

S,DG9 8II 
3,4^3 05 
4.007 83 
2,334 n 
1.36^80 .. 
10.133 fll 
68435' 

3.0IS 8a|.. 

11.830 74' 
S.2fi3alj.. 
14.980 ISi 
84(1 ^'.. 

3.930 (rr' 

0.182 3S 
12.101 67 
10.83)90 
11,039 30 



3»aK 

2; 07 



3S9S4 
S41 19 

500flA| 
314 1^1 



1,890 53 
118 10 



2JJJV2S.. 
13,196 91' 
3,910 HI .. 



78.150 W 

30.379 
16.063 <M 
18.918 B3 
7.479 7( 
8344 61 
iS.lOa 77 
11.100 83 
14.963 S8 
8T.388 SI 
14.875 93 

5.045 80 
34.0MS3 
Si.7aO 47 1 
39.373 001 
41,832 08j 
36,438 a6| 
51,080 01 
4041T n' 
17,182 351 
3I,8MS5; 
«6,IS9 87| 
80,608 81. 
13,715 57! 

iBe,OMBa 

5,838 05 
15,996 99 
31,460 74 

9,673 40 
64,443 14 
34,614 85 

8,609 80 
33,945 80 

vats 

70.060 671 



(5.878 80 
14.800 81 



3.niu3 

4.274 58 



183.080 7B 
137.943 13 

70.560 30 
S8.33»or 
33.737 85 



16.873 43 

33.486 07 
90.171 4S 
34.08U09 
I09.4n3 6T 
10,013 78 



4.431 83' 

17,777 80 
8,nW74 
G.I60 34 
3.000 77 
B.134 99 

13.805 54 
3.138 07 
3373 99 
T.OU 97 

19393 88 
1,753 37 

90.146 68 
96 47 
143994 
5,816 83 
1380 75 
1,58101 
4.118 80 
4,1«TS« 
4,631 35 

33,000 58 
306 00 
4.301 88 



108,134 71 

94.794 8 
38.749 64 
48.580 80 

183.168 99 

130.417 79 
37388 04 

361.980 94 
16^48 71 
34381 90 
71.905 30 
17.193 3& 

134.138 13 
59.960 87 
30394 07 
89.319 4» 
75,960 75 
1.951 80' 



aUPEHIHTEafDENTS REPORT. 
TabLB VL—CotUinued. 



Midland 

Hinmukee 

UonlcaJm 

Hontmorencr . - 
Huskegon 

Noirftj'go, 

Okklitnd 

OEemaw 

Onton«gon 

OBceola 

Ot«ego 

Ottawa 

Praaqae Isle.... 



TkuBaran.... 
'WMbtenaw... 

Wayne- 



|S,43S3I 

ir,U8 78 
8,080 <A 
0.9(4 71 
S,1S3 01 

u.sesx 

19.1KII) 
£.1UM 

KJMK 
13.697 m 

i3.neflo 

8,310 Ui 

a.aa« 
((.raraij 
T.eeu 03! 



l.«S7N>j 

38j86ae 

3T,E70 M' 
9,892 40 
1S3BS1 

4,55£ee 
io,<w8e 

a.3T8 71j 

14,723 u| 
11031:87 
7.Wt Ul 



13,800 n 
B,D6TS5 

6.331 as 



3,773 Ifl! 

S3,a3 9; 
3.ame3, 
Lias oei 

(.31$ 78| 
3.0T6 4B. 
S44 49 

t.3%Tn 
11.943 a; 

SS8 3BI 
1.438 Ml 

13.24T 7ei 
13.£3[>42| 
ie.813 K: 
6^100 
2,785 49 
11.872 87 
7,70122 



11,1s 



£4,160 73 

sseoK 



e.eei it 

e,444 32 . . 
3.136 U 

96100 .. 
14,711 « 

279^ .. 
l8.a>0]S 
6.4Sfl8C 



l.aee 74, 

16,437 79| 

i,ao3i»| 

478 431 
28.708 38 
20.780 04 
9.tn6 68 
14.209 80 

i.iDR s: .. 

10.988 99 

12,909 03 
11,586 97 



231 64 

186 &7 
172 03j 

19 30 

47 Ml 



IM,2a0 43| 
43,379 33| 

4,282 ffrj 
77,620 H| 
29.471 41 1 
45.400 2S| 
22.613 62. 
11.110 28| 

7440 00| 
38,373 68 

8,BJB89| 



2,600 53l 
118.007 31 1 
44,588 06 
40,a08 13 
31.081 3! 
4.000 07 
38.784 81 
33.366 40 
41.368 27 
65,426 63 
289.627 75 
2S,2S5H 



13.366 78 
10.018 25; 
3.172 02: 
3,745 121 
5,717 43i 
7,477 92! 
1.485 29 
20.421 01 
0,756 4l| 
8,130 8b! 



140.414 72 
7BJU1 U 
72.541 60 
33.618 85 
25,254 48 
60.415 51 

m.ooo9o 



1,833 981 
S«8 2rj 
283 08' 

3.870 1 
304 .'» 

1.084 88 

4.117 m 

838 25 

666 17 

^008 99 

6^160 63 



12,186 08 
20,24«G2 
2,068 37 



8,005 50 
136,284 16 
60,349 67 
104.083 60 
41.!S9 93 
17.030 38 
^322 83 
46,715 93 

.^eslS0I 



T,(»31 
31MBG 4T 

112.l»7 10 
89.40e31 
66.a»47 
13.600 06 
80.23166 
80,140 18 
86.861 73 

128.610 »1 



EXPENDITURES OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 



Iv 



TABLE VII. 

J^ependitures of ScJiool Districts, as reported by School Inspectors for the year ending 

September 7, 1885, 



Counties. 



Totals 



Alcona 

JUflrer 

Allegan 

Alpena. 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta 

Eaton 

Snunet. 

Oenesee 

Oladwin 

Grand Traverse. 

Oratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

lngh«.m 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Isabella 



Paid 
T^hers. 



Paid for 

Bailding 

and Repairs. 



Paid 

for Library 

Books aiid 

care of 

Library. 



|2J84,3S3 54 ' $005,500 50 



16451 55 

2,075 00 

53,373 16 

18,106 00 

17,875 18 

6,412 00 

5,848 00 

36,436 30 

51,367 42 

9,665 68 

61.154 27 
43,005 50 
66,945 14 
39,24104 
13,096 33 
14,486 50 

8,794 42 

8,995 00 
41,980 47 

7.195 60 
12,574 45 
44,7ra 47 
12,908 26 
60,680 00 

4,144 30 
18,966 10 
36,16138 
46,553 r^ 
53,875 75 
30,088 74 
52,281 17 
51,532 78 
13,565 30 

24.155 82 



Paid on 
Bonded In- 
debtedness. 



Paid for 
all other 
Purposes. 



Total 
Expendltores 
for the Year. 



Amount 

on hand 

Sept. 7, 1885. 



136,175 16 , 1377,804 20 1 1835,135 05 >4,?3K,!»40 54 $974,473 41 



$671 44 

420 07 

7,068 01 

6,764 08 

16,816 15 

580 34 

337 35 i 

8,882 07 : 

30,050 87 ' 
3,085 73 : 
5,436 64 ' 
5,601 93 ; 

15,287 13 
6,275 84 I 
2,239 36 
3,963 01 
2,232 09 
1,718 66 
9,081 17 I 
2,423 98 ! 
3,829 69 j 

10,142 06 I 

I 

1,588 97 
4,180 49 
1,960 80 
5,628 17 
3,084 06 
4,700 78 
4,020 55 
2,218 43 
7,886 20 
8,372 05 
4,078 04 
3,604 02 



104 31 

5n 13 

450 

550 

50 00 

272 14 

132 01 



20175 

14 27 

666 76 

141 54 

32 60 

34 66 

10 85 

400 

43 32 



1 75 
450 34 



176 77 
300 34 
506 88 

41 78 
450 08 
136 43 
381 00 

10 00 



>402 46 
3,304 79 
3,185 73 

96 00 I 

I 

1,757 01 
197 18 
1,512 80 
8,309 81 
3,681 80 
:G8 06 

10,521 15 
8,132 55 

22,852 54 
4,767 50 i 
3,743 36 i 
3,826 57 , 
3,000 95 
1,805 85 
4,104 73 
877 01 
5,502 24 
8,607 00 
3,362 38 

15,008 h7 
450 25 
5,664 78 
4,926 85 
2,900 96 
1,569 58 

4.516 78 
8,647 15 
7,464 86 

3.517 82 
3,496 87 



$2,413 97 

1,433 24 

11,700 93 

7,718 71 

7,197 93 

3,003 37 

3,543 09 

-- 7,560 56 

33,465 38 

3,797 37 

13,245 44 

11,744 98 

18,204 91 

9371 38 

3,585 52 

3,974 27 

2,743 27 

3,606 75 

8,191 96 

2,485 09 

7,194 10 

10,300 19 

3,567 56 

16,140 70 

2,265 68 

4,4J0 63 

7,678 83 

10,899 88 

39,215 81 

8,978 73 

20,388 60 

11,083 86 

4,812 82 

6,834 92 



$11,?29 42 
6,222 10 
75,521 13 
33,256 52 
43,660 n 
9,266 89 
10,291 24 
6US21 87 
96,706 48 
16,016 84 
90,649 25 
09,189 23 

123,956 48 
56,796 80 

22.587 17 
26,185 01 
16,38158 
16,300 25 
63,441 66 
12,962 87 
29,101 06 
78,913 73 
21,418 02 
96,550 30 

8,830 12 
34,600 68 
51,037 01 
65,423 58 
88,178 52 
45,844 46 
80,653 20 

78.588 06 
26,344 08 
38,101 63 



$2,662 27 

22r56 

16,824 16 

2,080 66 

4,n8 08 

3,160 82 

2,835 65 

17,322 68 

23,401 65 

1,878 25 

17,067 62 

14,401 56 

13,085 66 

10,763 56 

8,601 90 

7,542 84 

2,306 81 

4.800 92 
16307 20 

8.801 06 
4,884 00 

16,267 75 
2,661 17 

12,934 27 
1,218 66 
3,969 97 

24.470 35 
10,517 50 
61,127 n 
10,786 86 

13.471 51 
16,255 60 

2,404 66 
8,420 08 



SUPERINTENDENT'S EBPORT. 
Table VII.— Continued. 

i ?tM 
I for I tor Llhmry 

epiJn.' are of 
Ubnij. 



Jncluon 

Kulamuoo.. 
K&IkukA.... 

Kent 

Keweenaw .. 
Idke 

Llvlncaton 

]lBCklllBC ... 

Manistee 

Maultoa 

Marquette... 

Mecmta 

Midland 

MiBOBUkoe--. 

Monroe 

Montcalm . . . 
MoDtmoreno; 
Moikeson... 
NewafBO.... 
Oakland 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagou 

Otsetto 

ProsquB Isle. 

Saetnaw 

Si. Clair 

St. JuB-ph,.. 



f»,S4Sil 
11,S19 71 
113,908 81 

8,«rQB0 



11.M 



<3,8aesi 

10,01i^ 
70,070 « 

3s,aBe?r 

8^1 3& 



62,917 88 
82,285 75 

Bl,aciS7 

;»,uae5 

1S,15TH 
8,0S1 110 
38,lS5 3a 



n}.73G 31 

tss.Kn ta 



6J87 tS 


85107 


tSlOM 


■ms 


iseaa 


15S95 


it,ain4i 


• «7 87 


U,«8 47 


B3 00 


173 M 


07 00 


15,876 79 


409 aa 


3.B75 20 


33^:8 


U.lia 00 


342 04 






2JM1B 


80 11 



&3W9- 

1,308 ao . 

3^003 98 



&4,a«^ 



10,117 50 
38,54100 



.'^,538 00 
4.aH S3 
3,313 50 

ie,HM81 
57,BI0 U« 



»uneeo 

0,370 27 



1JT9 5S 
t,131 37 
9,554 01 

5,:^T9 
3.n0iG3 



16.U160 
3.1M£T 

01 ' 5,915 43 



S,4ffll93 
3,341(8 


i» 


1^31 
5,318 94 




10110 


1JS7130 
5.191 iW 

ijKao 


5C« 

nasi 


37.185 »3 
n.fllO 37 


Bn3l 



Iiii,0ie4i 

17.517 9Z 
3,im 85 

80,383 81 
3,3S1 SO 
B,Sn 12 
8,949 85 
1,833 36 

19.010 M 
7.431 US 
3,388 78 

lO.taiiW 

11.31S 31 

31,195 IB 



4,275 57 
1 DO £,333 08 
331 58 I 3,101 35 
100 39 \ 1,730 35 

I 141 S8 

,809 tn 8.533 11 

4.1B9 03 

333 03 i 8,431 SO 
75139 
BMOO 

an w 



3.14106 

5.111 87 . 

50 00 ! 



5.581 87 
17.903 53 ! 

4.987 le 



3.506 73 
11.3N811 



1113.986 13 
114JI24 55 

33,638 <e 
310.010 35 
11,030 89 
18.148 64 
91.700 60 
14.3T7 6B 
109,019 89 
40.9U OS 
17J00 91 
73.568 93 
91.033 23 



58,80157 
58,!«S78 
311,071 41 
18,880 OS 
58,083 80 
98,833 38 
8,311 n 
118,103 40 



13,457 8 
153410 



|18.1B8 8» 

15,803 34 
1.946 09 

4,313 35 

0,315 0» 
10,30187 

3.914 54 
18,Ue34 
10.034 8^ 

3,384 IS 
18.650 78 
14JI37 63 
10(30 
30,734 U 

5,n7 IT 
30,858 67 
13,734 ra 

9,674 86 

10,451 aa 

33.456 91 
2,683 78 

18mi09 
15.795 »( 

iajS88 6T 
8.080 03 

3.578 67 



14.045 46 


3,099 33 


77.838 88 


14,147 50 


7,080 88 


8W4a 


1,051 88 


2^)77 43 


76JI08 08 


30,380 49 


K,103 53 


30,8S3 5T 


79.313 W 


10,19101 



MISCELLANEOUS FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 



Ivii 



Table VIL — Continued, 



Ckinnties. 


Paid 
Teachers. 


Paid for 

Building 

and Repain. 


Paid 

for library 

Books and 

care of 

Library. 


Paid on 
Bonded In- 
debtedness. 


Paid for 
aUftther 
Pnrpoaes. 


Total 
Bxpenditoree 
for the Tear. 


Amount 

on hand 

Sept. 7, 1885. 


Sanilac 


$37,06191 
4,596 25 
42,441 75 
40,000 18 
60,056 51 
80,068 32 

245,683 30 
18,312 41 


$3,058 15 
2,306 54 

16,414 11 

16,406 30 
4,253 88 

12,287 35 

106,02106 

5,080 36 


$2 02 


$5,636 55 
660 00 
6,468 28 
6,966 43 
6,660 29 
3,546 66 

18,360 84 
4,483 63 


$8,062 60 

1,288 73 

9,431 58 

10,064 82 

12,243 54 

19,868 82 

64.624 18 

5,964 08 


163,720 23 

8.933 52 

74,923 26 

78,537 60 

73.288 36 

116,628 37 

447,634 72 

34,006 06 


$12,309 24 


Schoolcraft 


4,687 43 


ShiawaRflee 

Tuscola 


167 54 
88 77 
125 14 
857 22 
13,055 31 
ie7 73 


14,308 30 
15,608 48 


Van Bnren 

Waahtenaw 

Wayne 


13,423 37 
11,882 57 
84,922 24 


Wexford...: 


6,837 57 







TABLE Vni. 

Miscellaneous Financial Statistics, as reported by School Inspectors for the year ending 

September 7, 1885, 



Connties. 



Totals. 



Alcona 

Alger 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien. ... 

Brancli 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix. 
Cheboygan. 
Chippewa. . 
Clare 



Bonded 

Indebtedness 

of the 

Districts. 



Total 

Indebtedness 

of the 

Districts. 



11,469,873 42 , 11,500,534 87 



11,970 00 
1,300 00 
7,906 54 



22,545 00 j 

1,333 00 

4,800 00 

40,713 03 

5,600 00 

2,885 00 

32,321 65 

16,078 20 

73,274 90 

9,956 16 

10,564 00 

10,858 00 

8,312 43 

2,486 00 



12,882 45 

1,370 00 

9,666 52 

812 42 

23,055 16 

1,626 00 

4,809 00 

42,430 35 

13,613 55 

4,024 53 

33,163 85 

16,420 55 

74,424 93 

12,474 70 

11,786 45 

11,828 09 

9,949 58 

2,878 39 



Amount 

due the 

Districts. 



$154,560 87 



$377 33 
842 49 

1,065 93 
332 28 

1,204 53 
500 75 



1,025 77 
2,115 99 
1,236 47 
6,92122 
1,325 68 
1,04128 
1,536 91 
1,677 73 
1,250 48 
74133 
2,960 24 



Amomit 

Received 

by the 
Districts for 
Non-resident 

Tuition. 



160,023 72 



$1,917 16 
1138 
43 55 
11 55 



939 83 

170 20 

16 03 

1,079 43 

1,510 86 

2,339 94 

444 94 

34 50 

32 75 

2 75 

21 12 



Amount 
paid and due 

Inspectors and 
members of 

School Boards 
for Services. 



$19,114 94 



$80 22 
152 00 
338 95 
156 00 
161 65 

73 25 

35 00 
324 75 
152 50 

91 75 
304 00 
265 75 
402 05 
311 77 
180 25 
143 14 
185 80 

88 00 



Amount 

paid and due 

Township 

Chairmen 

and officers 

for Services. 



137,650 50 



120 00 
50 00 
428 06 
258 00 
127 00 
264 30 



414 60 

370 25 

158 00 

275 75 

479 60 

659 37 

398 42 

123 51 

85 56 

50 60 

32 00 



II 



SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 
Tablk YUh— Continued. 



ConntleB. 


"S" 


Total 

"ST 


DiXicU. 


CIS 


via .n/due 
InipKlor. sod 

Srhuol Bcnrdi 
tor Bervittt. 


'jow..l.b 
tor &^rvlM». 




F,BB8KI 

28,882 07 

atjaum 

I1,*JB TO 
Ue.340S3 
ITBOOO 
7,633 00 
6S,aHB7 
1.04SOO 
16,000 00 
19.0% TG 
63,330 63 

as,«3 0Q 

7.«0 00 

mimsi 

10,815 « 
W,ffiO00 
TJBBOO 

isoaw 


I8,I««1 
S.I93aS 
89,110 IB 
3S,OS0 83 

13,061 90 
117,Zre33 
4,623 13 

63,670 ao 
3.643 82 
16,000 00 

ai,o«7a 

B7.B8115 
38,319 10 

33,079 0} 
12.653 12 
30.239 00 
B,Mla5 
198.623 30 


(1,610 ff> 

ULew 

3.17118 

MSttO 

109 81 

8,818 05 
IJ>51S5 

1.187 30 
66103 
1,176 11 
1,330 81 
633 ». 
1,230 87 
3,938 01 

tjusas 

1,183 85 

ms8 

E.II13U 
1,030 51 
T3S38 
938 00 
1,370 13 
3.181 15 

3stm 

I,S9>00 
760 63 
803 76 
650 36 

9.369 30 
718 10 

««» 

S.735 0S 
T,388 3S 
1,73*31 
8T0 33 


tl,OU 98 


•378 75 
115 60 
63 60 
678 SO 
3S5 00 
30176 
138U 
183 IS 
3U35 

195 30 

83B80 
S9V0Q 

351 75 
3W63 
378 00 
13131 

aioo 

IBB 03 
309 0) 
177 21 

393 06 

»78ft* 
163 SI 
39 60 

aiono 

1112S 
141 BO 








DbIU 




Iff- 00 




IJiTOCQ 
1,778 76 


H17 00 


Emmet _ 


121 B6 






OiBDd TravBrae 


36166 

600 60 

69 90 

1,065 ai 

1,911 39 

1160 

i;iffij 

2.06101 

1.M0W 

38 60 

3.108 35 


138 00 


Hillsdale - 


437 86 








446 SI) 




332 m 




■«'5 




, 








660 35 




148 53 












WfflOO 

laaKoo 

S.13B00 
L8,«l 37 
10,813 81 
10,300 00 
83,360 35 

laooo 
aiaMoo 

7,807 60 
183U3J 

ffl.ioooo 

6.9B0« 
IM6W 
ai,S7B0O 


■ 8,876 81 
12.713 M 
2,329 33 
11.8M3a 

1I.0S1 39 

31,383 30 
38,833 79 
3SO0O 
71.3M31 
8,15106 
16.020 m 
2S.60T07 
9.019 'J3 
l,ftW10 
33,189 515 


81% 

1.05133 

706 

1.009 03 

1,169 76 

360 

u;rs 


iia» 




aaTs 
















130 30 








I3B11 








283 40 

lUBU 

no no 


















S5 60 










60167 







MISCELLANEOUS FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 



lix 



Table yjH,— Continued, 



Ooonties. 



Montcalm 

Montmorency. 

Mnskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland. 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Oecoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque Isle.. 
Roscommon . . . 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft 

Shiawassee.... 

Tnscola.. 

VanBuren 

Washtenaw... 

Wayne 

Wexford 



Bonded 

Indebtedness 

of the 

Districtf. 



|B;»3 60 

1,665 00 

44,673 00 

U,90100 

15,821 44 

955 80 

940 00 



11,005 00 

aoooo 

3,837 18 
20,782 00 

2,716 00 

1,100 00 
25,098 82 
14,488 10 
13,44162 
21,623 10 

1,000 00 
37,172 50 
23,213 05 
14,833 75 
17,075 18 
10,547 38 

5,614 19 



Total 

Indebtedness 

of the 

Districts. 



17,792 30 

2,767 85 

4a,a04 55 

12,096 21 

17,762 03 

1,301 31 

2,162 43 

944 

12,835 42 

1,511 17 

4,198 65 

21,921 89 

7,923 15 

1,100 00 

30,190 55 

15,357 93 

14,122 53 

23,913 28 

1,401 29 

37,744 86 

25,211 01 

16,877 28 

19,610 61 

21,589 60 

7,066 65 



Amount 

due the 

Districts. 



17,165 70 
4,607 67 
2,25154 
6,047 66 
66134 
1,412 W 
2,820 17 



2,978 82 
1,340 83 

179 92 
2,807 60 
1,095 28 

314 87 
5,218 45 

541 11 

235 82 
2,905 15 

158 14 
U09 03 
3,282 93 
1,870 66 
1,482 45 
1,036 20 
1,755 79 



Amount 

Received 

by the 

Districts for 

Non-resident 

Tuition. 



8383 96 

97 29 

286 60 

148 U 

2,65160 
150 75 



60 12 



100 

627 18 

644 

58 00 

401 72 

' 280 42 

2,145 31 

86 27 



Amount 
paid and due 

Inspectors and 
members of 

School Boards 
for Services. 



I 



981 72 

442 41 

1,185 99 

5,847 09 

2,747 26 

40 90 



t356 65 

99 48 

243 10 

455 85 
440 00 
341 25 
140 50 

77 50 
310 75 

90 25 
250 85 
366 23 
157 56 

48 50 

456 20 
241 00 
219 00 
359 75 

78 00 
298 00 
318 87 
252 48 
384 25 
337 50 
807 75 



Amount 

paid and due 

Township 

Chairmen 

and officers 

for Serrioes. 



$533 80 

78 60 

262 60 

868 75 

619 00 
246 00 

88 60 
66 00 

216 00 
55 60 

135 85 

620 23 
84 26 
83 44 

2,436 62 
273 60 
855 60 
858 50 
13 60 
863 80 
?75 28 
270 48 
774 68 

4,184 25 
879 68 



SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



TABLE rX. 
Co8t per capita of Public Schools of the State for the year ending September 7, 1885, 



Comities. 



Totals. 



Alcona.. 
Alger.... 
Allegan. 
Alpena. . 
Antrim.. 
Arenac.. 
Baraga.. 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie... 
Berrien.. 
Branch.. 
Calhoun. 
Cass 



No. ScboUra 

Included in 

School Census 

in— 



t. U to 

c«5 



1-2 



279,970 



304 



3,318 

2,582 

771 



315,782 



Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford ! 

Delta I 

I 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Gene48ee 

Gladwin 

Gr. Traverse.. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham 



347 

1,574 

10,981 

484 
6,356 
2,620 
5,631 
1,448 

715 

830 I 

944! 

7431 
2,069 

154 
1,365 
3,149 
1,069 
4,846 



1,232 
2,036 
2,668 
8,606 

2,477! 
4,954 



890 

195 

9,311 

1,282 

2,182 

480 
6,332 
3,775 
1,009 
6,873 
5,368 
6,253 
4,864 
3,350 
3,371 
1,509 

799 
6,767 

460 
1,083 
6,367 I 
1,300 
7,085 

509 
2,474 
6,307 
0,094 

648 
7,039 
5,793 



No. Pupils 
Enrolled in — 



■s 



*1" 



179,004 



354 






1^5 







232,950 



3,116 
1,364, 
686 



255 

1,470 

5,654 

419 

3,911 

2,196 

3,654 

1,208 

496 

465 

600 

563 

1,816 

157 

517 

2,775 

827 

3,925 

941 
1,789 
2,171 
5,4r2 
1,604 
3,765 



599 

145 
7,061 

828 
1,724 

930 

297 
5,345 
1,971 

825 
5,281 
4,478 
5,018 
3,915 
1,589 
1,447 
1,065 

620 
4,974 

413 

795 
5,258 
1,039 
5,802 

432 
1,808: 
5,166 
5,488 

415 
4,064 
4,605 



Per Capita Cost 

for Instruction, 

Based upon School 

Census in — 



V Q U 



15 03 



563 

406 

727 



1-2 

5*5 



$4 36 



!l 

-<5 



$641 9696 
10 64 
373 
5 91 
563 
525 
697 
426 
325 
616 
458 
455 
536 
579 
4 91 
458 
3 76 
654 
417 
12 60 
573 
418 
27 
433 
814 
563 487 

5 28 ; 3 87 

6 10 i 4 52 



709 
609 
356 
713 
571 
736 
605 
764 
398 
436 
293 
606 
663 
907 
467 
577 
^69 
618 



5 2'i 



5 72 
3 76 
540 



565 
2«> 
440 



$4 67 

$6 83 

10 64 
423 
469 
605 
525 
702 

4 61 
348 
648 
504 

5 47 
563 
622 
468 
453 
346 
583 
4 76 

11 ?2 
514 

4 76 
503 
508 
814 
513 
431 
497 

5 71 
316 
486 



Per Capita Cost 
for Instruction, 
Based upon the 
Enrollment in — 



7-s2 

V o o 

lis 



$7 85 



$7 68 



599 
773 
816 



965 
646 
693 
833 
7 67 
877 
932 
916 

5 73 
7 78 
463 

6 70 
754 
890 

12 33 
654 
608 
763 



^1 • 



$5 09 



$1035 

14 31 

4 91 

915 



738 
600 
750 
S99 
5 81 
712 



689 
1140 
504 
622 
753 
580 
545 
655 
719 
698 
7 51 
570 
830 
5 67 
14 04 
779 
506 
760 
539 
950 



513 
554 






3-S 

IB 



M IB 



Total Expense 

Per Capita during 

Tear, based upon 

Enrollment in — 



•^ — 2 

•c o-r 



$6 76 $15 23 $8 59 



c .Si Js 
SO 



$9 56 

14 31 

524 

836 



712; 742 



689 

10 59 

534 

6 74 

7 77 
665 

6 55 

7 73 
767 
668 
7 57 
531 
755 
618 

13 63 
968 
557 
693 
634 
959 



$1018 $1537 
43 91 
677 
15 45 
1141 
996 
30 51 '17 04 
15 96 713 



6 66 i 6 91 

4 73= 5 30 

552: 608 

1 

8 81 8 98 



6 31 
635 



857 
1500 
34 95 



13 23 
10 63 

12 95 
15 20 

18 00 
10 82 
15 80 
897 
10 86 

13 46 
17 88 
37 59 
13 39 
10 74 
13 87 



1110 

14 02 

757 

799 

8 48 

973 

1081 

13 03 

10 43 

1619 

784 

34 64 

1316 

698 

13 06 



725 



^5 

!=5 



$1148 



30 44 
1713 10 27 

1091 : 627 

I 

1130 1 7 45 



15 06 

768 

13 63 



13 85 

8 35 
833 



$13 75 
43 91 

743 
1517 
1811 

996 
18 66 

903 
13 68 

13 88 
986 

10 36 

14 39 
1167 
1081 
13 69 

990 

1367 

* 934 

'. 2278 

2318 

930 

; 1148 

090 

30 44 

13 61 
17 48 

854 

14 96 
809 

10 71 



r 


COST 


PER CAPITA OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
TABLE iX.~Co>Umiud. 


Ixi 


1 


No. Scbolui 
to- 


^".^St- 


Par Ckplu Coat 

for InilrucUoD. 

Bu«I upon School 

Oeuu In— 


Pa Ci|ril> Omt 

Ba»d upon lb> 
Bsiollnwal in- 


pwc^ii'dS^g 
















1 


111 


U 


III 


ll 


ill 


M 


^1 


Hi 


M 


l| 


HI 


to 


'i i 


■ ,<^ 


3M8 




3MB 


(s27B 






15 33 


wan 


VtAA 


in 53 


(15 93 


tA90 


.« 1 


■ .«. 


2,4U 


mi 


UW 


U8 


888 


633 


tan 






6 81 


12 77 


1812 


.» 1 


lubeUa 


ra£ 


*m 


aso 


3jn 


RS 


431 


446 


717 


696 


815 


l:)G3 


8 87 


.™ \ 


Jaokgon 


B.as» 


8,3M 


a^iss 


4.WB 


fl4e 


483 


567 


810 


663 


716 


13 38 


8W 


1121 




M4T 


S.1S8 


3.641 


3.771 


633 


548 


590 


848 


7*9 


709 


IB 98 


1007 


15 05 




»D 


1^ 


aoB 


m 


Bia 


744 


940 


988 


S60 


950 


30 5* 


16 34 


18 79 


^H Sent 


U.M8 


10.08( 


u,ia) 


7.434 


ex 


4SI 


554 


807 


587 


77B 


38 70 


758 


ua5 1 




Ul 


eu 


284 


000 


648 


8 47 


6 47 


WW 


B!!S 


9EII 


13 73 


11 8H 


12 30 


^B Lake 


TBa 


1,1IB 


eoT 


Ml 


5 31 


881 


aas 


603 


821 


771 


1105 


1215 


11 7S 


^M lAPeel 


2.9U 


T,1M 


iOlB 


s.soe 


554 


382 


43a 


63; 


495 


S38 


906 


690 


7» 




an 


£,10S 


SS3 


1.400 


446 


3V1 


400 


;os 


588 


806 


894 


868 


8« 


^H I«iuiwee 


S.Mlf 


8J10 


4.Sffi 


6,487 


816 


4 81 


637 


835 


607 


896 


1165 


845 


B74 


^H UylDBaton.... 


IJW 


4,1WT 


1.487 


(.OEt 


63B 




506 


670 


565 


592 


U60 


"99 


906 


^H UMklQu 


IN» 


fiSB 


(K8 


397 


5S8 




S5« 


830 


889 


845 


18 36 


1508 


17 06 


^H Haoomb 


3M3 


T4B 


i.ES8 


4.067 


4eT 


314 


365 


8 74 


6 67 


608 


18 58 


756 


1108 


^H abalriOT 


S^ 


2^ 


3.LM 


1.800 


483 


ine 


173 


814 


B47 


738 


30 30 


996 


15 54 


^H Haniioo. 


ue 


38B 


80 


308 


185 


306 


198 


438 


831 


3 61 


060 


533 


0*1 




B^lfl 


i;!6a 


G,SBS 


904 


498 


96B 


559 


717 


IS 30 


803 


15 40 


3528 


1677 ' 


^^B Uuan- 


LflBl 


%31Z 


I.3S3 


1.WB 


5BB 


63B 


553 


735 


743 735 


1357 


lose 


1144 


^^1 aacosbi- 


B.083 


4.3K 


1,710 


B.16B 


570 


444 


488 


700 


aid' 643 


1BT8 


047 


12 06 




XJUHt 


3.a» 


1.1SE 


1.348 


510 


sia 


512 


715 


769 


786 


1710 


1898 


18 03 


^H Htdland. 


m 


s^ 


an 


LBBl 


587 


4 81 


492 


74S 


653 


878 


t5(n 


1062 


1182 


^H lOMaakee.... 




m 




"Sj 


10 78 


10 78 




12 39 


12 SB 




35 77 


J 


^B HonnM). 


i.Mi 


8,S7T 


1.37* 




318 


827 


708 


4 61 


607 


1*88 


026 


,r, 1 


^^H UootCBlm..... 


ajee 


T,1M 


334T 


IUt7D S88 


Sgfi 


458 


673 


5U 


573 


968 


676 


„ 1 







au 




M7 - 


USE 


1235 




16 59 


16 59 




2862 


»« 1 


^H HitiULeinm 


ism 


3^ 


s.i9a 


8,996 Bffi 


445 


537 


861 


582 


780 


IBffi 


794 


1458 ■ 


^^H Nswarso 


uea 


t.ll» 


963 


8.471) 4 44 


4 81 


*73 


812 


63D 


618 


1231 


945 


loot 


^^V OtfOuid 


W«i 


7;»T 


B,n8 


5,768 BOO 497 


657 


756 


827 


878 


12 36 


834 


908 J 




l/M 


8J)58 


990 


3,78T 3 83 


494 


410 


638; 813 


819 


890 


842 


8Bi 


^H Orciiibw 


£» 


dot 


143 


7fli an 


810 


723 


605 


10 08 


942 


762 


17 04 


1E«> 


^^B Ontoiuwoii.... 


915 


Iffi 


733 


85 894 


IflWt 


98T 


1189 


£000 


12 74 


17 GB 


38 79 


18 76 


^H OhcoU 


IW 


Z.M 


sts 


£,4£1 


*9] 


493 


408 


728 


707 


710 


UOO 


1300 


1173 






m 


1» 


TBI 


480 


758 


606 

706 


817 


769 
1064 


769 


1138 


16 03 

17 69 


16 21 


^H <H«» 


136 


^B otu«>. 






*,flB 


4.7*7 


m 


354 


*11 


^ 


488 


560 


" 


' 


824 



SDPEaUNTENDEWrS REPORT, 
TABLE IX.— Continued. 





Ho.Bchol» 
iDClDikd in 
School Ceiuiu 


No Pnrfl. 


Bate 


SK£' 


Per 


iirtructioii, 


T«U1 RipcDK 




ta- 












||| 


111 

I.18B 

toe 

B.1S8 
10.108 
4.T87 
B.IBS 
S38 
6,388 

am 

B,«(l 
1^851 

1,800 


Ill 


ll 


c*| 


M 


Si 


ill 


11 


ll 


ill 


M 


^1 
= 1 


PnwinelBle..- 


M» 


7,878 

z 

1,817 
160 

8JH* 
«.«S 

8OT 


880 
£83 
5,7*8 

8,718 
3,765 
8,511 

m 

6.038 

&.eot 

6,111 

4,918 

8,<ao 
i.f7i 


1666 

878 

i»e 

183 
869 

loe 


J2 83 

313 

3«) 

308 
810 

3ie 

(82 
OH 


330 
314 
4 74 

sao 

607 
836 
678 


tei3 

6M 
860 
173 
U3l 
BOS 

802 
10 61 

»ie 

616 


14 96 
1170 

5 47 
441 

485 
1287 

SBO 
877 

loe 

8 81 


15 9) 
1170 

501 
783 
148 

UB2 
8 01 
600 

865 

as 

787 


|9n 

889 

861 
15 81 
17 71 
1816 
1219 
15 67 

17 2D 

18 36 


•8.3 
17 60 

788 
604 
682 
63B 
SB 71 

665 
812 
964 
710 
12 28 


ffi85 


BiWtiutw. 

BtCtalr. 

Sfc/oeeph 

Sanllu 

8ohoolGt««... 

Tn»cola. 

TanBoKii.... 
Waahtenaw... 

Warns 

Waxfort 


lU" 

7^0 

ajn» 

8,601 
B88 

8,871 

ajsa 

0,280 
IB,a83 

UOB 


1S9B 
721 
BOB 
648 
SOB 
10 81 
919 
967 
1848 
15 OO 
15S 



' Towmhip Lfbraria, at reported by School iTi^edori for iha gear ending 
September 7, 1885. 



Totals.. 
Alger 



fii 



?3| !i| I £.° 

ll.EK I 100,837 111,836 88 

IS I 118 I |ia> 00 . 

ITI : 2,37V ; 216 68 . 

13 I -xa lu 00 . 

123 I 1,763 218 Ul 



111 



iihi 



STATIOTICS OF TOWNSHIP LIBRARIES. 
Tablk X.—Conti*wd. 




Table Z. — Continued. 



III! 



• la 
■ill 






MuilBUie.... 

MbnltoD 

UBTqnette ■ ■ 



Midland. 

KlMankce. 

Monroe 

HoDtcalm 

Hontmoraner- ■ 



Newayso... 
Okkland... 






Ottawa... 
Freoqael 



St. Clair 

St. Jaaepb 

Baoilac 

ScboolciaXt. . 

ShlawBSBee... 

VaoBoren... 

Washtenaw... 

Wexford 



3T5(» 
£3 00 

















880 


18 88 


saiw 


loreo 


aT46 








tie- 


75 00 


eu 




mu 



SSSBS 
311 SI 

3U90 



Ul 74 
B8t IT 
WOO 
181 EO 



ISSffi 
SB 68 

MSB 
£16 80 

»24 



94 30 



84 IS 
7138 
148 37 

iei*8 
148 83 
83 01 
M4B 
EST 80 
86 8! 



STATISTICS OF DISTRICT UBRABIES. 



StatMict of Dtitriet lAbrariet, c 



TABLE XI. 

I Reported by School Intpeetora, for the Year Ending 
SeptenOier 7, 1S8B. 



Countlee. 


-l| 


11 


if 






i 
liJ 


1 




033 


fio.an 


»4 


15,31b 


211,8U 


$33,419 93 








Aloona 


















B3 


soo 














18 

t 

£ 
3 


(40 

SO 


s.i™ 
laa 

U3 

1.181 
11.388 


173 38 
67113 


flQESB 






8 


S3U 
104 

IW 










Banupi 


884 


£53 04 

130 as 


















£G 


an 

BiS 

Lini 

IJM 


5 


315 


£,(OT 

£% 

ia.T»4 

98E 


snar 


76 M 








» 


W170 
M60 














1 




18 
38 

n 

2gt 








10 
B 


4 

m 


















31 


14 38 










1 
1 




are 

30 

*^7 








1 
5 
SB 




















» 


4»» 




OtadwiD 






10 
















4 

a 


IS 

306 

17 


410 

a.ffl4 

OB 


180 77 
IK 12 
408 88 
38 43 


8S65 
148 82 








1 


s 









Ixvi 



SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



Table XI. — Continued. 



Coon ties. 




BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION. 



Table XL—Continved. 



OoimUeB. 




n 








S3 

=1 
1 


1 

1"^ 




B 


3TS 


11 

1 


BO 


8.102 
SO 


BO 00 


188 BT 










8win»w 


38 
fil 


1,IBS 
SBO 

431 


IB 
10 


Ml 

ua 

00 


11.S1B 
IJIGG 

SIX 


LSTIBB 

nsi 

1B1E3 


KB 98 


















11 
S 
3 


SSB 
SB 


B 

1 


IIB 
BO 

IWT 
XJKl 


SOB 

868 

asm 
aoo 


738 

12^(1 H) 
18ITO 


OB S3 






VaaBoreD _ 


78 0« 











Branches of iTutruetion, a» reported by School Itupeeton for (Ae j/ear hiding 

September 7, 1885. 



Totata 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 
Table Xll.—Conlinutd. 
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28 
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SO 
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ST 
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» 
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6B 
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a 
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17 
M 

m 

lU 

aa 


lie 


119 


144 
I4B 

m 

Si 

*1 

38 

118 
£4 

138 
51 
UO 
17 
54 
lU 
155 
» 
M 
IIS 
I» 
U 


130 

UO 
138 

IB 
85 

£4 

117 

a 

18 

45 

144 
18 
<8 
108 
ISO 
18 
87 
112 
114 
SO 


58 

53 
08 
48 

17 
IB 
8 

OS 

88 

a 

: 

7 
BH 

se 

B 


58 
4E 

78 
18 

4 
B 

1 

34 

J 

2S 

]0 
«B 
1 
10 
16 

8 
3) 

3B 


10 
8 

8 
S 

8 

1 

8 

8 

4 

* 
3 

U 

12 


M 

3B 

3T 
IB 
B 

B 
48 


a 

8 
' 
IS 
























4B 
38 

se 
va 

34 

18S 
58 


48 
38 

a 

35 

134 
68 






















3| S 
» j 11 
13 1 1 
72 1 6 
















GladKl 




1 
IS 
IT 
38 

3S 
T 






OT'dTnTOM 


55 

» 

88 
U3 

m 

a 


55 

187 
98 
131 

a 


3 

11 

6 

9 
10 
5 
















lagbam 










M 


V4 


„ 


B4 


94 


87 


8S 


ST 


18 


1 


» 
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m 

48 

m 

10 

43 

ua 

196 


laz 

in 
10 

u 
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lie 


m 
uo 

10 

Ml 
48 

12G 


148 
131 

193 
10 

a 

US 

: 

131 


I4T 
131 

191 
10 
41 

IS 
49 

13S 


144 

130 

43 

la 

87 

m 

: 

131 


131 
131 

T. 

38 
ISO 

177 
ISl 


80 
58 
IT 
88 

« 

48 
12 
91 


at 

68 

9 
M 

& 

a 

8 

8t 


13 
T 

t 
B 

B 

11 


8S 
13 
U 
53 

U 
30 
U 

27 


10 

13 

2 

I 
IT 
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Mkoilou 

Marquette . . . 



Meooata _.. 

Menominee 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorencr.- . 

Mnsketcon 

Newaj-go 

OakUod 

Oceana 

OatAQason 

OKeolo 

Oscoda 

Obwso 

Ottawa, 

Presqne Isle.... 



fit. Clair 

81. Joaeph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft .. 
Sbiamtasee.. 

Van BureD.. . 
Washtenaw.. 

Wayne 

Weiford 



BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION. 
Table XlL—CoitHituid. 
Nnmber ot DMricts In which InMmctlon !■ given in— 



! If 



Si 2* 19 



I m ' 1S7 . 121 



lliO I 138 lU 



ii\4 



111 loe no I lis , 



UM 


SO 




ix 


50 




121 


ST 




120 


»7 




12; 


SI 




68 


le 








so % I 



113 I 108 I U ; 4B ' 



30 


B 


IS 


12 


35 


11 


Zo 


11 


49 


9 


2e 


11 


X 


10 


ss 


2 



SnPEHINTENDENT^ REPORT. 



TABLE TTTTT 

Private and Select Schoob and School Apparatus, as Beported by School Inspectors, 
for the Tear Ending Septemiser 7, 188i. 







TlHUld 


BelKt Scbooli. 




Apprnt™. 




°°-"»- 


Na. at 


No, or IMflim 
(n.ploysl. 


Eillniucl 


■Sr- 


No. of dii- 

portlng 
nuipi. 


porUnR 






Man. 


w™,™ 


puplU. 


Tnl.T, 


SOB 


am 


4sa 


»,*S8 


3,113 

S 

as 
le 

78 
20 
11 

at 
<S 
ia> 

74 
17 

10 

I 

a 

102 

24 
43 
108 

iS 
«3 


1,8U 










■ 






b 

34 

IB 
14 

27 
15 

ar 

40 
M 

10 
" 


10 

4 
4B 
11 
23 
84 

13 

18 


















8 
1 


1 


s 
a 


128 

i.oon 
so 






















13 


11 




I.B55 














• 


£ 


s 


171 






J 




T 


G 


12 
3 


rtTT 






, 




1 


= 


" 


a»6 

76 














E 




2 


B3 










2 


1 


T 


tsa 










5 


1 


j„ 


90 
ITS 






t 




' 


1 


1 


a] 














s 


S 


7 
S 


KO 

too 

















PRIVATE AND SELECT SCHOOL. 



Ixxi 



Table XUI.—Cantintied. 





Private and Select Schools. 




Apparatus. 




Ooiintiee. 


No. of 
Schools. 

3 


No. of teachers 
employed. 




Estimated 

number of 

pupils. 

130 


No. of dis- 
tricts re- 
porting dic- 
tionaries. 


No. of dis- 
tricts re- 
porting 


No. of dis- 
tricts re- 
porting 
globes. 




Men. 


Women. 


Ionia 


2 


3 


66 

7 


30 
13 


23 


Iosco - 


8 


Iron 












Isabella 


2 


I 


1 


60 


27 


20 


20 


Isle Royal 




.Tar-kufOT) 


4 
6 


3 
6 


10 
10 


625 
500 


81 
85 
21 

111 

6 

16 

43 

11 

125 

40 

3 

62 

22 


65 
29 
21 
61 
6 
12 
26 
15 

eo 

12 

6 
39 
28 

1 

33 
24 
84 
26 
20 
15 
81 
89 

7 
29 
29 
30 
25 
15 

7 
15 

1 
12 


34 


KalamaZfOO 


23 


Kalkan1f;a 


15 


Kent 


13 


4 


16 


i;»s 


56 


Keweenaw 


6 


Lake . 










10 


I Apeer , . , 










26 


Leelanaw 










9 


l^enaweo 


10 
1 


7 

1 


U 


733 
20 


64 


Livingston 


14 


Mackinac 


4 


Macomb 


16 
5 


15 
3 


6 
9 


1,150 
780 


28 


Manistee 


19 


1 
Manft-on 


8 


Marquette 


4 

1 
6 
3 


........ 

o 


10 

1 
6 

7 


396 

10 

228 

168 


20 

28 

37 

19 

11 

13 

44 

58 

6 

3D 

82 

113 

40 

9 

7 

19 

2 




89 


M''iu>on 


23 


Mecosta 


27 


Menominee 


23 


Midland 


9 


Missaukee 


1 

25 

3 


15 
2 


1 

23 
I 




1,401 

50 


9 


Monroe 


17 


Montr^lm . 


88 


Montmorency 


4 


Muskegon 


6 

1 
2 


3 

1 
7 


5 
2 


460 

35 

110 


28 


Newaygo 


25 


Oakland 


24 


Oceana 


38 


Ogemaw 










9 


Ontonagon 










6 


Osceola 


2 


2 




65 


14 


Oscoda 


1 


Otsego 










9 




■ 











Sl'TSRlNTEKDENT^ KEPORT. 
Taalk XUI.— Cundnued, 



««.». «—-.»... 


Appnliu. 


iLi 




popll.. 


porling dlc- 


porting 
mipi. 


Na. of dl»- 

is' 


3 


BU 


7B 


U 


as 


' 


- 1 " 


157 


» 


17 
2 
Bn 


18 


IJ 


Ul' 9 


1.006 


w 




r 8 


4I» 


» 


4 


( 


1 


s! 


3J 


OD 


^ 


89 










3 








„ 




, 






30 




IB 


* 


* 




IBS 


" 


28 


20 




8 


3 


310 


7S 


i;: 


28 


03 


101 


201 


13.706 


32 


60 
27 


as 













TABLE XIV. 

H I""' Crrtijitalioii of Tmclters, (is rciiortcd by Secmtariea of Boards of 
A-hi^il Kxtimitmnt.for the Yetiretidinij September 7, 1886. 



i,.;J;pi- 






ITU I3.:XI 9,l&|.]30 |B 



V m js, 

'"■ '" SI 



-ii'l|iiil|l€liiii!: Ill P 
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1 "Xj 


IS 


■ 
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» 
T' 


12 
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IB 
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IS 4 I 41 S»\ 



:! 



' I "l I-- 

26 31 1... 
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a; 5.. 
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^^^^^^r EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. Ixxiil 1 
^^^^^" Tablr XrV.— Continued. J 


^H Conntlu. 
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1 


1 


1 

i 
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i 
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11 

li 
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II 

1 


1 
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1 


1 


1 
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11 
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T 
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a 
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8 
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au 
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w 

a 

11 
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^^H •No report received from DelUoooDty. B 
^ J ^1 



^V Ixxiv eUPEBINTENDENT'8 REPORT. 
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^^1 T&BLE XIV.— Continued. 
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^^^H • No repon received from Iloskeeon county. 
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MISCELLANEOUS STATISTI08. 
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TABLE XV. 

Miscellaneous Statistics, as reported by Secretaries of County Boards of School Ex- 

aminerSj for the year ending September 7, 1885, 



Counties. 


No. Meetings of 
Co. T e achers* 
Associations. 


No. Township 
Teachers' Meet- 
ings. 


No. Visits to 
Schools by Sec- 
retaries. 


No. Visits to 
Schools by other 
Examiners. 


No. days devoted 
to meetings of 
Co. Board. 


Amount .of per 
diem Compen- 
sation received 
by Examiners. 


Amount received 
b y Secretaries 
for Services as 
Secretaries. 


Amount received 
b y Secretaries 
fl'om Applicants 
for Sp^ial Cer- 
tificates. 


Amount Allowed 
by Supervisors 
for StaUonery, 
Printing, PosU 
age, etc. 


Amount of Insti- 
tute Fees Ool- 
lAoied. 


Totals 


98 


170 


613 


263 


1,107 


$13,132 32 


$13,546 00 


$1,18175 


$1,321 13 


$8,166 88 


Alcona 


5 




4 


•••-•• 


5 


180 00 


$86 00 


$6 50 


$2 00 


$25 60 


Alger 




Allegan^ 

Alpena. . .. 


2 


6 


4 

1 
3 


5 


20 
30 

3 
10 

1 

16 
12 
10 


216 00 
120 00 
240 00 
12 00 
12 00 
192 00 
157 34 
118 00 
166 00 
192 00 
204 00 
180 00 
168 00 
154 00 
132 00 
102 00 
420 00 
258 00 


870 00 

50 00 

128 00 

44 00 

22 00 

294 00 

92 00 

74 00 

296 00 

264 00 

882 00 

234 00 

62 00 

96 00 

60 00 

80 00 

260 00 

90 00 


11 00 
22 00 

12 00 
600 


10 00 
24 81 


260 60 
25 00 


Antrinn 






54 00 


Arenac. 










Baraga 








3 

****** 

3 




13 60 


Barry 


8 
4 




30 

3 

12 

22 


600 
12 00 
14 00 
10 00 
2100 
32 00 
450 
600 


60 00 


149 00 


Bay 


65 50 


B^nxie 


200 
17 80 


4160 


Berrien 




27 


12 13 


210 00 


Branch 






10 
17 
17 
14 
38 
11 
16 
35 
14 




Calhonn. 

Cass 


1 
3 
1 




o 

5 




60 78 
57 04 


28100 
183 60 


Charlevoix 


48 00 


Cheboygan 










16 00 


Chip];>ewa 






18 
33 
33 

8 


6 

1 

15 
8 


17 00 
600 

40 00 
800 


16 00 

760 

150 00 

13 00 


30 60 


Clare 






19 00 


Clinton„ 

Crawford 


1 


• 4 


160 60 


Delta* 








EUtton 


3 








11 

8 

14 

9 

13 

16 

4 

13 

17 


102 00 
60 00 
68 00 
144 00 
156 00 
192 00 
248 00 
210 00 
180 00 


292 00 
106 00 
324 00 

38 00 
135 00 
244 00 
350 00 

40 00 
200 00 


16 00 
700 
760 
260 

17 00 
35 00 
4100 


60 00 


195 60 


I^Tpmet 




3 

12 


12 


54 69 


i^nesee. 






45 00 


195 00 


Gladwin 






17 60 


Gr. Traverse... 






6 
35 
18 

4 
4 


16 

8 
10 




67 60 


Gratiot 


2 
3 
5 


4 
10 

m m m m m » 


25 00 

17 40 

265 

10 00 


164 00 


Hillsdale 

Honghton 


197 60 
60 00 


Huron 


25 00 


105 00 











* No report received from Delta connty. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



Table XV,—Co7itinued. 



Counties. 


No. Meetinn of 
Co. Teachers* 
Associations. 


No. Township 
TMichers* Meet- 
ings. 


No. Visits to 
Schools by Sec- 
retaries. 


No. Visits to 
Schools by other 
Examiners. 


No. days devoted 
to meetings of 
Co. Board. 


Amount of per 
diem Compen- 
sation received 
by Examiners. 


Amount received 
b y Secretaries 
for Services as 
Secretaries. 


Amount received 
by Secretaries 
from Applicants 
for Special Cer- 
tlDcates. 


Amount Allowed 
by Supervisors 
for Stationery, 
Printing, Post- 
age, etc. 


Amount of Insti- 
tute Fees Col- 
lected. 


Ingham- 

Tnnfn. 


6 

1 
8 


12 
25 


8 


3 


2 
16 

1 


$216 00 
192 00 
100 00 


$270 00 

200 00 

46 00 


$4 00 

15 00 

450 


$80 00 
46 04 
20 00 


$244 00 
198 00 


lOflCO 


2 


1 


82 50 


Iron 




Isabella 




8 


15 


5 


42 


168 00 


182 00 


25 00 


15 00 


96 50 


Isle Roval 






Jattknon 






7 


2 
14 


28 

2 
12 
23 

8 
86 
16 
12 
14 
23 
12 

9 
16 

6 
12 
14 

3 
21 
12 
10 
22 
16 
14 


228 00 
23198 

48 00 
600 00 

96 00 
144 00 
102 00 
144 00 
216 00 
276 00 
140 00 
180 00 
158 00 

72 00 
140 00 
168 00 
214 00 

8100 
150 00 
144(10 
250 00 
192 00 

12 00 


320 00 
292 00 
100 00 
420 00 

24 00 
100 00 
272 00 
100 00 
398 00 
268 00 

48 00 
228 00 
102 00 

10 00 

75 00 
102 00 
174 00 

66 00 
106 00 

94 00 
280 00 
272 00 

50 00 


40 00 

500 

15 00 

75 00 


16 00 


263 60 


JCn.! fi.mii.«nn 






193 50 


Kalkaska.^ 

Kent 


8 
8 

1 








49 00 


5 


56 
1 
5 

10 


15 
12 


70 00 
345 
385 

15 00 

14 50 
130 00 

28 41 
500 

56 17 


227 00 


Keweenaw 

I/ak¥» 


8 50 


300 

15 00 
600 

10 00 
28 00 
18 00 
28 00 
18 00 
100 
44 00 

16 50 
1100 

600 

825 

• 

600 

200 

93 00 

600 


42 50 


Liapeer 


6 
2 

4 
2 




109 00 


LeelaiiA^Br 


42 00 


Lenawee 

Liringston 

Mackinac 


40 


12 


20 


388 32 




2 

4 




26 50 


Hacomb 

Manitttee 


2 




112 00 
74 00 


Ma-nlfrkTi 










100 

40 00 

18 00 

6 78 

130 


5 00 


Mamnet.tn 






•••>•• 




76 50 


Maaon 


3 
4 


2 


16 
3 
2 


20 

1 


65 00 


Hecoeta 

Menominee , , 


104 50 
47 00 


Midland 






53 00 


M(<WA-i|k^ 






5 

20 

1 

4 


6 




20 00 


Monrne 






20 00 


184 00 


Montcalm 






189 00 


Montmorency.. 








15 00 


MudkeflTon* 










Newaygo 


4 




18 
2 
4 
2 


16 


2 
10 
14 
12 
10 
42 


324 00 
192 00 
168 00 
120 00 
116 00 
168 00 


265 00 
420 00 
180 00 
8200 
20 00 
162 00 


65 00 

400 

26 00 

21 00 

600 

600 




86 00 


Oakland 




277 50 


Oceana 


3 




55 00 


92 00 


Ofrema^)v 


23 50 


Ontonaflron 






1100 


16 00 


Oiceola. 


2 




1 




63 50 









♦ No report received from Muskegon county. 
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Table XV. — Continued, 



Counties. 


No. Meetings of 
Co. Teachers' 
Associations. 


No. Township 
Teachers' Meet- 
ings. 


No. Visits to 
Schools by Sec- 
retaries. 


No. Visits to 
Schools by other 
Examiners. 


No. days devoted 
to meetings of 
Co. Board. 


Amount of per 
diem Compen- 
sation received 
by Examiners. 


Amount received 
b y Secretaries 
for Services as 
Secretaries. 


Amount received 
b y Secretaries 
from Applicants 
for Special Cer- 
tificates. 


Amount Allowed 
by Supervisors 
for Stationery, 
Printing, Post- 
age, etc. 


Amount of Insti- 
' tute Fees Col- 
lected. 


Ofl/*04llL 






12 

6 

14 

7 


4 

2 

20 


7 
11 
16 

7 


164 00 

182 00 

204 00 

92 00 


143 00 
68 00 

234 00 
58 00 






119 50 


OtsefiTO - 






112 00 

800 

1150 


HOO 
58 00 


19 60 


Ottawa.... 


7 




U7 60 
28 00 


RnnpnTninnn 










Sa«:inaw 

St. Clair 


1 
2 


30 


5 

8 

10 


10 
5 


30 
2 

4 
6 
4 
15 
51 
18 
21 
18 
13 


880 00 


296 00 
300 00 
2SO00 
256 00 


30 00 

300 

18 00 

15 00 




• 

216 00 




185 00 


168 00 
192 00 
63 00 
180 00 
204 00 
216 00 
228 00 
33R00 
216 00 




195 00 


Sanilac 






206 50 


SdiCMlcrftft 






7 

7 

8 

11 


2 




16 00 


Shiawassee 

Tuscola... 


2 


2 


244 00 
274 00 
310 00 
332 00 
324 00 
132 00 


19 00 
17 00 
25 00 

300 
11 00 

600 


45 00 
300 
12 00 
1100 
40 00 


163 50^ 
161 00' 


VanBuren 

MTaslitenaw 


1 




210 60' 

228 60" 


Wayne 


2 
2 




64 

4 


6 


300 00' 


WAxfnrd 


77 00* 
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SDPEEINTENDENT'S REPOST. 



TABLE XVn. 

Fhmneial Statistics of Two Buttdrtd and Forty-Eight Graded Schools, as I 
SupavUendenta and Principals, for the School Year 1884-6. 



Addison 

Adrlui -- 

Albion 

Allen - 

Almn 

Almont 

Ann Arbor 

Augusta 

Baldwin 

Bancroft 

Battle Creek 

BayCltr 

Boacon Ne. 1 

Bear Lake 

BolleviUB 

Belleme 

Benton Harbor... 
Berrien SprlngB- 

BlgltopldB 

BlrmlDKliam 

BUssSeld No. 1 H. 
BUiuBeldKo.tn. 

Braetenrldse 

Brldseport 

Brighton 

BronsoD 

Bnrllnglon 



900 00, 

no 00 



l/MOOO 
too 00 



[,;w do 

000 00 

coo 00, 

Gaooo I 

4SO0O 

800 OO 



ISSOO 
£,000 00 

«noo 

8,230 00 
10,801 20 

tei to 



11.880 00 
£3,5110 00 
3.000 00 
SMOO 
WOOD 
8S7 00 
3.610 00 
I.0J5M 

7,moo 

1.SU0O 
TWOO 
WO 00 
3)0 00 
370 00 



ITHOO 
11310 00 

5,376 00 



1,700 00 
0,580 00 
»,001 20 
1,807 110 
l,7OS0O 
1,200 00 
LWOOO 
1,236 00 
11,630 W 
20,160 00 
4.0OOW 
790 00 
1.100 00 
1.3^00 
4.550 00 
1,775 50 
0,11100 

2.moo 

1,318 00 
1.160 00 

510 00 
720 00 
1.871)00 



1.020 
1/UOO 



flSOOO 
1,773 17 
2,000 00 
80 00 
I,0e8 21 
58128 
8.800 OO 
7.07 74 I 
200 00 
180 OO 
23100 ; 
03 76 : 
28112 

E.teios 

8,007 00 I 
1,865 21 I 



807 87 
2,385 80 

371 18 
i;!14 1S 

188 22 
223 82 



2.28126 
18,080 00 

oojesH 

1.757 60 
2.156 00 
1.13100 
1.5B3 76 
1.4B0 13 
28,460 00 
a8.U7 00 
B,BS5 24 
TDOOO 
1,100 00 
1.704 87 
8.S15 50 
3,140 68 
13350 4B 
3,590 23 
1,573 63 
1.160 00 



2312 07 
3,603 10 



(BIO > 
14 86 



11 IS 
14 47 

13 67 



12 60 
10 38 



17 or 

10 27 

10 78 

. 10 28 
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Table XVn.- Continued. 



Districts. 



Calumet 

Cannonsbnrg .. 

Capac 

Oaro 

Casnovia 

Carson City... 

Cass City 

Cedar Springs. 
Central Mine.. 






1^ 



$2,150 00 
240 00 
600 00 

1,000 00 
540 00 
050 00 
600 00 
800 00 

1,000 00 



Charlotte ' 1,100 00 



Chase .. 
CheUtea 



800 00 
800 00 



Chcsaning ! 700 00 



Clare 


540 00 


Clarkston 


050 00 


Clinton 


750 00 


Coldwater 


1,400 00 


Colon 


600 00 


Cohimbiaville.. . . 


500 00 


Concord 


800 00 


Constantino 


1,250 00 


Coopersville 


675 00 


Corunna 


1,000 00 


Croswell 


500 00 


Crystal Falls 


800 00 


Detroit 


4,000 00 
850 00 


Dexter 


Douglas 


800 00 


Dowagiac 


l,0uO 00 


Dryden 


700 00 


Dundee 


800 00 


Eastlake 


500 00 


East Saginaw.... 


2,750 00 


£astTawa,s 


1,000 00 


Eaton Rapids.... 


800 00 


Ecorse 


400 00 



g-s 
IS 



$12,125 
241 
500 

2,900 
855 

1,630 
600 

1,440 
797 

6,663 
950 

1,900 

1,m4m 

784 
540 

1,200 

7,914 
640 
400 
864 

2,400 
810 

2,220 

330 

900 

186,341 

1,595 
540 

3,406 
420 

1,911 

850 

33,575 

1,362 

2,430 
276 



50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
25 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
25 
00 
24 
30 
00 
00 



I 

1 • 



$800 00 



125 00 



•9 

1 

g-2 



500 00 



3,850 00 




$16,075 50 

481 00 
1,100 00 
3,300 00 
1,520 00 
2,180 00 
1,200 00 
2,240 00 
1,797 00 
7,763 25 
1,750 00 
2,700 00 
1,972 00 
1,324 00 
1,190 00 
1,950 00 
9,814 00 
1,240 00 

900 00 
1,664 00 
3,050 00 
1,485 00 
3,220 00 

880 00 
1,700 00 
194,191 50 I 
2,445 00 
1,340 00 
4,456 00 
1,130 00 
2,711 25 
1,350 00 
37,375 24 
2,362 30 
3,230 00 

675 00 



I 
"3 

a 

•a 

1. 

o a 



$9,49? 00 



270 25 

2,100 00 

118 06 

350 24 



3,180 50 
515 38 

2,039 83 
492 41 
300 00 
667 85 
455 85 
298 85 



3,111 08 
106 24 
282 63 
322 60 
883 95 
602 74 



955 70 

840 07 

76,581 65 

620 06 

364 50 

4,991 84 

100 00 

882 34 

384 35 

14,408 47 

3,252 02 

1,428 17 

147 44 



S 



a 

s 

o 



$24,572 50 
48100 
1,370 25 
5,400 00 
1,638 06 
2,630 24 
1,200 00 
5,420 50 
2,312 88 
9,708 08 
2,242 41 
3,000 00 
2,630 85 
1,779 85 
1,488 85 
1,950 00 
12,925 08 
1348 24 
1,182 63 
1,986 69 
4,533 95 
2,087 74 
3,220 00 
1,785 79 
2,540 07 

270,773 16 
3,071 06 

1,704 50 ; 

9,887 84 
1,220 00 
8,598 50 
1,744 35 
61,843 71 
6,614 32 
4,668 17 
822 44 



o 



5 

h 

S o 



18 78 
740 
852 
882 
784 
648 
606 
9 78 
1102 
1186 

7 67 
9 18 
864 
6 11 
9 91 
963 

12 20 
068 
750 

12 60 

11 37 
773 I 

1167 

668 

14 20 

13 02 
9 15 

10 00 

12 07 

10 09 

8 16 
665 

11 46 
548 
890 
425 



•a " 



$5 54 



200 

5 61 

94 

2 12 



13 88 
3 16 
296 
2 13 

1 02 
292 

2 12 
2 49 



390 

84 

235 

244 

2 75 

3 18 



6 48 

729 

584 

234 

272 

14 69 

90 

265 

1 91 

4 43 

754 

398 

82 



I 

s. 

3 



$14 08 

740 

10 61 

14 48 

8 78 

860 

606 

28 66 

14 18 

14 84 

970 

10 20 

1156 

823 

12 40 

963 

16 10 

10 53 

985 

16 04 

14 12 

10 86 

11 67 

12 16 
22 06 
18 36 

11 48 

12 72 
26 66 
10 99 
10 81 

8 46 

15 88 
18 02 
12 88 

507 
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Table XVU.—Continiied. 



SmexvOln 

rkirDeld 

Farmen 

FarwolL. 

FsDlon 

Ferryal>nrg_. 



Fllat... 



Fowlarrtlle 

yimnkfort. 

FTanbUn No. 1. 
FnnkllD No. t. 
FrKikUn No, 8. 

Frnltport 

Olrard 

Onuid Bavan... 
Qnnd licdse, . . . 



OMnd RkVid 



OnndrlUa 

OrMDland No. 1 



tSODOn 
UOOO 



UODO 
BOO 00 
l.NIOOO 



TDD 00 
£.150 00 



4.080 00 
BIOOD 
370 00 
I4.e0l SO 
l^SEOOO 
IflSOO 
1.440(10 
1,700 00 
1.390 00 



T*.9n»t 
948 00 

aooou 

350 00 
350 00 

1B7 60 



I3,ni0 00 
•MOO 



288 00 
1.32100 
4.B8O0O 
1,060 00 

moo 



l.TOOQO 
1.BT2S0 



10.S10 00 

i,arsoo 

80.2E1 38 
1.748 00 
two 00 



SiMOO 
1,075 00 
8.130 TS 



72! 85 
58 U> 



a,£58 0D 

4IIU0O 

Ba.«B6S 



ts.nnoo 

1,8^90 
S.DSSDO 



3.047 85 

i.rroBO 



1,404 86 
1,438 £fl 



1,037 B8 
1,376 00 
11,845 la 
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" 


xcix 1 


^^^m DiBtrlcta. 


i 


i 
II 


I, 

11 


1 

■£ 

1- 
1 


1 
1 


1 

■5 

1 
1 




1 


1 




si.(moo 
ifxom 

3600) 

fioaoo 

IJOOflO 

egom 

UDOO 

8or SO 

1.01B0O 

2.000 00 
tUJOO 
1.000 00 

1,600 00 

2^00 
760 00 
300 00 

IJOOOO 
600 00 

700 00 
196 00 
BOO 00 

800 00 

suoo 

TOO 00 
900 00 

i;k»oo 

«0 00 
£33 33 

I.DOUflO 


SUHW 

3.7ieoo 


mo 00 

150 00 


$6.11150 
4.876 00 
350 DO 
788 00 
8.T10W 
1J76 00 

i;aooo 

l,WO0O 

1.8aS50 
M«00 

e.«7oo 

2,508 00 
20.M5 81 


(1.471 fil 
2^00 
238 73 
87 DO 
4,001 14 
51181 
226 00 
631 7S 

440 05 

5,822 70 
3,759 47 
120 48 
3J83 48 

l.l«lt'J7 


$6.889 01 
7.076 00 
688 78 
SliUD 
IWOll* 
2JM00 
1,475 00 
1,80176 


• 18 
7 21 

827 
13 IB 

BOO 
1811 

858 


13 69 
177 
438 

fiT 
856 

2ge 

187 
298 
188 
10 80 
380 

964 
323 
TG6 
8 67 
393 
1 66 
70 
3 12 

278 

502 

98 

87 
168 
220 

184 

8 16 


1198 1 
1688 

13 T8 1 

18 78 J 
18 80 

18 99 
2111 
16 86 

12 12 
7 91 

15 97 

»<. 

13 01 

895 1 

16 27 

19 67 J 
IBU 

9IS 

930 
89S 

1184 

IS 64 
13 W 


^F Holluid Clt7... 
Bolland No. «.. 


£38 00 
8,610 00 
BTSOD 
■SO CO 
330 00 
390 00 
1.Q3B0O 
3,896 X 
7.75S0O 
400 DO 
1.508 OO 
1S.USS1 

T.asr 6s 
Lseuco 

10.218 00 

i.a»oo 

7MW 
8.198 28 
1.625 00 
IMaOD 
19*00 
1.880 00 
12.8fi:!C0 
758 00 
160 00 
KOCO 
738 30 
2.8W00 

678 00 

i.0tOOO 




^^ Houghton- 

^L HmwdCltr.... 

^^■^ Hinaboldt 

^V &V«TBWi 

^H IndftyCltr 

^H I*hp(imliisNo.l. 


»« 














11.13:70 
13.M8 17 

t.3aiie 

6.00118 
I5.9M91 
16.824 73 

1.278 39 

30.807 08 

2,249 03 

828 66 

1.788 07 

11.716 42 

2,878 80 

1.970 82 

790 58 

3,310 13 

21.11180 

1.517 88 

187 58 

1,849 43 

4.380 22 
12.113 77 
1.788 00 
1.315 13 
S.S4B3(. 


881 
998 

712 
13 57 

13 14 
12 02 

10 77 

12 85 

14 13 

10 53 

12 28 

11 OO 

BIT 
884 

787 

10 80 

12 00 

783 


"- 




JwjlMonNo. L... 

JscksODNo.lT._. 

^^. JonMrtUe 

lt»1fc..fc. 


800 00 






1.000 00 


1.050 00 

ant 00 

1.12*60 

S,0M2S 

b.b:5oo 
i.«n€0 

£.480 00 

i«,55aoo 
i.asaoo 

450 DO 
810 00 
1,481130 
3,660 00 
9,880 00 
1.688 00 
1.100 33 
3,000 00 


7.691 OB 

6ae 

313 57 

8.150 17 
801 BO 
370 82 
161 58 
850 IB 

fl,6HU88 
ISl W 
37 50 






lake Linden 


1^00 


I-mont «.- 

L'Aua 













i*a«iid 






Utohdald 




383 13 
810 22 

2.758 n 

216 m 
2.348 ffi 




LudUwton. 

I^OM „.... 














^^^^B^^l^ri 
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Table XVn.— Conttniied. 



Districta. 



H 






Manistiqne 

Manton 

Marcellos 

Marlette 

Marquette 

Marysville 

Mason 

Meooeta 

Memphis 

Mendon 

Menominee 

Metamora 

Michigamme . . . 

Middleville 

Midland 

Monroe 

Morenci 

Morley 

Moscow i 

Mt. Clemens 

Mt. Morris 

Mnir 

MuMkcKon 

Napoleon ,. 

National Mine... 

Newaygo 

New BulTalo 

New GroninKen. 

New Haven 

New Holland 

New Troy 

Niles 

North Branch... 

Northville 

Norway 

Nunica 



d 
aajh 

IS 



s 






1750 00 


$1,200 00 


557 60 


380 00 


450 00 


600 00 


800 00 


550 00 


1,800 00 


8,000 00 


340 00 


270 00 


1,000 00 


2,683 50 


700 00 


700 00 


700 00 


560 00 


750 00 


1,350 00 


1,200 00 


6,138 00 


482 25 


468 00 


800 00 


1,000 00 


600 00 


900 00 


320 00 


240 00 


1,200 00 


3,300 00 


630 00 


1,134 00 


492 50 


357 50 j 


450 00 


202 50 


1,200 00 


2,960 00 


4ft'>00 


252 00 


675 00 


576 00 


1,800 00 


29,730 00 


700 00 


096 00 


800 00 


960 00 


750 00 


1,500 00 


480 00 


907 50 

1 


425 00 


80 00 


540 00 


432 00 


450 00 


96 00 i 


520 00 


300 00 > 


1,300 00 


8,041 25 

1 


540 00 


510 00 


1,000 00 


1,160 00 


750 00 


2,252 50 1 


450 00 


184 00 



3 
I 

OQ 
I. 



$237 50 



30 00 







la 



$1,950 00 

937 50 

1,060 00 

1,360 00 

10,087 50 

610 00 

8,683 50 

1,400 00 

1,260 00 

2,125 00 

7,333 00 

960 26 

1,800 00 

1,530 00 

560 00 

4,500 00 

1,764 00 

860 00 

652 50 

4,160 00 

657 00 

1,25100 

33,063 00 

1,390 00 I 

1,760 00 I 

2,250 00 I 

1,447 50 ! 

505 00 

972 00 

546 00 

820 00 j 

9,341 25 

1,060 00 

2,160 00 

3,002 50 

634 00 



a 
a 

•9 

1 

H 



$243 38 
280 47 
880 82 

3,269 30 
1^81 

1,083 71 
457 85 
312 41 



s 



3,635 70 
870 31 

1,025 01 
300 00 
19157 

1,507 00 

617 52 

138 57 

71 78 

1,586 80 
150 00 
341 90 

9,388 36 
300 00 
808 25 
210 00 
428 44 
360 42 
548 61 
79 23 
253 60 

4,80153 
283 76 ; 
552 24 i 

1,381 99 ! 



3 



§1,060 00 
1,180 88 
1,330 47 
1,740 82 

13,306 70 
726 81 
4,727 21 
1,857 85 
1,572 41 
2,125 00 

10,968 70 
1,330 66 
2,8^01 
1,830 00 
75157 
6,007 00 
2,381 62 
989 57 

624 28 
5,756 30 

807 00 
1,682 96 
43,471 36 
1,096 00 
2,553 l» 
2,460 00 
1,875 94 

865 42 
1,520 61 

625 28 
1,078 60 

14,142 78 

1,363 76 

2,712 24 

4,384 49 

634 00 



o 



H 
S5 



$8 83 

10 41 

8 14 

912 

10 12 

508 

982 

10 52 

8 13 

10 21 

10 96 

10 32 

772 

1168 

7 17 
10 61 

738 
586 

10 87 
853 
602 

8 12 
13 12 

11 16 
927 

1133 

12 58 
594 
5 75 
455 

10 12 ' 

13 86 
583 

10 14 
986 
678 



u 
o 


i 


v« 


-a. 


s 


6 


h 


I 


il 


1 




3 



$2 70 
2 10 
264 
329 
124 
2 75 
344 
2 01 



543 
398 
4 49 
329 
254 
353 
258 
96 
1 19 
329 
137 
222 

3 71 
240 

4 48 
1 (& 

3 72 

4«» 

324 
66 
8 13 
7 12 
153 

3 12 

4 56 



$8 88 
13 11 
10 24 
U76 
13 41 
723 

12 57 

13 96 
10 14 

10 21 
16 39 

430 

12 21 

13 97 
971 

14 14 
996 

6 82 
13 06 

11 82 
738 

10 34 
16 83 
13 56 
13 75 

12 38 
16 30 
10 16 

899 

5 21 

13 25 
20 08 

7 36 

13 26 

14 43 

6 78 



FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 



ii 



OrtoaTille 

OtNgo 

Otter lAka .... 

Phoenix 

PlalDwell- 

Plrmontli 

PanAnatlii.... 
PortCrosent... 

Port Hope 

Port Hnrou 

Fortlani] 

PortSBDllBC... 

ReadlDH. 

Bepabllc 

Rtcbmond 

Riley Ceotro... 

Rocbentor 

Rockford 

Boyol Oftk 

St. Clair. 

SL Joihiu 

SLLooIb 

Ballne 

Salt River 

Sand Beach.... 
Band Lake 



1 

fi 



Table XVn.— Continued. 

I 

1^ 



fonsa 

THtOO 

Tsaoo 

tan 

£.600 



6.002 00 . 
];9»0(l 

i.oia oc 

Z.«BO0O . 

uooo . 

BOOOO . 



itsaia 

2,131 DC 



1,'J00(K 

aesoa . 

3;£iO0C 
1,320 Ot 
3.iraOD 



301 6S 

124 es 

3.11U 51 



U^SIOOD 
1,125 0) 

Ttaoo 

S,M3 0a 

;!,iaoEia 

10,011 » 

1,1^00 

sou 00 

857 09 
11,3% OQ I 13JK5 
3.134 00 1.IB3 



196 M 
9U IS 
1,3?^ 23 
3,TS3ie 
13B3G 

too 00 



issou 


58ffi 


i,«ooau 


WOOD 


1,018 OO 


li,3!15 54 


1,203 00 


18.112 


302 00 


tasoo 


1.7BO0O 


aODOQ 


1,700 OO 


sison 


4«00 


1M22 


1.3W0O 


2.asi la 


S,7«IOO 


I.37M ni 


l.lflS(0 


«W00 


;!.4ajoo 


815 17 


wooo 


123 41 


l.«75 00 


900 00 


1.1»* SO 


37HIB 



ga2B7 

3,838 59 
8B3n 

S.0US8 
608 90 

B,712B1 

2,275 73 

l,Bie 00 

1,001 00 
LISSOO 
WW 
3,778 15 
3.1ini75 
13.708 74 
1.850 26 



^inooo . 

6.113 51 I 
1,77» 12 I 

53100 
2.000 00 
2.012 09 



7.1S8 7fl 
1.705 00 
3.310 17 



Cll 



SUPERINTENDENT'S REPOBT. 



Table XVn. — Continued. 









X 



DiAtrictA. 






«5 









1 • 






< 



8*ranAC 

8*ai(atack 

8*alt ««te. Marie 

Schoolcraft 

8beridaii 

8oatb Haren.. 
8part« Centre. 



I 



Hprinm^ort 

Sprinipwells, No.! 
1 1 

8taoton 

Htnnrfii 

TecofiMeb 

T«!koniiha 

TlK/mrllle 



Three KfTeni 

Three Hi Tern, 
No. 4 



Trenton 

UnlrmCitr- 

Utica 

VandalU... 

Vernon 

VlckfltmrK . . 
Vrleeland... 
Warf»uifU .. 
WaWron... 
Wanhlngton 
Watervllet.. 



Wayland 

Went lUy (Mty, 

No. 1 : 

Wirnt liay City, 

No. 3 



White Cloml 
White Itock. 
WiKMllaml ... 
Wyandotte . . 

Zeeland 

Zilwaukoe... 



75 00 
70OOU 
KJOOU 
>«0 00 ! 
540 00 ' 
1,000 00 ' 
800 00 
700 00 
ToOOO I 
1,100 00 I 
1,013 30 j 

i;aoooo 

«5 00 
540 00 

];3uooo 
1,000 00 : 
5orj ri) ' 

1,20) 00 ; 

800 U) , 
«0i 50 . 
7M00 , 

7arj 00 

84M f)5 I 

aflO(jr) 

540 00 
000 (JO 
1,(1 JT) 00 
AfiOOO 
5fl0 00 

t 

81)0 00 ! 

I 

S40 00 i 

I 

1,000 00 ; 

SCO 00 
700 00 



7 00 



1,137 50 ! 

uooool 

l,S74 0O 
717 00 

1,508 50 
807 50 
575 00 

2,100 00 

2,900 00 

2,826 00 

3,500 00 
504 00 
196 00 

3,130 00 

1,100 00 
550 00 ! 

2,510 00 ! 

1,200 00 I 
688 50 j 
000 00 ! 

1,026 25 : 
250 00 
270 00 ' 
220 00 
180 00 
290 00 
763 75 

1,850 (JO 
000 00 
300 (JO 
225 00 ! 
236 (JO 

3,950 00 
630 00 

1,230 00 



fi.«eoo 

1,!37 50 

2.100 00 

2,474 00 

1,257 00 : 

2,58850 ' 

1,007 50 

i;375 00 

2,860 00 i 

4,000 00 \ 

I 

8,868 20 ; 

4,700 00 

900 00 

736 00 

4,830 00 

2,100 00 

1,060 00 - 

8,700 00 ; 

2,000 00 

1,326 00 I 

1360 00 I 

1,746 25 I 

700 00 

618 65 i 

520 00 ! 

540 00 I 

830 00 

1,663 75 

2,850 00 

1,150 00 

860 00 

526 00 

476 00 

4,950 00 

1,180 00 

1,990 00 






• • 



61154 ; 

1,313 23! 
<»0 00 
64135 I 
411 46 ' 
287 03 
1,470 09 
1,200 00 
1,20»00 
1,650 70 
255 24 

ice 00 

87><37 

710 51 

273 61 

1,204 16 

560 00 

110 83 

270 20 

375 27 

02 08 

162 63 

192 64 

99 76 

05 30 

215 25 

1,771 20 

150 00 

69 23 

60 00 

HO 00 

742 16 

511 00 

500 00 



i 

e 



|ljn6 77 
2,479 01 
3,900:9 
3,817 23 , 
1,907 00 
a.234 85 
2,018 96 , 
1,5C63 : 
43»09 I 
5,200 00 I 
5,(977 80 I 
6«3S0 70 
l;S54 24 > 
838 00 I 
5,208 37 I 
2,870 51 : 
1,822 61 ; 
4,064 14 ' 
2,610 00 
1,496 88 

1.020 20 
2,121 52 

79S06 
781 28 
712 64 
630 76 
926 30 
1,879 00 

4.021 20 
1,300 00 

919 23 

585 00 

556 00 

5,092 16 

1,601 00 

2,430 00 



7.r 



\% 



8 = 

18 43 

890 

555 
10 61 

785 
10 09 

860 
12 » 

734 I 
1108 

10 07 ■ 
1196 

900 

920 

1370 

11 99 ; 

509 ' 
1109 j 
10 19 I 
9 27 
848 ' 
830 
7 44 
883 
597 
830 
954 

7 02 
633 

6 57 

8 67 

7 09 
5 15 
932 
500 
702 



e 






Zi ■ ^ 
IS 3 



tS 08 jflO 51 
2 96 ; 11 86 

4 94 I 10 «» 

5 77 I 16 38 

I 

4 62 I 12 47 
249 1258 



276 
378 
332 

3 15 

4 19 
230 
125 
278 
387 
138 
356 
273 



10 91 
14 96 

11 12 

14 40 

13 22 
16 11 
1130 
10 45 
16 48 

15 86 
641 

14 64 



12 91 
i« 10 04 
1 60 I 10 12 

1 80 I 10 19 
97 . 841 

2 32 11 15 
2 21 ; 8 18 
1 53 I 988 



100 
91 



10 63 
793 



8 93 10 36 



85 


743 


70 


937 


81 


7 90 


85 


600 


1 40 


10 72 


2 15 


7 15 


1 46 


848 



MISCELLANEOUS STATISTIOS. 



TABLE XVm. 



MUceUaneovts StatMliea of Tvo Hundred aitd Forty-eight Graded Schooli. ai 
ported by Superintendents and BrincipaU, for the School Year 1884S. 



I Ufts i 



11 



AddlHHi 

Adrfu 

Atblon 

Allen 

Armnilii, 

ADgUBtB 

BadAie 

BkldwiD 

Buicroft 

BMtle Creek 

Bay City 

BWC011N0.L. 

BevLkka 

BeUeTlllB 

Bdlerne 

Beotoii Harbor 

Benien Springs... 

Big Rapids. 

Birmlngliain 

BUasfleld..: 

BIKaSeldNo.S^... 

Breckenrldye 

Bridgeport- 

Brighton 

BraUBOn. 

BurUnyton 



CIT 



SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



Table XVUl,— Continued. 



Districts. 



Oaloinet 

Cannonsburg. 

Gapac 

Caro 

Oasnovia 

Carson City.. 

Cass City 

Cedar Springs 
Central Mine. 

Charlotte 

Chase 

Chelsea 

Chesaning 

Clare 

Clarkston 

Clinton 

Gold water 

Colon 

ColuinbiavIUe 

Concord 

Const ant ine... 
Cooi)er8ville.. 

Gorunna 

Croswell 

Crystal Falls. 

Detroit 

Dexter 

Douglas 

Dowagiac 

Dryden 

Dundee 

East lake 

East Saginaw 
ElastTawas... 
Eaton Rapids 



a 

a 

I 

a 
H 



o 



1,718 
90 
167 
516 
125 
236 
232 
380 
209 

1,029 
318 
301 

m) 

26ii 
160 
206 
1,062 
171) 
IS) 
180 
452 
334 
396 
179 
196 
27,329 
311 
201 
K7 
194 
421 
295 
4,335 
431 
486 



a 

1 
n 

6 

SB 


• 

e 

< 


1 

< 


o 

H 


1,312 


1,101 


65 


50 


120 


112 


374 


332 


125 


85 


165 


125 


198 


124 


229 


193 


163 


131 


683 


637 


231 


158 


294 


282 


228 


202 


215 


184 


120 


- ...... 


203 


186 


798 


754 


128 


112 


120 


95 


132 


120 


321 


247 


1»2 


173 


278 




146 


ia4 


115 


104 


14,^9 


13,450 


267 


213 


134 


108 


369 


340 


114 


111 


332 


332 


206 


118 


3,264 


3,110 


431 




363 


332 



e 

o 



H 

d 
v 



o 



.6 



15 



H 

a 
v 

a 



o 



16 
2 
2 

7 

1 

3 
o 

4 

•> 

17 
3 
6 
4 

o 
o 

w 

4 

19 



e 



O 

a 

33 



O 



et, 
a 

(^ . 

u 

OS 

u 

ox: 

« 
> o 



45 



43 
47 
46 
41 
66 
46 
54 
41 
58 
42 
46 
..' 54 



a 



a 






m V 
a«cO 



3-5 



1-6 
1-20 



1-8 



1 



8-9 

1-5 i. 



No. of Pnpllf 
Studying — 






6 
4 



8 



M 

o 

«i 
hi 

O 



22 



1-10 



2 ' 



1 
3 
6 
3 
7 
2 
2 
294 
6 
2 
8 
2 
7 
3 
67 
5 
8 



41 I 1-12 
38 ^3 
43 



3 



60 

33 

40 

48 

34 

49* 

38 

47 

38 

45 

33 

38 

42 

63 

44 



2-; 



40 



all 
1-15 



1-4 
IS 
IS 
1-12 
all 
1-6 
1-3 



45 



X3 

o 

a 



12 









23 



9 



20 



13 



215 
6 



73 



2 



17 



13 



18 



25 



rs 



10 



157 
3 



Is Special In< 

Btrartlon 

given in— 



« 

o 

o 



yes 



a 



yes 



yes 



yes yes 

I 



yes 



di 

« 

s 

a 

d 

4) 
04 



yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 



yes 



yes 
yes 



yes 

yes 

'yes 



yes 



. yes 



I 



Qfti. 



9 



yes 



yes 



yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 



UISGELLANEOUB 
Table XVill. 



STATISTICS. 
Continued, 



KUBaplds 

Elsie 

EsBeivillB-.-- 

Falrileld 

Fumen 

FerryBtrarB 

Fillmore 

FIubLIdb 

Ftmater 

FawluTTllle 

FntDhfort - 

Fraokllii, No. I..-. 

PmDklJD,ND.S _. 

FraaUiQ,No.S 

FnelBJid 

FrnltEort -.. 

Glnrd 

Oraod Haven 

Dr&ad Ledge 

Grand Raplda oltr. 

Grand Rapids, No. 1.... 
Grand Rapids, No. IS... 

Gtvealand, No. I 

GreenlaDd. No. S 

Qreenlaud, No. 3, n 

meCitir 

ale. 

Hancook 



CVl 



SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



Tablb XV in.— Continued. 





g 

a 
1 

1 


• 

i 
1 

< 


Average Dally Attend- 
ance. 


• 

S 

H 

a 

« 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
s» 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

4 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
8 

1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


e 

V 

Xi 

s 

« 

S 
i 

• 

o 

% 

2 
8 

13* 
18 

1 
1 

12 
•2 
2 
1 
1 
4 
9 

16 
2 
4 

84 

20 
4 

58 
8 
1 
2 

10 
5 
8 
1 
4 

80 
8 
1 
1 
8 
7 

19 


• 

S 

1 

n, 

CO 

• 

o 

I 
1 


• 
a 

a 

9 

n 

46 
60 
41 
62 


; Portion of Huperlntend. 
ont*s Time given to 
Bupervislon. 


No. of Paplls 
Studying — 


Is Special In- 
struction 
given In — 


Districts. 


• 

1 




e 

2 


• 

s 

i 

O 


o 

-8 


> 


a 

2 

o 

• 


Ok 

1 

a 

1 

o 


Harrison . 


208 
247 

1,029 

1,020 
08 
124 
812 
210 
146 
184 
181 
406 
565 

1,496 
118 
471 

2,429 

1,881 
800 

8,861 
211 
79 
167 
740 
448 
246 
80 
256 

2,600 

188 

74 

96 

202 

689 

1,608 


184 
201 
578 
676 

64 

08 
628 
176 

08 
126 

06 
284 
666 
987 

08 
362 
1,643 
087 
197 
1,060 
181 

70 
110 
678 
216 
22U 

62 

168 

1,311 

166 

74 

96 
202 
868 
040 


114 

177 

620 

686 

48 

74 

671 

164 

08 

08 

60 

200 

879 

878 

62 

817 

1,418 

897 

186 

1,801 

186 

79 

612 

196 

191 

62 

140 

1,216 

166 

66 

77 

202 

284 

876 


yes 


• 

H*rt , ..... 


1-10 
8-8 
1-2 














yes 


H(MltlBff>( 








9 


yes 
yes 
yes 


yes 




Holland City 








yes 


Holland. No. 9 










yes 


Horton .-..-- 


1 

1 

1 
1 


4g^ 
46 
68 
81 
02 
48 
47 
67 
48 
47 
69 
48 
47 
S3 
86 
46 
89 














Houghton 


1-12 


4 








yes 


— 




Howard City 










Hnbbardston - 
















Humboldt .- - 


















InTemess — 


















Imlay City ... 


1-10 
1-2 
1-4 
















Iron Mountain 












yes 


yes 


I»hp«»nilnflrOHy . 


8 








yes 




Tiihpanninir, NOr 1 . , 










Itiiaca 


1-6 
all 
1-2 
1-4 
all 


4 
60 


— 


— 


4 

45 

6 








Jackson. No. 1 


— 


yes 




Jackson No. 17 




Jonesville 


6 

48 






yes 
yes 
yes 


yes 
yes 


yes 
yes 
yes 




10 


14 


13 


ITiLHrAiilriL 


Keelersville 














Laingsburg . . . 


















Iiak« Tiinden 


1 

2 


44 


1-6 


7 


w • • 


— 





yes 
yes 


yes 




Lakeside 




Lakevlew , , .... . , . 


66 

26 
84 
40 
42 
87 












yes 


liamont 

















1/ Anm . . 


1-10 
















Ijansing 


all 


21 




— 


16 








Lawton „ 


1-12 




1 


yes 


Leland 


' 










1 
1 
j 


yes 


Lisbon . . 


i 














Litchfield 





60 
41 
46 


1 I 
[ 1 












yes 


Lowell 


1 • 

' 1-6 
8-4 














yes 
yea 


' *iudliiffton 


34 





— 


7 


yes 


yes 





MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS. 
Table XV UL— Continued. 



McBridee 

HancliBBter 

JfsnlBtl^ae 

Huiton 

Huletts 

Mkrqaetts 

.Morrnllle 

Muan 

Memphia. 

Ueadon 

■MenomlnBo 

Hetamora 

Mlchigimuiie .... 

HlddleTiUe 

MldUnd 

aionroB- 

Morencl 

Morley 

Mount Clement. 
Mount MorrlB.. 

Moir, 

Muskegon 

Napoleon 

National Mine... 

NawayKO 

New Buffalo 

New qroningen 

New Haven 

New Holland.-.. 

Niles 

North Bmudi... 



SUPEEINTBNDENT'S REPORT. 



Table XVni.— ConK«««d. 



NoHbviUe- 

OrtonvlUe 

Otaesa 

On«rI^ke 

PeUMkey. 

PUlnwell 

Plimurath 

Port AQBtlD--- 

Port CnwHiDt. ■ . 

Port Hope 

Port Huron 

PoTtlaDd 

Port Sanilac.... 

RaadioK 

Bepnblio 

Richmond 

Riioy GeiitrB.. . . 

BochBBtar. 

Bookroril 

BornlOalt 

St. Clair 

St. Johiu.. 



MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS. 



GlX 



Tablb XVin. — Continued, 



DifltrictB. 



a 
« 

I 

a 
H 

3 

o 



Salt River 

Sand Beach 

Sand Lake 

Saranac 

Sangatuck 

Sault Ste. Marie 

Schoolcraft 

Sheridan 

Soath Haven 

Sparta Centre 

Springport 

Spring wells No. 1. . . 

Stanton 

Sturgls 

Tecnmseh 

Tekonttha 

Thomville 

Three Rivers No. 1. . 
Three Rivers No. 4. . 

Trenton 

Union City 

Utica 

Vandalia 

Vernon 

Vicksburg 

Vriesland 

Wacousta 

Waldron 

Washington 

Watervliet 

Wayland 

^SVest Bay City No. 1 
West Bay City No. 3 

White Cloud 

White Rock 



119 
288 
168 
211 
368 
506 
309 
210 
383 
209 
159 
614 
514 
522 
506 
142 

92 
503 
268 
306 
445 
307 
204 
195 
2H2 
125 

97 

99 

78 
116 
362 
643 ; 
210 
120' 

74 



a 

!• 
a 
o 

«! 

n 

d 

60 

8! 

> 



109 
193 
141 
190 
216 
878 
233 
160 
257 
186 
110 
388 
361 
384 
394 

111 i 

80 I 

I 

317 I 
181 I 
206 I 
330 ! 
202 j 
143 ! 
160 ! 

206 . 

I 

94 

I 

70 : 

87 i 

I 

65 ; 

87 : 
237 I 
643 
175 

96 I 



74! 



a 
< 






97 
168 

97 
170 
179 
307 
230 
135 
231 
154 
110 
388 
306 
369 
300 
101 

61 
291 
171 
173 
312 
181 i 
110 I 
135 
160 

74 

60 

83 

60 

67 ; 

197 ! 

^ 

328 . 
140 I 

71 

52 



V 

H 

a 
o 



o 
'A 



t 
u 

4 
V 

H 

a 
o 

a 

o 



o 



e 



u 

o 

a 



o 



Ok 
9 

ft* . 

%m 

o 

> o 



1 

3 

2 

2' 

4 

4 

5 

3 

6 

3 

2 

6 

8 
10 
10 

2 

1 
10 



9 :. 

2 |.. 

3 i. 

2 ' 

* I-- 

I 
! 8 -■ 

! iL. 

J 2 ... 

! li.. 

1 

ij.. 

4 1... 
I 

6 |... 

I 
2 .. 

■ 

I 
1 •.. 

I 

1 .- 



I , » « , 



66 
48 
47 
43 

76 
39 
40 

J37 

I 

' 46 

i38 

65 

.40 

i 38 
I 31 
30 
40 

I 
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Statistics of the High-StHiool Departnient of Fiftg-nine Oraded School Districts C'om- 
piitdfrom Reports of Superintendents and Prtneipals for the School Year J884-S. 



Adrlui.. 

AlblOD.. 



Ann Arbor—. 



Beaton Harbor... 
Berrien Spring!.. . 
Brishton.- 



CMar SpiriiigB... 
ChKrloCt« 



Detroit 

XaM SaKiOBw. 

Jlinl 

Towiervllle . 





p 


ji 


(IT ST 


He: taeiv 


ie«i 


HU 


ISM 


ISU 


373 


iB4<y 


19 ST 


810 


ffllT 


SIM 


380 


39 03 


28 48 


4E7 


88 0& 


12TO 


81 


uai 


lira 


STS 


ZIM 


1000 


soo 


IB 09 


iTsa 


iVt 


ffisr 


13 33 


soe 


15*2 


E5M 




HI 15 


HBO 


sw 


23 7ft 
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»(!£ 


IB or 


£5 


IT as 


WKS 


S« 
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13 17 
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15W 


39 39 
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UIIO 
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ST 61 
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aiM 
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Districts. 



Frankfoft 

Grand Haven 

Grand Rapids 

Grand Rapids No. 1. 

Hancock. 

Hastings 

Holland 

Hougrhton 

Jackson No. 1 

Jackson No. 17 

Kalamazoo 

Lansing 

Lowell 

Marcellos 

Mason 

Menominee 

Metamora. 

Mount Clemens 

Muir 

Muskegon 

National Mine 

Newaygo 

Niles 

Otsego 

Plymouth 

Pontiac 

Port Huron 

Richmond 

Rochester 

St. Johns 

St. Louis 

Sheridan 

Saline 

Stanton 

Sturgis 

Tecumseh 

Wyandotte 
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S 




43 
60 

491 
20 
49 

800 
60 
67 

247 
49 

156 

118 

182 
47 
97 
82 
67 
52 
70 
88 
61 
37 
75 

110 
75 

187 
90 
75 
66 
88 
60 
86 
62 
68 

101 
70 
54 



16 ! 
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47 i 
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35 
141 

88 

70 

40 

64 

17 

83 

88 

49 

74 

82 

31 

63 

90 

64 
107 

74 

62 

51 

65 

54 

65 

37 

41 



81 
52 
40 
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52 

346 
15 
36 

110 
46 
56 

186 
32 

137 
84 
66 
86 
60 
16 
83 
37 
47 
70 
23 
28 
60 
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54 
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68 
57 
37 
62 
52 
60 
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37 
75 
60 
47 
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• 
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2 

1 

1 
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1 
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48 
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20 
85 
46 
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17 
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82 
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16 
45 
30 
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80 
60 
84 
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34 
32 
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20 
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26 
31 
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7 
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87 
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10 
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10 
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15 47 
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14 32 
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10 83 
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TABLE XXI. 

Statistics of the Primary Department in Fifty-nine Graded School Districts, Comr- 
piled from Reports of Superintendents and Principals for the School Year 1884-6, 



Districts. 



Adrian 

Albion 

Alma 

Almont 

Alpena 

Ann Arbor 

BadATe 

Benton Harbor. 
Berrien Springs 

Brighton 

Capac 

Caro 

Cedar Springs.. 

Charlotte 

Colon 

Concord 

Constantine 

Detroit 

Dowagiac 

Elast Saginaw... 

Flint 

Fowlerville 

Frankfort 

Grand Haven... 
Grand Rapids.. 
Gr. Rapids No.l. 

Hancock 

Hastings 

Holland 

Houghton 

Jackson No.l... 
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Enrollment In De- 
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i 
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00 . 
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1 
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g to each Teacher. 
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Age of 
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g Cost Per Capita for 
g Instruction. 


J5 ; Cost Per Capita for 
A Incidentals. 


Total Cost Per Capita. 


1 
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1-18 


10 


. . - - 


$14 15 


518 


315 


301 


l-« 


8 


31 


4 


9 


6 
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344 1244 


320 


216 


195 




3 


72 


3 


9 ; 3 


412 


2 T2 
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129 
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714 


90 
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2 


1 1-2 
15 


66 

48 


! . 


502 
954 


3 10 ; 8 12 


1,413 


1 10 

1 


8 


1 
369 


13 28 
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712 
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1 


17 


42 


48 10 
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4 57 


13 59 
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77 


60 




1 


77 


: 8 


• • - • 


400 


50 4 50 


241 


212 


196 




5 


42 


6 


9 


6 


552 


3 78 9 30 


i 115 


115 
84 


80 
74 




2 
2 


58 
42 


! 




10 00 
595 
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1^00 
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' 10 

1 
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67 
302 


51 
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44 
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... 
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4 


51 

58 


I 
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5 61 
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8 


10 
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2 


67 


10 ..... 
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830 
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43 


15 


10 6 
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12 85 


90 


50 


52 


•••----- 
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69 


1 
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74 
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12 
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87 
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5 


42 


1 
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17 


46 


4 
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3 
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99 





3 


44 
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51 


3 
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37 
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44 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



TABLE XXm. 

LoccU Committees, Conductors, and Instructors at Teachers' Institutes for the 

Calendar Year 1885. 



Counties. 


Local Committees. 


Conductors. 


Assistant Instructors. 


Alcona 


Hugh Brown 


E. P. Church 

Ti- Putnam 


8. B. Laird. 


AUeflran (1).... 


E. G. Trowbridge 

L. E. Irland 


E. B. Fairfield, Jr. 


Allegan (2) 


Austin George 

C. T. Grawn. 

H. R. Pattengill 

H. R. Pattengill 

J. Estabrook 


H. R. Pattengill. 


Antrim 


C. 8. GuUe 


F. O. Wickham. 


Arenac 


J. H. Belknap 


F. L. 8nodgra8s. 


Baraga 


W.J. Cox 


J. G. Johnston. W.J. Cox. 


Barry 


C. H.Cole 


G. A. Osinga, LeRoy Halsey. 


Bay 


J. W. Hauxhurst 

T. B. Pettit 


W. H. Payne 


F. W. Lankenaw. 


BenxiA 


C.W. Pickell 

E.C.Thompson. 

Daniel Putnam 

I. N. Demmon 

H.A.Ford 


G. J. Edgecombe. 


Berrien 

Branch 


G. F. Comings.. 

H. J. Cook 


J. W. Simmons, O. E. Aleshire. 
F. A. Barbour, H. J. Cook. 


Calhoun 

Cass 


M.W.Cobb 

J. B. Boyd 


O. D. Thompson. 

J. L. Lucas, W. C. Hewitt. 


Charlevoix 


R. T. Corbett 


John Gtoodison 

J. W. Ewing 


W. E. Ransom. 


Cheboygan 


W. L. Barr 


F. O. Wickham. 


Chippewa 

Clare 


A. J. Murray 


H. C. Rankin 

R. W. Putnam. 

J. Montgomery 

H. R. PattenglU 

Chas. Kelsey 


A. J. Murray. 


D. E. Alward 


H. R. Pattengill. 


Clinton 


S. W. Baker. 


8. W. Baker, Mrs. J. M. Dilts. 


Crawford ... ( 


W. A. Masters 


H. M. Enos. 


Roscommon. 
Delta 


Adele Tyler 


H. C. Rankin. 


Menominee . 
Eaton 


M. Louise Jones. 

M.C. Ladd 


I. N. Demmon. 

H. M. Enos 


D. Howell. 


Elmmet 


J. T. Ewing. 


Oenesee 


M. H. Hughes 


D.Howell....* 


J. W. CaldwelL 


Gr. Traverse.. 
Oratiot 


C.J. Rneeland 

K. RollaPeet 


C. T. Grawn 

H. King 


W. H. Brooks. 
G. P. Glenn. 


Hillsdale 

Hntightnn 


3. G. Burkhead 

W.J. Cox 


A. E. Haynes 

H. R. Pattengill 

W. D. Clizbe 


W. A. Drake, J. R. Miller, A. Lodeman. 
J. G. Johnston. W. J. Cox. 


Huron t.. 


Gteo. A. Maywood 

H. F. Derr 


H. C. Rankin. 


Ingham 


D. Howell 


M. Louise Jones, J. 8. Crombie. 


Ionia 


J. W. Ewing 


J. 8. Crombie 

Austin George 

D. E.Haskins 

A. E. Haynes 


C. L. Bemis, J. W. Ewing. 


Isabella 


M- DeverftRnT 


H. King. 


Jackson 


Eugene Miller 


W. S. Perry, A. Lodeman, Eugene 




Ashley Clapp 


Miller. 
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Table XXm.— Conh'ntied. 



Countlea. 


Locnl Committees. 

• 


Conductors. 


• 
Assistant Instmctors. 


Kalkaska^ 


G. R. Cotton 


H.A.Ford 


Mrs. Kate B. Ford. 


Kent (3) 


N. H. Walhridge 

G. A. Ranney 


L. McLouth 


D. Howell, E. A. Strong, Geo. C. Shep- 
ard. 

W. S. Perry, Mrs. A. M. Garrigues, K 


Kent (4) 


H. R. Pattenglll 

H. R. PattengUl 

I. N. Demmon. 

O. D. Thompson 

H. A. Ford 


Keweenaw 


W. J. Cox 


A. Strong, J. W. Caldwell. 
J. G. Johnston. W. D* Cox. 


Lake 


1 
A. N.Smith. 


J. W. Caldwell. 


Lapeer. 


W. D. Clizhe 


Geo. P. Glenn, Mrs. A. M. Garrigues. 


Leelanaw 


Minnie A. Voice 

A. E. Curtis 


Mrs. Kate B. Ford. 


Lenawee 


Austin George 

L N. Demmon 

J.W. Ewing^ 

W. S. Perry 

J. S. Cromhie 

Chas. Kelsey 


J. W. Humphrey, E. Q. Walker. 


Livingston 


W. A. Sprout 


E. P. Church, W. H. Payne, Geo. 


Mackinac 


LN. Collins 


Barnes. 
G. J. Edgecumhe. 


Biacomh 


W. D. Rice 


C. B. Hall. 


Manistee 


Wehster Cook 


H. R. Pattengill. 


Marouette 


F. D. Davis 


John Northmore. 


Maaon 

Mecosta 


S.N. Hill 

P.M.Brown 


J. W. Caldwell 

E. A. Strong... 


E. L. Brlggs. 
W. N. Ferris. 


Midland 

Missaukee 


T. W. Crissey 

D. W. Day 


S. G. Burkhead 

H- A. Ford 


W. A. Drake. 
Mrs. Kate B. Ford. 


Monroe 


J. A. Stewart 


H. A. Ford 

C. B. Thomas 

H. R. Patt^ngill 

E. P. Church 


Mrs. Kate B. Ford, J. Montgomery. 


Montcalm 


F. A. Lyon 


I. W. Bamhart, C. O. Hoyt. 


Montmorency 


H. A. McNeil 


E. L. Little. 


Muskegon 


Mrs. Nellie A. Whipple.... 
Tyson Smith 


O. D. Thompson. 


Newaygo 


J. Estahrook 


H. C. Rankin. 


Oakland 


F. S. Fitch 


I. N. Demmon 

C.W. Pickell 

H. R. Pattenglll 

S. W. Baker 


T. S. Clark, F. S. Fitch. 


Oceana 


SethEdson. 


E. L. Briggs. 


Ogemaw 


A. E. Sharoe 


F. L. Snodgrass. 


Osceola. 


.B. C. Scott. 


N. H. Walhridge. 


Oscoda 


John Randall 


H. R. Pattenglll 

H. R. Pattenglll 


John Randall. 


Otsego 


Henry Whitely 

E. B. Fairfield, Jr 

A. Knechtel 




Ottawa 

Saginaw 


E.B.Fairfield, Jr.... 

H. R. Pattenglll 

N. H. Walhridge.... 
W. H. Payne 


R. W. Putnam, J. G. Plowman. 
H. A. Ford. 


St. Clair 


E. M. Fisher 


E. M. Fisner. 


St. Joseph 


Daniel GiUette 

J. F. Seaman 


H. R. Pattenglll. 


• 
Sanilac 


Wehster Cook 

W. H.Payne 


R. W. Putnam. 


Shiawassee 


A. D. Mclntyre 

Wm. Honey 


J. W. Caldwell. 


Tuscola 


E.A.WUson 


N. H. Walhridge, W. H. Honey. 


Van Buren ... 


A. C. Martin 


P. A. Latta. 


E. M. Russell. 


Washtenaw... 


E. C. Warner 


J. Estahrook 


R. W. Putnam, A. Lodeman, E. M. 

Foote. 
W. H. Cheever, Laura L. Rose, J. W. 


Wayne 


J. A. Sinclair 


W.H.Payne 


Wexford 


G. S. Hicks 


H. R. Pattenglll 


Caldwell. 
Henry M. Enos. 
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TABLE XXrV. 
Enrollment at Teaekera' Itutilidea for the CaleitdaT Year 

III ~^ 
ti.«e i,tBS sosT 



Antrim... 



Berrlea 

Calhoun 

Cus 

CbkrlevDli 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Crawford 

Roscommon . . 

Delta 

Menomiutie . . . 
Eaton 






so 58 I 
W , 12S _ 



Grand Trav. 

Oratlot 

HlllMlalo.. 
HooshtflD... 

<■) lllHt 



utc at Haugalack. 



Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamuoo.. 
Kalkaska ... 

Kent (I) 

Kent (*) 

Keweenair , . 
Lake 

Livingston... 

Macomb 

Uanlstee 

MsrqnHlte.... 



Midland 

Missaukee.. . 



MnatiDorenc 
Oakland 



Ottawa.... 



ENROLLMENT AT TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 
Table SXIV,— Condiiued. 
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Table XJLl v.— Continued. 



St Clair..... 
St Jowph... 

Sanilac 

ShiBvraaaee . 

VaoBureii.. 
WsBhttiuw. 

Wexford 



Ntunbtr Strolled, 



^ Flnl. ^ Third. ^^/ 
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COUNTY BOARDS OF SCHOOL EXAMINERS. 



TABLE SXVIL 
Mcmberg of Counly Boards of School Eiaminera for the Year 1885-6, 



OoantlM. 


Nsmes. 


Postofflote. 


OocnpMlonB. 


iss 


, 


fl-.^ir^^^^"!^.:::: 




. , 








^^tH^^V. 








Ha— :^ 












^' - ] 


RSp-'"-"-""^"" 


ProbaM JudBe!.MI 
Clererman. 












^'^ ) 
























Alpra*. \ 






AMaiDBj-,- ^ 




















Mm. C. B. Zeran.Secretarr.... 


EwtporL. 














tiffilSSaSS::::::: 






















Tbomwi MtOillcn. Chalniuin... 




















DrngBl»t_ 






Enorli And ma, Chairman 

iviiS»ftS.i^:::::::: 






B«nT..._ 1 














M. R. H.rtWBll. Chairman 

Juhu U. Sharpe, Secretarr 


££!&»''::: 


















^^... \ 


Mrs. Row Woodwwil. Ch'm'n. 
Thomas B. Pottltt, SecnitBry... 


Fnmktort. 

Ovlatt.UciiiuwCo 

NIlM 




188T 




















NewBDflalo.__._ 
Benton Harbor.. 

Coldwater 
















J. D. A. Flak, Chairman 






















S. G. GoraUne, Chairmaa 


Battle Creek 

2Sr^::::::: 
















HouaekMper. 

Teacher 






R. W. Ham, Chairmaii__ _. 

^'ba^'r^S'S^lil^^f'.'::::::: 














C»-«wlto-"---'"- 








SSC^-^"??":--.::: 








USSfIS::;;;: 
gSftlffit:::;:: 

Saolt Ste. Marie. 








5£SSS^:::::::: 






Frank Shspard, Chalnnan 




Oheboygoi. j 












FEfSi^"^'"'-:--: 




















Thomaa W. AveriU, Chairman . 


CDQDtf Treaanrer. 


1887 
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Table XKVn.— Continued. 



L. F. Conrad... 



Chas. E. Uicks... 



Chas. McElDnejr, ChBimuui.. 

Orr i3cliurti, Secrol*ry 

J. L. WBKMr 

A. L. Deuel. Chalrmui 

J. T. Ewing, SocreUry 

Jaraea L. Morrlce 



f aj-wood, Cbairmnn. . . 



il. Jay CalklDB. Chainnan... 

J.S. Hiuton. 8eo»tary 

A. R. Hardy 



C. UBemis.. 



P. F. Dodd*. SecreWry . . , 



.In^bar 



FredeHckvlllB.. 

Eieanaba... 

Escanaba 

Fayette 



nRajIds-. 



Harbor s^prloBH.. 

PeloBkey 

Harbor SprlDBa.. 



KiQgtHey 

Traver« City.. 
Fire Lake 



. EostTawBs... 



Al«i, Hadlook... 



Brooklyn 

SpitDgport. .- 

Angmt* 

Tioksbarg... 



Surveyor 

AttorDBf 

Her«baDt 

AtMmey 

RealEsiata... 
Phyalcian 

Editor.."."."."."' 

Teacher 

Coonty TrsaBorer. 

Teacher 

Attorney — 

Attoroey 

Farmer 

Phj^oiBU 

Teacher 

Clergyman 

Attorney 

Teacber 

Teacher 

Clork _... 

Attorney 

Teacher 

Attorney 

Teaoher 

T«aobe» 

Editor -- 

Teaohec 

Sorreyor 

County Clerk.. 

Physician 

PhyBieJan 

County Clerk... 
Attorney 

Pbyalolan 

Teaoher 



OOTWTT BOARDS OF SCHOOL EXAMINERS. 
Tablk XZVIL— OonfiNHAl. 



Mavomb... 
MnulsMg... 
MbiiIMii... 



JIiii»aukM_... 



I. Ablmi, Chklniuui-. 



Wm. A. WJUiams, Chulrnurt.. 
J. C DnuBtsn, Secrebtry.. 
C.A.1 



K. a. Jobnaoii, Clutimuui. . , 

D. A. Cornell, Seeretarr 

r.J.WesL 



Henry McMuiub... 

n. C. WUaon, Outirman... 



Thomas Oordon, Cbafraian„.. 

I M. M. Abbott. Sen niary 

H. E. Reed 



..-.; G.A. CftdT St 
' I James Mccian 



M. W. Smith. 



G. H. Kllborn-. 



Jolin Etonlevey, Cbalrman... 



Jobn Nortbmoni... 



P. M. Brown. Chairman.. 

C. G. Tuck. BBcntary 

W.X. E^rria 



D. MoBaln. Jr., Seoretarr... 
H. P. Lamb 



Qraod Rapida,. 

CanDongbois^.. 

Copper Falls..,. 
Conltal Mlae... 



Northport — 
Maple CIU... 
Travene Cltj 

BliuOeld 

HudlOD 

HoweU 



ManlsUe.... 

ManlsMe 

Bwu Lake... 



SI. Jamoe 

iBbptHnlns..... 

RepSfic-.;"; 

FuuiiWIn 

Lndlneton — 
Ludlninon 

BlgtUtitdL... 

BlKHapiiiil!!. 

NorwAv 

HettonuiiM... . 



Hannw 



AUornar 

Nwwryiwui.. 



Phyalelan. . . 



PhTBlHaii-. 
AHarDa]i.... 
AUontJ... 



Auorney .. 



» 



Attornoy... 



IS 



a 



SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 
Tablb Si V 11, — Continued. 



I 
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PRESIDENT'S ANNUAL REPORT. 
To the Honorable Board of Regents : 

I beg leave to anbmit my report for the year ending September 30, 1885. 

The following changes have occuired in the Faculties : 

Owiug to the illness of Professor Wilaon of the HonHEopathic Medical 
College at the opening of the University year, the duties of his chair were 
performed for three weeks by Dr. Long, of Ionia. It being found imprac- 
ticable for him to favor ue with his services longer. Dr. John F, Brown, of 
Jackson, was appointed in his stead Lecturer for the year. 

In June, 1885, Instructors B. L. D'Ooge, A. M., H. H. Kingsley, A. B., 
and John Dewey, Ph. D.. were reappointed for one year; Henry Wade 
Rogers, A. M., Tiippan Professor of Law, was appointed also Professor of 
Roman Law in the School of Political Science ; SIoHimer E, Cooley, As.sist- 
ant Engineer, U. S, N., who had been detailed by the Navy Department to 
give instruction here for a limited period, received the permanent appoint- 
ment of Professor of Mechanical Engineering; Arthur W. Burnett, A. B., 
was appointed Instructor in English and in German for one year ; James N. 
Martin, Ph. M,, M. D,, was chosen Lecturer on Oral Pathology and Surgery 
in the Dental College ; the title of Clarence G. Taylor, B. 8., was changed 
from Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, to Superintendent of the 
Mechanical Laboratory, and that of Assistant Professor Charles S. Denison, 
M. S., C. E., from Assistant Professor of Mechanical and Free Hand Draw- 
ing, to Frofeasor of Descriptive Geometry, Stereotomy, and Drawing: and 
the following appointments were made to complete the Faculty of the 
Homccopathic Medical College: Hugo R. Arndt, M. D., Professor of Mate- 
ria Medica, James C. Wood, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseaeea 
of Women and Children, and David F. McQuire, M. D., Associate Professor 
of Ophthalmology and Otology. 

The resignation of Hon. James V. Campbell, Marshall Professor of Law, 
was for the second time presented and reluctantly accepted. 

In August, the resignation of C, K. Wead. Acting Professor of Physics, 
and that of Charles K, Adams, Professor of History and Dean of the School 
of Political Science, were tendered and accepted; and Hon. Thomas M. 
Cooley was elected Professor of History and Dean of the School of Political 
Science. 

Mr. Wead has given nine years of faithful service to the University. It 
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may be hoped that the exigencies of business affairs, which call him away 
for a time from his scientific work, will not prevent him from resuming at 
an early day the studies and investigations in physics, for which his attain- 
ments and abilities so eminently fit him. 

Dr. Adams resigned his chair to accept the honorable appointment of 
President of the Cornell University. He has spent all the years of his man- 
hood under the roof of this Institution. Having graduated here in 1861, he 
has since then been constantly in the service of the University. Since 1867 
he has filled the chair of History. It is not too much to say that he has 
brought his department of work to the very front rank, while by his writings 
he has gained a wide reputation as a scholar. By his large study of educa- 
tional problems and his broad views of University work, he has contributed 
his full part to the development of this University and has thus fitted him- 
self for the large responsibilities which are now laid upon him. He carries 
with him the best wishes of his former associates for his success in his new 
field, and for the prosperity of the great institution over which he is called 
to preside. 

It is with the sincerest regret that the University sees Judge Campbell 
terminate all official connection with us. Only one other man living was at 
so early a date in her service, and no one has ever served her more faithfully. 
In 1841, the year in which the University was opened for the reception of 
students, he was made Secretary of the Board of Regents, and he discharged 
the duties of that office until 1845. In 1859, on the organization of the Law 
Department, he was appointed to the chair, which he has now resigned after 
twenty-six years of labor. To his affluent learning, his wide reputation as a 
jurist and a scholar, and his great attractiveness as a teacher and a man, the 
Law School owes no small degree of its success. His interest in all depart- 
ments of the University was so generous^ and his companionship was so 
cherished by the members of all our Faculties, that his withdrawal will be 
felt throughout the University. 

It is the cause of deep gratification to the whole University, that Judge 
Cooley, whose resignation was so regretted last year, has consented to rejoin 
us for a time at least, and give instruction in the Literary Department, in 
Constitutional History and Political Science, and in the Law School in Con- 
stitutional Law. 

In September the Executive Committee appointed Howard Ayers, Ph. D., 
Instructor in Zoology for one year, and Jerome C. Knowlton, A. B., Assist- 
ant Professor in the Law School for one year, and invited Professor Harring- 
ton to give the instruction in Physics during the first semester. 

The degrees conferred were as follows : 

DKGRRB8 ON EXAMINATION. 

Bachelor of Letters 11 

Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) 1 

Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering) 6 

Bachelor of Science 7 

Bachelor of Philosophy 16 

Bachelor of Arts 37 

Master of Letters 1 

i 

Mechanical Engineer 1 

Master of Science 1 

Blaster of Arts 6 

Doctor of Medicine (Department of Medicine and Sorgery) 80 
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Bachelor of Laws 186 

PluirmaceTitical Chemist 26 

Doctor of Medicine (Homoeopathic College) 6 

Doctor of Dental Snrgery 28 



HONOBAKT DEGRKES. 

Master of Pharmacy..*. 1 

Mechanical Engineer 1 

Doctor of Philosophy 1 

Doctor of Laws 1 

Total 867 

The number of students in attendance was as follows: 

DKPABTMENT OF LITSRATUBK, 8GIKNCE AND THE ABTS. 

Resident Graduates 16 

Candidates for a Degree .*. 448 

Students not Candidates for aDegree 66 — 684 

DBPABTMBNT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Third Year students 84 

Second Year Students 118 

First Year Students 18S — 884 

DEPARTKKNT OF LAW. 

Seniors 148 

Juniors 11» - 262 

SCHOOL OF PHABMACT. 

Resident Graduates 4 

Second Year Students 80 

First Year Students 27-61 

HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

Students— Total in the CoUege 84 

COLLEGE OF DENTAL 8URGERT. 

Students— Total in the CoUege 80 

i»6 

Compared with the preceding year there was a decline in attendance in 
every Department except in the Dental, where there was a slight gain. 
There can be no doubt that the decline was largely due to business depres- 
sion. We knew of many who had completed their preparatory studies with 
the intention of coming, but who found themselves at the opening of our 
Academic year unprovided with the necessary means to meet even the small 
expense of a student's life here. This year opens with every prospect of a 
large increase in attendance. 

The number of women in the University was 196, being 16 more than in 
the preceding year. They were distributed in the several Departments as 
follows : 

Department of Literature, Science and the Arts 119 

Department of Medicine and Surgery 56 

Law Department - 2 

School of Pharmacy 1 

Homoeopathic Medical CoUege 10 

College of Dental Surgery 8 

196 
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The number of women was 15 per cent, of the total attendance, while in 
the previous year it was only 13 per cent. The principal part of the increase 
in the attendance of women was in the liepartment of Medicine and 
Surgery. 

As usual, our students are drawn from every part of this land and from 
several foreign lands. The fact that we are instructing so many students, 
whose home is not in Michigan, often calls out the suggestion that a State 
Institution like this ought to charge higher fees than it does for such per- 
sons, and so increase its resources. This seems so plausible that it may be 
well to give the subject a little consideration. 

It seems not to be understood by all that an important discrimination is 
now made between the fees of Michigan students and those of non-resident 
students. The charges are as follows: For admission, to Michigan students, 
ten dollars; to all others, twenty-five dollars; the annual fee for the Liter- 
ary department, for Michigan students, twenty dollars, for all others, thirty 
dollars; in all other Departments, for Michigan students, twenty-five dol- 
lars, for all others, thirty-five dollars. We may say with approximate accu- 
racy that the fees for non-resident students are about fifty per cent, greater 
than 'hose for Michigan students. 

Furthermore, it is understood by very few outside of the University, that 
when instruction is given by lectures, as it is mainly in the Professional 
Schools and to some considerable extent in the Literary Department, the 
attendance of the non-resident students adds little or nothing to the expense 
of instruction, and therefore the fees received from them are almost clear 
gain to the treasury. One may lecture to four hundred students from sev- 
eral States as easily as to one hundred from Michigan alone. During a large 
part of the history of the Law School the fees from non-resident students 
alone in that school have more than paid the current expenses of it. It so 
happens that the proportion of non-resident students in the Professional 
Schools is much larger than in the Literary Department, being 60 per cent, 
in the former and 40 per cent, in the latter. 

Having regard simply to the pecuniary advantage of the University, the 

Eolicy of the Regents should be to make the fees of non-resident students as 
igh as possible without diminishing materially the number. They might 
be fixed so high as to cut off attendance from other States. For it must be 
remembered that in the Western States, from which we draw most of our 
non-resident students, education is furnished by good Colleges and State 
Universities at very low rates. In some of them there is no charge for tui- 
tion. The fees have been raised in this University twice in the last eight 
years. In 1877 the annual fee and the diploma fee were each increased five 
dollars. In 1882 the annual fee for non-resident students in the Literary 
Department was again increased five dollars and in the Professional Schools 
ten dollars. The fees exacted of students from other States are now larger 
than they are in several prominent western institutions. 

Now wo are confronted with the rather unwelcome fact, that since the 
last increase in the fees in 1882 the number of non-resident students has 
rapidly and steadily decreased, while the attendance of Michigan students 
has been very steady, as the following table will show : 
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Tbe aDnual fees due from non-resident gtudeots in 1881-2 were t21,100, 
while under the higher rates now asked they umounted in 1884-5 to only 
131,800. If there is do other cause than the increase of feos operating to 
diminish the atteadance of students from abroad, it is obvious that little has 
been gained by that increase. 

There can be no doubt that other causes are cooperating with this. The 
institutions, ospecialty the State Universities, in the Western States, have 
been enlarging their Faculties and improving their instruction, so that 
students find near their own homes the ednoation they seek. The lengthen- 
ing of terms in our Professional Schools, especially in the Law School, and 
the depression in bnsiness for the past two years have also had their effect. 
But I think the figures do show conclusively that even on pecuniary grounds 
we cannot now aEFord to increase our charges to non-resident students. 

I need hardly say that, for the advantage of the Michigan students them- 
selves and for tbe reputation and usefulness of the University, it is in the 
highest degree desirable that it continue to attract students from every part 
of this country and from foreign lands. One of the moat valuable elements 
in the education of every student who comes here is found in the opportu- 
nity and the necessity of mingling with associates from all parts of the world. 
It would be a great weakening of our strength and of oor influence, if the 
cosmopolitan character of the University community should be exchanged 
for a narrow and local character. I believe that the State is at; proud as we 
are of the power which the University has had from its early days to attract 
80 many students from distant homes, and would regret the adoption of any 
policy which should practically limit its constituency to our own State. 

I cannot speak too warmly of the earnest, manly and studious spirit which 
has pervaded the University in recent years. I believe that the profesBors in 
the Literary Department are agreed in the opinion that the introduction of 
the elective system into the last two or two and a half years of the collegiate 
courses has contributed much to this result. There has been in years past 
much undiscriminating criticism by some ultra-conservative college officers 
in the east of any attempt at modifying the old iron-clad curriculum. But 
it is noteworthy that the very colleges which have been the sources of this 
criticism are themselves introducing the elective system into the latter half 
of the course. The commendations of it, which the men who have so stoutly 
opposed it are now forced to make in justification of the change, form inter- 
esting reading to those of us who have long believed that there was no solu- 
tion of the problem of mooting the demands properly made on American 
colleges, save by introducing some flexibility into the old traditional curric- 
ulum. The fear often expressed that student* will generally abuse or 
unwisely use the liberty granted them of choosing to some extent their 
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studies has not been Bhowii by our experience to be well founded. Doubtless 
B few indolent peraone will elect what they regard as easy work. But tliey 
will even then aecompIiBh &s mucb as they do wheu forced to attempt hard 
work, which they never perform, except in the most perfunctory manner. 
No plan will make the college career of lazy men brilliant. The advantage 
to industrious men of generous liberty of choice of studies, after they have 
made a fair advance in fundamental and elementary studies, is very pro- 
nounced. And the work of a college should be organized to meet the needs 
Sit the earnest and aspiring students rather than the infirmities and defects 
of the indolent. 

U be remembered that last year we decided to extend to schools out- 
}iaAb of Michigan, on the same conditions as those imposed on Michigan 
'schools, the privilege of sending students here to be received without exam- 
ition. Schools in New York, Illinois, Minnesota and California, have 
already availed themselves of the privilege. We are still confident that this 
enlargement of our plan of accepting students " on diploma from those ap- 
proved schools," which we have carefully inspected, will work no harm to 
Michigan schools and will be of advantage to the University. We have reason 
to believe that several important preparatory schools in other States, will 
soon establish this connection with us. 

Special attention has been given during the past year to enlarging the 
facilities for shop-work needed by our students of engineering. As only 
about one-third of the number who desire to take such work could be ac- 
commodated by us, we asked the Legislature for an appropriation for a 
larger building and for more machinery. Though the grant made was 
smaller than we wished, it will enable us to erect a building much larger 
rOian our old one, and to procure a moderate outfit of machines and tools for 
It is expected that the new structure will be completed by the 1st of 
Quinary next. 
There is just now a wide-spread desire to combine more or less use of 
is with all grades of instruction from the primary school up to the highest 
thnical schools. Probably unr nation is just now following its normal 
tendency to push a new experiment too far and to expect from it more than 
it can yield. This is not the place to discus the general subject. But the 
(jnestion has been forced upon us for careful consideration, what is the duty 
fit a University, and especially of this University, in furnishing opportuni- 
for shop-work? Some have thought that we ought to organize a manual 
lining school, iu which to instruct in elementary mathematics, drafting 
id kindred studios and in the use of tools, young men who are to earn 
their living as skilled mechanics. That is a very useful and much needed 
work, but it doeet not seem to be a part of the work of an institution like 
this. Our plain duty seems to be to limit our mechanical outfit and our in- 
.ruction in mechanical processes by the needs of the students of civil, mining 
id mechanical engineering. These needs already call for a larger equip- 
mt than we shall have after our legislative appropriation is exhausted. 
is room here for private generosity to supplement public aid. We are 
encouraged to hope for some large exhibition of private liberality by the 
deep interest which the manufacturers of costly machinery have shown 
through their numerous and valuable gifts. 

legislative appropriations for the years 1885-C were as follows : For 
and contingent expensee for 18»5, SIC, 000; for 188C, $16,000; for 
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bookB for the libraries for 1885, 15,000; for 1888, *5,000; for the Homceo- 
pathic College and Hospital for 1885, $6,200; for ISHG, 16,300; for the Uni- 
Tersitv Hospital for 1885, #5,000; for 1886. »5,000; for the Dental College 
for 1885, t8,000 ; for 1886, *8,000 ; for a clock, «2,000 in 1885 ; for asaiat- 
ance in the Engineering Lahoratory for 1885, tLOUO; for 1886, #1,000; for 
increase in the salaries of the law professors for 1885, #2,800; for 188G, 
#2,800 ; for the remoyal of the gifts of Randolph Rogers from Rome in 1886, 
#2,500 ; for the Engineering Laboratory for 1885, #10,000 ; for 1886, #5,000. 
Total for 1885, #56,000; for 1886,' #51,500. 

A bill to increase onr one-twentieth mill tax to one-tenth of a mill passed 
the Senate almost without opposition, bnt failed by a few votes to pass the 
House. 

During the past fifteen months the University has received gifts of a 
magnitude altogether beyond precedent in its history. The bequest of the 
Lewis Gallery of Art, comprising more than seven hundred paintings and 
pieces of statuary, was referred to in my last report. In February last. 
Christian H. Buhl, Esq., of Detroit, presented to the University about five 
thousand volumes of law books to be added to our Law Library. This more 
than doubled the number of volumes iu that Library, and the additious con- 
sisted largely of Reports which supplemented and rendered more nearly 
complete our collections. A little later the distinguished sculptor. Ran- 
dolph Rogers, of Rome, annonnced to us that he was about to send ns a 
complete collection of the models and casts of his works, more than seventy 
in number. They iucludc busts and .full-length statues of many eminent 
men, monuments Iu commemoration of events in onr history, especially in 
our cii'il war, the bronze doors of the Capitol, and ideal figures, which have 
given the artist a world-wide reputation. Mr. Rogers spent some of the 
years of his early manhood in this city, has always therished a warm interest 
in the University, and therefore desires that the fruits of his long and bril- 
liant artistic life shall be preserved here. On being informed of Mr. Rogers's 
generous intentions, the Legislature very promptly made an appropriation for 
defraying the expense of the ti'ansportation of the works of art from Rome. 
Last spring having learned that the Exhibit which the Chinese Government 
had sent to the New Orleans Exposition would probably be bestowed on 
some public institution, I ventured to ask Sir Robert Hart, Inspector General 
of the Chinese Maritime Customs, under whose direction the Exhibit bad 
been prepared, if the University could receive a part or the whole of the 
articles contained in it. In July I received the welcome information that 
the entire collection had been given to us, although some other very 
prominent institutions were applicants for it. It consists of several thousand 
articles, for the most part such as illustrate the industrial products and pro- 
cesses of the Chinese, and especially the growth and the manufacture of cot- 
ton. There is a number of objects in porcelain, and a considerable collec- 
tion of the costumes worn by people in different stations of life. As an 
addition to our ethnological and industrial museums, this Chinese Exhibit 
is very valuable. 

In speaking in my last report of the gift of the Lewis gallery, I called 
attention to the obvious necessity which such a bequest laid upon us of pre- 
paring at an early day for the organization of a School of Fine Arts. The 
appeal for such preparation is now greatly strengthened by the gift of the 
Randolph Rogers Collection. At no other University in the country is there 
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a gallery of art comparable to that whicli these two great benefactions will 
place in our posaession. It would be deliberately flinging away onr oppor- 
tunities and evading our plain duties, if with such facilities in our hands we 
should neglect to provide for instruction in the Fine Arts which will be so 
admirably illustrated here. It ia furthermore an important subject for con- 
sideration whether a new building will not be needed to receive and suitably 
display the treasures which have been so generously bestowed upon us. Our 
present galleries for painting and sculpture are admirably adapted for col- 
lections of moderate extent. But the Rogers and Lewis Collections would 
overcrowd them both. 

In speaking of gifts of works of art, I would not forget the most accept- 
able gift of a three-quarters length, life-size portrait of the late flovornor 
Pagley, presented by Mrs. Bagloy in compliance with the request of some of 
the officers of the University, We are hoping we may secure the portraits 
of a good number of the benefactors of the institution, to be placed by the 
side of Governor Bagley's in the large reading room of the library or in some 
other suitable hall. It is much to be regretted that the attempt to obtain 
the portraits of the founders and especially of the earlier professors had not 
been made years ago. Many of them it will now be impossible to procure. 
But a hearty co-operation by the friends of the University will enable us still 
to make a collection which will be of the greatest interest and value, 

Turning to the Professional Schools, we find that in the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery and the School of Pharmacy the work has gone on in 
the usual efficient manner. The former is incommoded by the want of room. 
Another building ia greatly needed for the dissecting-room and for other 
purposes. The erection of such a structure cannot properly be much longer 
delayed. The powerful and widespread influence of our School of Pharmacy 
in elevating the grade of pharmacists' education and work is often and 
warmly recognized by their journals and associations. Papers written by 
our students and embodying the results of their researches are not uufre- 
qnently published in the English Chemical and Pharmaceutical Magazines, 

In the Law School more rigorous methods of instruction have to some 
extent been introduced. Quizzing and careful mastery of certain test books 
occupy the attention of the student much more than formerly. I cannot 
resist the conviction that whenever the teaching force is large enough, it 
would be' highly beneficial to grade the work more carefully, and to teach the 
classes separately more than is now the practice. 

The Homoeopathic Medical College suffered severely during the whole year, 
from the serious illness of Dr. Wilson and Dr. Obetz at the very opening of 
the term. A number of students were diverted from the school by the fear 
that the usual instruction would not be given. The attendance was there- 
fore very small and the circumstances under which work was carried on were 
very depressing. The School had also to encounter the usual amount of 
hostility and criticism from certain homoeopathic physicians, whose unfriend- 
liness to it is the most serious obstacle to its progress. The Faculty has been 
recruited with earnest and vigorous men, and it ia hoped that the nest year 
will be much more prosperous than the last. The homojopatbic profession 
can hardly espect the State to maintain long, at the expense of $1S,000 a 
year, a school which they cannot with some fair degree of harmony and 
eathusiasm assist at least by sending their students to its lecture rooms. The 
Begeuts hiive given to no Department of the University more care and labor. 
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They must leave it to the homoeopathic physiciaiiH to s&y whether it shall 
have a Bicklj or a vigorous life. 

The Dental College continues to show every eign of prosperity. The 
lengthening of the term to nine months did not, as wa expected it would, 
reduce the number of students. On the contrary the attendance last year 
was larger than ever before. The rooms are too strait for the classes. Ap- 
parently we must soon enlarge the building or cut off some of the applicants 
for admission by more rigorous preliminary examinations. But l.heso exam- 
inations are now quite as exactiog aa those for admission to the Law and 
Medical Schools. 

The sum provided by the Legislature for repairs during this year has been 
judiciously expended and has enabled ns to make our buildings more oom- 
fortable and attractive. An equal sum is available for next year, and can 
be most usefully employed. I think that the buildings of no public institu- 
tion of the State were in so dilapidated a condition as onra, (with the escep- 
tioi].of the Library) when this appropriation was voted us. It will bo eco- 
nomical not to allow them again to remain so long without thorough repairs. 

It appears by the Librarian's report that in all our libraries we now have 
56,091 volumes, 12,30-i unbound pamphlets, and 211 charts; of these there 
are in the General Library 41,130 volumes, 10,537 unbound pamphlets, and 
211 charts ; iu the Medical Library 2, 90S volumes, and 677 pamphlets ; in the 
Law Library 9,055 volumes; and in the Dental Library 258 volumes. As 
elsewhere stated, more than half the volumes in the Law Library have been 
placed there this year by the generosity of C. H. Buhl, Esq., of Detroit. 
Exclusive of that gift, the increase in the libraries during the year has been 
2,246 volumes and 1,054 pamphlets, of which there has been presented 706 
volumes and 1,05+ pamphlets. The number of periodicals taken is 175, 
The number of volumes drawn during the year ha« lieen 89,388. Few, if 
any, libraries are so much used. 

The following facts concerning the several museums are obtained fronj 
the annual reports of the curators, herewith submitted. 

In the palffiontologicsl department the entire collection of the proboscidian 
remains have been investigated, arranged and labeled by Dr. Winchell, and 
much work has been done by him iu a careful study of the difficult group of 
the stromaiophoridae. A large part of our specimens has been better ar- 
ranged and labeled, and the ' -rgor part of Dr. Romingor's valuable collec- 
tion has been received on deposit. It is greatly to be desired that this col- 
lection should be permanently secured for the University. 

Though our funds have not been adequate to the increase of our mineral- 
ogicat and lithological collections this year by purchase, several very accept- 
able gifts have been received from friends, whose interest in the University 
is heartily appreciated. Among those contributions may be specially named 
a set of rock specimens from the Bay Part quarries, presented by Hon, Wm. 
L. Webber, a box of specimens selected at the New Orleans Exposition by 
Oommiseioner Edward Kanter, and a set of 65 specimens illustrating the 
copper and silver ores near Glendalo, Montana, sent by one of our young 
graduates, F. A. Ross. Dr. Rominger has deposited wjth us a collection of - 
over 3,500 specimens, mostly lithological, mainly from the iron regions along 
the Menominee River and near Marquette and Islipeming, and with them he 
haa furnished about 450 slides and sections prepared for study with the 
microscope. Favorable opportunities for the purchase of valuable specimens 
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for the above mueeumtt are constantly presenting themselves. It wonid bo 
judicious to appropriate, when the condition of our treasury will allow, a 

, certain moderate auni each year for supplying by purehase some of the moat 
serious deiicienciea in our collections. 

Considerable progress has been made in identifying, arranging and label- 
ing onr collections ip zoology and some important additions to them have 
been received. We have large numbers of duplicate specimens, which could 
be made useful in exchange, if more nFsistance could be afforded in identify- 
ing them. The ethnological and industrial collections are greatly enlarged 
by the reception of the Chinese Kxbibit. But a largo part of the KoiJiogical 
and ethnological rollectione is still nndisplayed for lack of cases. All the 
unoccupied room in the museum can at once be wisely filled with cases, if 
we have the means to construct them. 

Some additions have been made to the Dental Museum and the Homoeo- 
pathic Museum. Several individuals have presented valuable specimens to 

' tlio Museum of the Department of Medicine and Surgery and some two hun- 
dred specimens have been prepared by the curator and students. More 
caso-room is urgently asked for. 

The Museum of Applied Chemistry has been enlargeil by a collection of 
rare medicinal drugs mostly of Asiatic origin, presented by Messrs. P. Stearns 
& Co., of Detroit, who promise additional articles of the same class which 
they are gathering from various parts of the world, and by about one hun- 
dred and fifty specimens of common commercial articles, chiefly pigments 
and dye-stuffs, for practical use in study. Messrs. Parke, Davis & Co,, of 
Detroit, are about to send us a large general collection of crude drugs and 
pharmaceutical preparations classified upon the order of therapeutic action. 
The collections of pharmaceutical material still need to be much extended to 
meet the real wants of such a School of Pharmacy as ours. 

The most important matter reported by the Curator of the Museum of 
Art is the gift of the Rogers models and casts already referred to. He also 
aunounces the gift by the last graduating class in the Literary Department, 
as a memorial of their deceased class-mate, Frank K. Ferguson, of a full 
size cast of the celebrated colossal statue of Niobe. He haa also been able to 
purchase with the proceeds of the sale of the Museum Catalogue, a cast of 
the well known Torso of Amor, by Praxiteles. Both of these works are on 
the way from Europe. The Art Museum and the Scientific Museum have 
been visited by large numbers of persons. 

The report of the Finance Committee* shows that the problem of making 
oar receipts cover our expenses, without embarrassing our work, is still a 
serious one. It is difficult for us to provide for continuing onr instruction 
by its present methods and on the present scale. Furthonnore, the rate of 
compensation of many of our teachers is below that paid in other institu- 
tions of similar rank and in many of inferior rank, and is in my judgment 
Bomewhat less Ihan it ought to be. It should as soon as possible be made 
what it was in 1878. But wc cannot and ought not to be content with the 
eame grade and methods of work year after year. The progress of science 
f *and of education is constantly pressing new demands upon ns. These we 
cannot ignore. Not to advance is to fall behind other institutions and to 
be unequal to the real needs of our students. Subjects must now be taught 

L- which thirty years ago wo were not called to consider in our curriculum. 
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What may bo called the laboratory method of teachiug most of the aciences 
has been shown to be bo far superior to old methods of toaching them merely 
by text book and lecture that we must resort to it. But it renders necessary 
a large teaching force, more room, more apparatus. Under ourelective sys- 
tem we gladly invite students to carry special stndies niuch farther than they 
formerly conld. All this enlargemeat and specialization of instruction 
involves increased expense. But for a University to make no change in the 
scope and manner of its work, ae the research of scholars im rapidly widen- 
ing the domain of learning, is to decline, to degenerate, to begin to die. 
Continually to advance is the indispensable condition of vigorous life. The 
friends of the University, the State of Michigan as its chief patron may as 
well, first as lust, face the fact that the expenditures of the University must, 
not rapidly perhaps, but yet steadily and constantly increase, if the institu- 
tion is to retain that eminent position of which the State has been so proud. 
And why should not the State regard this fact with complacency, while her 
own resources are so steadily and rapidly increasing, and in all human 
probability are destined to go on increasing indefinitely? The most gener- 
OUB support of the University can never become a heavy burden to thia rich 
and prosperous commonwealth. By the intelligence which the University 
has already diffused among the children of Michigan, by the large number 
of gifted and useful men, who have been attracted by her to the State as 
etadents and have remained as influential citizens, by her inspiring and ele- 
vating influence upon all the schools of the State, this institution, it may 
with modesty be claimed, has made a generous return to Michigan for every 
dollar expended for her support. How often have we heard eminent citi- 
zens from other parts of the country say that their States would be glad to 
pay to Michigan thrice what the University has cost, if they could take it 
with its history, its prestige and its power withJn their domain. I believe 
that the citizens of this State only need to know more intimately the work 
and the needs of the University to provide well for it. The State is so large, 
the homes of a large part of the citizens are so remote from us, that it is 
impossible for more than a small portion of them to have an ucquaiutunce 
with the inner life of the institution. But our graduates are becoming so 
numerous that they are now found in every part of the State and loyally 
represent us and enthusiastically rei>ort our work to their neighbors. We 
confidently believe therefore that the University will gain a stronger and 
stronger hold on the resjiect and affection of the 8tate. If its means shall 
not increase as rapidly as wo conld wish, still the good commowcalth whose 
name it bears will see that its future development is not altogether unworthy 
of what its post history has promised. 

JAMES It. ANOELL, 
President. 
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APPENDIX A. 

REPORT OF FINANCE OOMMITTEE. 

The Fioanee ComniitWe of the Board of Regonta herawiUi present the Treasurer's 
Btatoment of receipts and expcnditureB for the fiscal year ending September 90, 18SS, 
and their eRtimates for the year ending September 30, 18SS. 

The Committee have ojiused the boobs and accounts of the Treasurer to be examined 
atiii checked, and have found natiafactory evidence of the correctness of all the items 
ini'lutled in the Treasurer's report. 

Tbe receipts and the dishUTHemonta for the year have both been larger than wan 
(wtimated a ;ear ago. The estimated receipts were largely increased by the liberality 
of the Legislature, in tnaldng the appropriations that were asked by the Regents ; and 
Uie disbursements have been very materially enlarged by the change in the time of 
paying salaries. The results of this change are that the present year's report includes 
five quarterly payments, and that there is at present no pay roll outstanding, as lias 
usually been the case at the time of making the annual reports. 

The large increase in the sum received from students is explained by the fact that in 
1884 the Treasurer's accounts were closed on the 2Tth of September, and that about 
$11,000.00 of receipts from that source, that properly belonged in the report for 1883-84, 
are included in the report of the present year. 

Notwithstanding the assistance furnished by tbe Le^slature, the Finance Committee 
are compelled to report that the disbursements have increased at such a rate as to 
absorb all the increase of revenue, and the balance on hand at the beginning of the year 
has been reduced by the Hum of frt,858.08. The General Fund is also overdrawn by the 
sumof $1,941.51. 

In making their estimates for the year 1885-86, they find also that, even when pro- 
viding most economically for imperative demands anil omitting many items they would 
like to include, the balance on hand will probably l>e further reduced by the s 
nearly II5.OO0.O0 by the end of September, 1888; and the greater part of this reductioD 
will have to be borne by the General Fund. 

E. O. OROSVENOR, 
C. J. WILLETT. 

Finance Committee. 

KSTIMaTE of RECEIITS FOR THE YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 

Uulance in Trniu.UD'. October iBt. 1(WS. 
clvedrorUol' 

1-20 Mill Tax 

eapathto Depkrti 
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ESTIMATE OF EXPENSES. 

For Salaries of Professors, Offloers, and Employes $197,000 00 

** Repairsand Contingent Ezpenaee 18,000 00 

" Fnel and Lights U,000 00 

** Cnrrent Expenses of General Library 40O 00 

** Medical Library GO 00 

" Law Library 60 00 

" Grounds GOO 00 

" Postage J 600 00 

** Insorance 480 00 

^ Calendar, Regents* Proceedings, and Miscellaneous Printing 2,000 00 

** Museum 800 00 

*' Supplies for Chemical Laboratory 8,000 00 

, ** Botanical Laboratory 100 00 

** Histological " 850 00 

" Physiological " 40OOO 

" Mechanical " 40O 00 

** Microscopical " 200 00 

Physical ** 100 00 

General Chemistry GOO 00 

Department of Biology 800 00 

Engineering 40O 00 

Anatomy 2,G00 00 

** Astronomical Observatory 800 00 

** Advertising Literary Department 800 00 

Medical Department 200 00 

Law Department ^ 200 00 

*• ** Pharmacy Department 200 00 

** Cases for Chinese Exhibit 1,000 00 

" Purchase of Books for Libraries 0,500 00 

" Current Expenses of University Hospital 8,000 00 

" " " HomcBopathic Department 4,000 00 

*• ** " College of Dental Surgery 2,500 00 

" Clock 2,000 00 

" Transportation of Rogers' Collection 2,500 00 

** Lease of Water Privilege 75 00 

** Purchase and filling of Diplomas 000 00 

'' Commencement Expenses i;300 00 

** Taxes on Lots in Springwells 75 00 
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" Engineering Laboratory Building 15;000 00 

Estimated Balance on hand Sept. 80, 1886 7,873 86 

E. O. GROSVENOR, 
J. J. VAN RIPER, 
CHAS. J. WILLETT, 

CommUtee. 

To the Committee on Finanee^ Board of Regents^ University of Michigan : 

Gentlemen: Herewith I submit a statement of the receipts and disbursements of 

this office for the fiscal year ending September 80th, 1885. 

Respectfully, 

H. SOULE, 

Treasurer, 
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RECEIPTS. 

Balance in Treasury October l8t, 1884 927J011 94 

Received from State Treasurer, acct. State Aid 1-30 Mill Tax $40,500 00 

" " University Interest 88,52100 

" ** Additional Professor 2,200 00 

" Assistant in Mechanics 1,000 00 

" HouMBopathic College 8,000 00 

*• " University Hospital 5,000 00 

" " Libraries 5,000 00 

" Dental College 8,000 00 

** Increase of law salaries 2,800 00 

• '* *' Repairs and Contingent 18,000 00 

- *• •* " '* Engineering Laboratory 5,000 00 

Clock 2,000 00 — 184,021 02 
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" University Hospital I 828 81 

** HomcBopathic Hospital W7 00 

" General Library 100 

'" Dental College 8,048 76 

" Anatomical Sales 1,086 10 

Received from Interest 226 86 

" Miscellaneous 615 58 

Law duplicate Books sold 75 00 6,078 66 

" Students* Fees 72,956 08 

$240,067 6f 

DISBURSEMENTS. = 

Paid Salaries of Officers, Professors and Employes $160,837 84 

*' Vouchers acct. General Fund, current expenses 32,087 96 

** "* *"" Homcdopathic College, current expenses 2,610 62 

Dental College, " " 2,52158 

General Library, ** " 8,520 02 

" University Hospitol '* ** 2,120 83 

HomcBopathic Hospital, " " 799 23 

Eye and Ear Ward, ** " 2 77 

Physical Laboratory, " " 1,283 33 

Physiological Laboratory, " " 620 27 

Engineering Laboratory, " " 195 38 ' 

Repairs and ConUngent " " 10,604 67 — 1217,913 83 

Balance in Treasury Sept. 30th, 1885 22,153 86 

8^40,067 69 

RECAPITULATION. 

RECEIPTS TO THE GENERAL FUND. 

Balance in Treasury Oct. 1, 1884 $16,545 08 

From State Treasurer, acct. State Aid $40,500 00 

»* Interest 38,62102 

" First National Bank Interest on Deposits 226 86 

•' Sale of Anatomical Material to Medical Schools 1,086 10 

MlHcellaneous sources 690 63— $81,024 51 
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Students* Fees, acct. Medicine and Surgery $16,585 00 

A. and A. Chemistry 8,169 08 

Literary ~ 14.165 00 

Law 16,425 00 

Dental 4,5r2 00 

Pharmacy 2,666 00 

** Mechanical 287 00 
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From Students* Fees, acct. Homoeopathic College $1«785 00 
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(General Chemistry - 
Practical Anatomy. 

Microscopical 

Histolosrical 

Diplomas 



Lees returned fees. 



Balance overdrawn. 



DISBUBSBlfSNTS FBOM THB OXmERAL FUND. 



224 00 




3^655 00 




207 00 




082 00 




3,725 00 




$72,066 06 




8,167 01- 


- $60,789 07 




1167,368 60 




l,Ml 61 








$160,300 17 



Paid Salaries to Officers, Prof essors and Employes $189,867 94 

'* Voachers acct. Contingent 8,683 26 

Alterations and Repairs 1,210 87 

Fnel and Lights 10.918 86 
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General Library 

Medical Library 

Law Library 

Grounds 

Postage 

Insurance 

Advertising 

Museum 

Chemical Laboratory 

Botanical Laboratory 

Histolosrical Laboratory 

Microscopical Laboratory 

General Chemistry 

Engineering 

Astronomical Observatory 

B\irniture and Appaxatus 

Anatomical 

Physical Laboratory 

Physiological Laboratory 

Chinese Exhibit 

Advertising Medical Department 

Law " 

" Pharmacy " 

Calendar 

Mechanical Laboratory 

Transfer from Mechanical Laboratory. 



400 24 


802 15 


24101 


475 84 


496 86 


80 00 


76181 


167 06 


6,818 82 


6140 


172 62 


48 21 


574 71 


365 90 


124 60 


10 60 


2,170 46 


972 


182 OB 


333 92 


206 48 


212 10 


153 36 


899 75 


386 90 


m 29 -$169,8001! 



specl^slL funds. 

HOMOBOPATHIG GOLIiBGK. 

Reeeiptg, 

Balance in Treasury Oct. 1st, 1884 $2,188 82 

From State Treasurer 8,000 00— $10,188 8S 



Disbursements. 



Paid Salaries of Professors and Employes. 

^' Vouchers for Current Expenses 

Balance in Treasury Sept 30th, 1885 



6,819 90 
2,510 62 
857 80 - 10,188 8S 



ADDinONAIi PROFESSOR. 

Rtctiptti. 



From State Treasurer. 

3 



2,200 00 - 2;boo a 
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DtaburwmenU. 
Paid Salary of Professor fS^BOOOO- |2;BOO 00 

UNIYKHSITT HOSPITAL. 

ReeHpt*. 

Balance in Treasury Oct. l8t,1884 000 08 

From State Treasurer 5,000 00 

•• Material Sold 888 81— 0,428 88 

DUbunementM. 

Paid Salaries of Sargeon and Employes 2,087 60 

'* Voochers for Carrent Ezj^nses 8,120 88 

Balance in Treasury Sept aOth, 1885 2,270 61 — 0,428 88 

HOMCBOPATHIC HOSPITAL. 

ReceiptB. 

Balance in Treasury Oct Ist, 1884 1,008 10 

From Sale of Material 197 00 

Balance Overdrawn Sept 80th, 1885 408 48— 1,001 7> 

DidfurBtments. 

Paid Salaries of Surgeon and Employes 808 60 

** Vouchers for Current Expenses 790 28— 1,68178 

■TB AHD BAR WARD. 

Receipts. 
Balance in Treasury Oct Ist, 1884 8 77— 8 77 

Dteburvefnents. 
Paid Vouchers for Current Expenses 8 77— 8 77 

GBNBRAL LIBRARY. 

Receipts, 

Balance in freasury Oct 1st 1884 8,880 78 

From State Treasurer 5,000 00 

•* Sundry Sources 100— 8,88178 

Disbursements, 

Paid Vouchers Current Expenses 8,600 08 

Balance in Treasury Sept 80th, 1885 4,86170- 8,88178 

MBCHANIOAL LABORATORY. 

Receipts, 
Transferred to General Fund Account HI 29— 111 29 

Ditibwrsements. 
Balance Overdrawn Sept ao, 1884 Ill 29— 111 29 

ASSISTANT III MBCBANIGAL LABORATORY. 

Receipts. 
From State Treasurer 1,000 00— 1^000 00 

Ditibunements. 
Paid Salary 1,000 00- 1,000 00 

PHYSIOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 

Receipts, 
Balance in Treasury Oct. l8t,1884 781 08— 781 08 

Disbursements. 

Paid Vouchers Current Expenses 520 27 

Balance in Treasury Sept aOth, 1885 21186- 73108 

PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 

Receipts. 
Balance in Treasury Oct 1st 1884 1,384 75— 1,884 75 

Disbursements. 

Paid Vouchers Current Expenses 1,298 88 

Balance in Treasury Sept. aoth, 1885 91 48— 1,884 75 
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DMITTAL COLUDOB. 

BecHpU. 

Balance in TreaAory Oct. Ist, 1884 $1,287 73 

From State Treasurer 8,000 00 

•* Sale of Material and Appllancei! 3,048 76- 112,838 a 

DUbturatmenta, 

Paid Salaries, Prof eesors and Employ^ 6,750 00 

•* Vouchers, Current Expenses 2JBStl 63 

Balance in Treasury Sept. dOth, 1886 4,064 86— 12,386 tf 

UfORBABS OP SAIiARISS, LAW PROriSSOBS. 

ReeaipU, 
From State Treasurer t,800 00- 2,800 00 

DiAwnemenU, 
Paid Salaries to Professors 2,80000- 2,800 00 

BROnrSKRINO ULBOBATORT. 

Receipts. 
From State Treasurer 6,000 00— 6,000 00 

DiOmnemenU, 

Paid Vouchers, Current Expenses 106 88 ^ 

Balance in Treasury Sept. 80th, 1886 4,804 82- 6,000 00 

UNivsRsrrr cix>ck. 

Receipts. ^ 

From State Treasurer 2,00000— 2,000 00 

IHtburaemenU. 
Balance in Treasury Sept. 30th, 1886 2,000 00- 2,000 00 

BTATEMBNT OF BPSCIAL FUNDS. 

Balances in Treasury Sept. 80eh, 1886. 

In HomoBopathic College I 867 80 

University Hospital 2,290 61 

Ctoneral Library 4,861 78 

Physiological Laboratory 211 36 

Physical " 01 42 

Dental CoUege 4,064 96 

Clock 2,000 00 

Engineering Laboratory 4,804 82 

Repairs and Contingent 6,306 48 

$24,667 86 

Deduct Overdrawn Balance in Homcsopathic Hospital 8468 48 

" *' " General Fund Account 1,9a 61 

Balance in Treasury Sept. 80th, 1886 22,168 88 

184,667 86 
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APPENDIX B. 

Ak Act making an appropriation for the use and maintenance of the Universitj 

of Michigan. 

Srction 1. The People of the State of Michigan enact, That there shall be and is 
hereby appropriated out of the State Treasury, for the use and maintenance of the 
University of Michigan, the following sums, to-wit: 

For the year eighteen hundred and eighty-five, fifty-six thousand dollars ($56,000.00)^ 
and for the year eighteen hundred and eighty-six, fifty-one thousand and five hundred 
dollars ($51,500.00) for the following purposes: For repairs and contingent expenses, 
for the year eighteen hundred and eighty-five, the sum of sixteen thousand dollars 
($16,000.00); and for the year eighteen hundred and eighty-six, the sum of sixteen 
thousand dollars ($16,000.00); for books for libraries, for the year eighteen hundred and 
eighty-five, the sum of five thousand dollars ($5,000.00) and for the year eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty-six, the sum of five thousand dollars ($5,000.00); for the homoeopathic 
college and hospital for the year eighteen hundred and eighty-five, the sum of six 
thousand two hundred dollars ($6,200.00); and for the year eighteen hundred and eighty- 
six, the sum of six thousand and two hundred dollars ($6,200.00); for the University 
hospital for the year eighteen hundred and eighty-five, the sum of five thousand dollars 
($5,000.00); and for the year eighteen hundred and eighty-six, the sum of five thousand 
dollars ($5,000.00); for the dental college, for the year eighteen hundred and eighty- 
five, the siun of eight thousand dollars ($8,000.00); and for the year eighteen hundred 
and eighty-six, the sum of eight thousand dollars ($8,000.00); for a clock for the Uni- 
versity, the sum of two thousand dollars ($2,000.00) for the year eighteen himdred and 
eighty-five; for assistance in engineering laboratory, for the year eighteen hundred and 
eighty-five, the sum of one thousand dollars ($1,000.00); and for the year eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty-six, the sum of one thousand dollars ($1,000.00); for increase in the 
salaries of the law professors, for the year eighteen hundred and eighty-five, the sum 
of two thousand and eight hundred dollars ($2,800.00); and for the year eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty-six, the sum of two thousand and eight hundred dollars ($2,800.00); 
also in eighteen hundred and eighty-six, a sum not exceeding two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars ($2,500.00), for the removal of the gifts of Mr. Rogers, and providing that 
only so much of said siun as is needed for the purpose shall be drawn by the University. 
For the engineering laboratory for the year eighteen hundred and eighty-five, the sum 
of ten thousand dollars ($10,000.00); and for the year eighteen hundred and eighty-six, 
the sum of five thousand dollars ($5,000.00). 

Sec. 2. There shall be assessed upon the taxable property of the State in the year 
eighteen hundred and eighty-five, the sum of fifty-six thousand dollars ($66,000.00), and 
in the year eighteen himdred and eighty-six the sum of fifty-one thousand five hundred 
dollars ($51,500.00), which sums shall be assessed, levied and collected in the same 
manner as other State taxes are assessed, levied and collected, and which taxes 
when collected, shall be credited up to the general fund to re-imburse the same for the 
amount drawn therefrom as provided in section one of this act. 

This act is ordered to take immediate effect. 

Approved June 16th, 1885. 
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APPENDIX C. 

EXAMINATIONS FOR DEGREES. 
The following examinations were held in 1885 : 

GRADUATES, CANDIDATES FOR MASTER'S DEGREES. 

Geobgb Barnes, A. B. 

Tkesis.—The Religious Policy of Qaeen Elizabeth. Subjects for Examination : 
Major— The Reign of the Tudors. Minors— 1. Political Economy. 3. English History 
since 1760. 

J. Ross COLBT, A. B. 

Thesis, — A Study of Matthew Arnold. Subjects for Examination : Major — English 
Masterpieces. Minors— 1. German (Lessing). 2. French. 

Arthdb Alobb Cbozieb, B. S. (Agricultural College.) 

Thesis, — Influence of Climate on Plants. Subjects for Examination : Major — Cryp- 
togamic Botany. Minors — 1. Qualitative Chemistry. 2. Organic Chemistry. 

Frank MiRRUiL Dunlap, B. S. 

Thesis, — Design for a Plant of Hoisting Machinery. Subjects for Examination : 
Major — Steam Engines and Hoisting Machinery. Minors — 1. Shop Management and 
Pktu^oe. 2. Materials of Engineering. 

HORAOB Spencer Fiskji, A. B. (Beloit College.) 

Thesis, — ^The Direct Study of the English Language and Literature in a College 
Course. Subjects for Examination : Major — ^English Masterpieces. Minors — 1. Gear- 
man (Goethe and Lessing). 2. Latin (Juvenal and Persius). 

Edward Adolphus Rosenthais A B. 
Thesis, — The Budget. Subject for Examination : Finance. 

UNDERGRADUATES, CANDIDATES FOR GRADUATION ON THE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM. 

John Patterson Davis, received the Degrree of A. B. 

Subjects for Examination : Major— Constitutional History of England. Minors — 1. 
Political Economy and Finance. 2. German. 

Alexander Frederick Lange, received the Degree of A. M. 

TTiesis.— Syntax of the Cases in " Iwein, Gregorius, and Der Anne Heinrich/' and 
its relation to New High German Usage. Subjects for Examination : Major — German 
Literature and Language. Minors— 1. Pedagogics. 2. English Masterpieces. 

Edwin Linooln Moseubt, reoeiyed the Degree of A M. 

r/iens.- -Adaptation to Enyironment in the Placental Mammalia. Subjects for 
Examination: Major— 2k>51ogy (six courses). Minors— 1. Gtoology: The Mastodon^ 
its structure, zodlogical relations, and paleontological history. 2. Physiology. 

Ida Ann Morrish, received the Degree of M. L. 

Thesis, — Lessing's Hamburgische Dramaturgie. Subjects for Examination : Major 
— German Drama. Minors— 1. Elizabethan Drama. 2. French Drama. 
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REPORT OF VISITORS. 

Hon. Theodore Nelson, 

Superintendent Public Instruction : 

Sir: The undersigned, under authority of your office, visited the University, and 
after careful examination of the several departments and full conferences with the 
Professors in charge of each, were gratified to find such improvements as the needs 
of the Institution required to keep pace with its important work, which improvements 
were limited only by the means at the disposal of the management. Your committee 
found nothing of public interest to criticise, nor could we suggest needed reforms or 
enlarged facilities that have not been fairly placed before the State authorities by the 
reports of the various officers and the Board of Regents. 

We are of the opinion that the University is in a healthy and prosperous condition. 
It's management, under the guidance of the Board of Regents, carried out by the corps 
of officers and Professors in immediate charge warrants us in commending it to the 
confidence of the people of Michigan as worthy of a liberal support. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

DAVID H. JEROME, 
ISAAC MAR3T0N, 
HENRY N. FRENCH, 

Visiting Committee. 
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ANNUAL REPORT. 

To the Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sis: In accordance with the provisiona of law, the following report ia 
submitted bv the State Board of Bduation for the year ending September 30, 
1885: 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The vear'has been one of murked success, notwithstanding there have 
been more changes in the faculty of teachers than in any year during the 
history of the school. Resignationa to take effect Junp 25, 1885, were 
tendered by Principal Edwin Willits, Prof. Lewis McLouth, Prof. Theodore 
Nelaon, Miss Ency J. Coletnau, Miss Fannie E. Goffe and Miss Ann Janotte 
Bignell. The vacancies have all been filled except that of Principal. Prof. 
Daniel Putnam, Vice Principal, is filling that position. 

Principal Willits resigned his position to accept the Presidency of the 
Agricultural College. Although he had been connected with the school but 
two years, he had endeared himself to every student, and left an imprint of 
his work in every department, and the new features inangurated by him will 
long be remembered. He has entered upon a broader field of labor, and one 
more congenial to hia tastes. Prof. Lewis McLouth retires from the depart- 
ment of physicial science, after filling that position fifteen years. By faith- 
fulness and energetic work he has placed the department on a high standard 
of ejccoUence, and to him is largely due the great interest in the seiencea 
throughout the State, which is shown by the introduction of elementary 
science into the primary and grammar grades of many of our best graded 
schools. He takes a similar department in the Agricnltural College. Prof. 
Theodore Nelson resigned the chair of English Language and Literature, 
which he satisfactorily filled one year, to accept the office of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, by appointment of the Governor. ■ 

The following ia a list of the appointments which have been made during 
the year: 

Edwin A. Strong — Physical Science. 

Floriia A. Barbour — English Language and Literature. 

John Qoodison — Geography and Drawing. 

Anna A. Paton — Instructor in History and Gorman. 

Abbie Pearce — Critic in Training School. 

Charles E. St. John — Instructor in Physical Science. 
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Henry T. Coe — Instructor in Mathematics. 
Amelia Hale — Instructor in Mathematics. 
Ellen H. Murphy — Instructor in History. 
Willis Weeks — Instructor in Latin and Greek. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

I 

During the year improvements and repairs have been made to the build- 
ings^ grounds and sidewalks. The last Legislature appropriated $700 for 
new sidewalks, which has been expended in building new walks on the north, 
east and south sides of the grounds, and repairing the other walks. The 
conservatory building has been reshingled and necessary repairs have been 
made to the main building. 

VISITORS. 

The Board appointed the following Board of Visitors to the Normal 
School : 

Hon. Otis A. Critchett, of Monroe ; Hon. John Moore, of Saginaw ; and 
Hon. M. Shoemaker, of Jackson. 

The Board of Visitors visited the school at different times during the year, 
and performed their duties in a very satisfactory manner to all the interests 
of the school. The report of the Board of Visitors will bo found in the 
Appendix. * 

EXAMINATIOKT QUESTIONS. 

The Board has provided suitable questions for use at the regular county 
examinations, held the last Fridays in March and October ; and questions for 
third grade for special examinations held the last Friday in February, the 
second Friday in March, the last Friday in April, the last Friday in May, 
the last Friday in August, the second and last Fridays in September and the 
last Friday in November. 

The county boards of examiners are not required by law to use these ques- 
tions, but they have been adopted quite generally throughout the State, and 
the uniformity thus secured is very gratifying, and it is believed that the 
plan is approved by so many of the county boards that it will soon be quite 
generally adopted. 

STATE EXAMINATIONS. 

Same as last report, except the addition of the following names granted 
State certificates upon invitation : 

George S. White, Jackson. Miss Eliza Benton, East Saginaw. 

J. W. Simmons, Dowagiac. Miss Nettie Dally, Lake Linden. 

Mrs. Cora D. Martin, Paw Paw. James H. Hopkins, Ypsilanti. 

Upon examination — Wayne Simmons, Augusta. 

TEXT BOOKS ON PHYSIOLOGY, ETC. 

The following text-books on Physiology have been approved by the State 
Board of Education, and the State Board of Health, for use in the public 
schools of Michigan, in accordance with the provisions of Section 15, Chapter 
III, of the General School Laws, compilation of 1885. (Act No. 93, Session 
Laws of 1883.) 
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The Human Body: An Elementary text-book of Anstomy, Pbyaiology and 
Hygiene, by H. Newell Martin. Publiahed by Henry Holt S: Co., New York, 
1884. 

Aloohol : Its EITects on Body and Mind, by Eli F. Brown. Published by 
Normal Pnblisbing House, ludianapolU, Ind. 

Physiology and Hygiene, by J. C. Hutchison. Pnblifihed by Clark & 
Maynard, New York and Chicago. Edition of 1884. with supploment on 
8timuliinta and Narcotics. 

The Laws of Health: Physiology, Hygiene, Stinmlants and Narcotics, by 
J. C, Hutchison. Published by Clark and Maynard, New York and Chicago. 

Hygienic Physiology, with special reference to the use of Alcoholic Drinks 
and Narcotics, by J, D, Steele. Published by A. S. Barnea A Co.. New York 
and Chicago. 

Lessons on the Human Body: An Elementary Treatise upon Piiyaiology, 
Hygiene, and the effects of Stimulants and Narcotics on the Human System, 
by O. M. Brands. Publiahed by Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston and 
New York. 

First Lessons in Physiology and Hygiene, with special reference to Alcohol, 
Tobacco, and other Narcotics, by Chas. H. Mills. Published by Eldridge & 
Brother, Philadelphia, 1884. 

Elements of Physiology and Hygiene, by R. T. Brown. Published by 
VanAntwerp. Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York. 
!^The Eclectic Physiology, for nse in Schools, by EU F. Brown. Published 
by VanAntwerp. Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York, 

Hooker's New Physiology, revised by J. A. Sewall, M. D., with a Chapter 
on Alcohol and Narcotics, by fforthingtou Hooker. Published by Shelden 
& Co., New York. 

First Book in Physiology, by Worthington Hooker. Published by Shel- 
den & Co., Now York. 

Elementary Physiology and Hygiene. — The Human Body and its Health. 
A text-book for schools, having special reference to the effects of Stimulants 
and Narcotics on the Human System, by \Vm. T. Smith, Published by 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York and Chicago. 

Practical Work in the School Room. — Part L — TheHnman Body, by Sarah 
F. Bnckelew and Margaret W. Lewis, Published by A. Lovell & Co., New 
York. 

The Essentials of Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. A text-book for 
Schools and Academies, by H. S. Tracy. Published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 



Same as last report. 



LIRKA.KY B0UE8. 



CONOLtrSIOlT. 



In concluding this report, the members of the Board desire to state that 
in the discharge of all the duties imposed upon them, they have endeavored 
to thoroughly understand the full meaning of the taw, and to perform their 
labors for the highest good of the educational interests of the State. In the 
financial management they have aimed to limit espenditures to the amount 
of money received, and to use the funds which have been appropriated, with 
great care, to supply the needs and necessary expenses of every department 
of the Bchool, in such a manner as to famish the very best results. The 
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Board is under obligations to the Governor and the Legislature for liberal 
appropriations and the many courtesies received, and to the Board of 
Instruction of the Normal School for the continued friendly relations and 

co-operation. 

BELA W. JENKS, 
EDGAR REXFORD, 
J. M. BALLOU, 
THEODORE NELSON, 

State Board of Education. 



A.. 

REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1884-S6, 

To (he Honorable State Board of Education : 

Gentlemen — I herewith present the report of the State Normal School for the- 
academic year 1884-65. 

The school year was fully as prosperous as the friends of the institution had expected. 
The attendance in all the Departments was as follows : 

Normal Department Ht> 

Training School : 

Primary Department 1*4 

Grammar ** HI— 2» 

Music Department and Conservatory of Masic 12S 

SonunerClaas 56 



Counted twice 61 

Total 871 

This shows an increase in numbers over last year in the Normal Department of 45 and 
in the Training School of 77. The increase would have been much larger but for the 
fact that during the autumn and winter there was great depression in business, and 
large numbers of students who had signified their intention to attend were forced to 
suspend their efiforts to fit themselves for teachers till better times. The times have 
# somewhat improved, and the prospect is very flattering for a much larger increase next 
year. As it is, the Michigan State Normal School stands almost alone in its increase 
during the past year, most of the educational institutions showing a considerable falling 
off for the reasons above given. 

At the Conmiencement, June 24, 1885, there y^ere 97 graduates ; 55 in the three year 
(ESnglish) course, and 42 in the four year (Classical, Scientific, Modem Language, liter- 
ary and Music) courses. The following is the list of the persons so graduating, with 
the course and residence of each: 
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ORA1>CAT1NO CLAE 
Third Yeai'—Eitglith Cimr»e. 



I 



Aldrich, Frank T., Pitteford. 
Aldricli, Edessa, Eng., lAt., Saline. 
Ball. Kate, Hamburg. 
Ballard, Walter W., Vpsilanti. 
Barrett, Jolm E.. North Branch. 
Bell, Eobert W.. Elsie Craig, Ont. 
Bolton, Clara, Detroit. 
Cooke. T. Dale, Flat Rock. 
Goi, Lu«y May, Harbor Springs. 
Gross, Kittie, Ypsilanti. 
Crawford, Lillian. Ypsilanti. 
Dodge, Bettio, YitsUanti. 
Dolan, Mrs. Mary, Wayne, 
Emery. Lottie M., Romulus. 
Farwell, JesBJe. cnifton. 
Fenton. Kate M., Ypulanti. 
Ferguson, Eva, Mindon, 
Fot^er, Jennie A., West Bay City. 
Qoodell. Geo. M., Ypailanti. 
Gardiner, Stella M.. Bay City, 
Green, Maud B,, Walled Lake. 
Harper. Nellie, Milford. 
Euyden. Holland N., East Springport. 
Jones, barah E., Haneock. 
Kilbourue, Mary L., Lanaing. 
Kelly. Ella, Hetamora. 
Knight, Dora, Schoolcraft. 
Lou^hnane, Emma, Lapeer. 



Laubie, Isabella, Ypsilanti. 
Mickens, Charles W., Lambertville. 
Mar«h. Jennie D.. Mackinaw City. 
Mullen, Frank E., Cleonidaa. 
Miller, florente, Belleville. 
McEtheny, Bertha, [•awton. 
Murphy, Nora, Ypsilanti. 
Murray. Ellen B., Ypailanti. 
•Nichols, Emma L., Bronson. 
Purchase, George H., Chelsea. 
Rowe, Elieha, Ypailanti. 
Sleeth, Ada, Ypsilanti. 
Sweezey, George B.. Wheall&nd. 
Saur, Albert. Kent City. 
Steward. William G. , Wyandotte. 
Stilson. Minnie B.. Ypuilanti. 
Skinner, Clara E.. Nfwaygo. 
Savigny, Katie, .\lmont. 
Taylor, Fannie M., Ann Arbor. 
Trenbatb, Mary E.. Lake Linden. 
Utter, Mary. Binuingham. 
Yiascher, Mary. Holland. 
Wood, Stanley O,, C^ommerce. 
Wells. Leroy V., Wyandotte. 
Wilcox, Kittie. Almont. 
Wilbur, Eloise M., Farmingtoa. 
Wooilard, Luther B., Hubbordeton. 
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Biscombe, Joseph, Sci., Hancock. 
Benton. Howard, Sci., Plymouth. 
Boyd, Hattie I., M. L., St. Johna. 
Buell. Viola. Lat. Sci.. Richland. 
Benjamin. Henry P., Lat, Ger., Zeeland. 
Crittenden, Eloise, Sp. Mu., Auguata. 
Denuison. Geo. A., Lat. G., Ypsilanti. 
DeWitt, Alton, Lit. Lat.. Flint. 
Ebliug, Elva E.. M. L.. Ypsilanti. 
Ferguson, Edgar E., -Sci., Ypsilanti. 
Freeman. Edwin J., Lit.. Middleville. 
George, Lucy, Lit., Ypsilanti. 
Gardner, Eugene M., Sci.. Ypsilanti. 
Hodge, Annie L.. Lit., Newburyport, Maes. 
Hazard, Jesse M., Sci., Fulton. 
Hinkley. Francis, Sci., Benton Harbor. 
Uaskins, Edna, Sci. F., Bronson. 
Harris, Jameii, M. L., Hancock. 
Hunter. Abbie, Sp, Mu., Kalamazoo. 
Hale, Amelia, Sci. Ger., WilUamston. 
Kenyon, Elmer A,, lat. Qr.. Parma. 



Fourth. Year. 

Kelly, Anna M.. Lot. Fr., Jackson. 
Kedzie. Libbie M.. Lit.. Deerfield. 
King. Horry E., Lit.. Coldwater. 
Lodeman, Ernest G., M. L.. Yptulanli. 
Miller. Owen L.. CI.. Plymouth. 
McDonald. Pollock J., CI.. Southfield. 
Miller. Andrew. Sci., Flat Rock. 
Murphy. Maggie, M. L.. Vpsilanti 
Murphy. Ellen. Lit., Ypsilanti. 
Osband. William W.. Sci.. YpsUanti. 
Pinney, Kate M., M. L., North Hudson. 
Porter, Nellie, Lit. Pr., Gnmd Rapids. 
Rogers, Ella. CI.. L. P. ftmde. 
Remington. Blanche, Lit.. Ypsilanti. 
Race. U. Grant, ScL, Birmingham. 
Straight. Sarah E.. Sci.. Coldwater. 
Schall, Henry A., Lat. Sci., Moore Park. 
Taft, Burton J., Lat. Ger., Davie. 
Tedman Arlliur S., CI., Dai-isburg. 
Wallace. Maggie. M. L.. Grindstone City. 
Yerkes, George B., Sci., Northvillo. 
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The oommenoement exercises were largely attended and were interesting and satis- 
factory in every respect. The following is the program of the exercises: 

PROGRAM. 
Music, 

PRAYER. 

Music, 

The Microscope Eugene M. Gardner, Ypsilanti 

language Without Words Sarah E. Straight, Coldwater 

Goodness a Reproductive Power George M. Goodell, Ypsilanti 

Music. 

Behold a Little Cloud Maggie Murphy, Ypsilanti 

Unjust Social Discrimination Will W. Osband, Ypsilanti 

The Bjiickerbockers Mary Vischer, Holland 

Music, 

Preparation a Necessary Element of Success Ulysses G. Race, Birmingham 

A Neglected Art T. Stella M. Gardner, Bay City 

Music, 

The Conditions of Permanence George B. Yerkes, Northville 

Our Profession Bertha McElhenny, Lawton 

Music. 

THE LIBRARY. 

The Library has been well conducted imder the plan and supervision given in the 
last report, and is one of the strongest factors in the institution. It is gratifying in the 
extreme to see the avidity with which it is patronized by the students. The character 
of the work done in the Normal School, calls for a large amount of original research in 
History, Philosophy, and Science, and the enthusiasm with which the students respond 
to the call, well justifies the continual enlargement of facilities, both as to books and 
room. The library and reading room are entirely inadequate to the demands upon 
them. It is to be hoped that provision may be made in the near future for more 
ample accommodations. 

THE MUSEUM. 

For the first time in years the needs of the museum have met with a reasonable 
response, and the prospect is very flattering for a suitable exhibit of what is necessary 
to illustrate the studies in natural history and cognate branches. The amount that can 
be set apart from the appropriations for the current two years will not suffice to place 
the museum where it ought to be for an institution of the importance of this, and I 
most respectfully urge a continued appropriation for its increase, and to give it a 
standard value. 

THE "PROFESSIONAL" WORK. 

It is manifest to all observers that a decided advance has been made in the profes- 
sional, as distinguished from the academic, work of the school. Perhaps the theory of 
the work has not been changed, so much as the practice. The training school has been 
more exacting, systematic and positive. The students have been made to see more 
clearly that the "professional work" was the culmination of the labors and acquire- 
ments of the school; that but for that, the school had no l^itimate right to exist. 
Teachers and students have loyally held this in view, and under this impulse there lias 
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been marked progress. The change of the training school from the forenooo to tliu 
ariernoon was of marked benefit, in that the seniors, to whom the instruction is 
assigned, have been able to give an undivided attention to the subject of practical 
teaching, without the distraction of theirown recitations during intervening hours. It is 
manifest that still furtlier improvements may be attained if the last jear shall be wholljt 
devoted to professional work, or if the academic work shall be more largely excluded 
from the labors ef the last year, leaving, if an; at all, only those atudies which relate 
to facility in imparting knowledge aa distinguiiihed from acquiring it. The study of 
mental processes, skill in lucid expression, facility in illustration, self ijosseuslou, self 
reliance, should be the cliief work of the last year besides the practice in the training 
school. 

The work of the school in all its departments deserves high commendation. All the 
teachers have labored hard, with teal and with success. The only disability that has 
been encountered is tlie excessively large classes. Some of them have been so large 
that it was utterly impossible to give to each student that personal attention that 
accomplishes the best results. It is true that there is some compensation in the 
enthusiasm of numbers, but there remains the fact that a large percentage of students 
cannot surmount difficulties by the eclat of tlie class room, but need the helping baud 
of the teacher. The maximum number in the mathematical classes at the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis is ten. Experience there ban demonstrat«d that thorough 
results cannot be obtained with a larger number. How manifest that the best results 
cannot be secured in a ctsas of fifty to seventy-five 1 The Legislature at its last session 
in a degree realized this disability, and iu a measure provided for an increase in assist- 
ants, but only in a small measure, as the increase in teaching force was hardly equal to 
the increase, present and prospective, of students. This naturally leads to a discus- 
sion of 



of the Normal School. I-ast year I strongly urged an enlargement of the main school 
building. I repeat the suggestionB of my last report, and most emphatically urge its 
adoption. In almoet every reepect the present accommodations are entirely inadequate. 
Stu<Iy halls cannot be dispensed with, and more and larger iinen ar-) needed, larger 
quarters are requisite for the library, as heretofore slated. More recitation rooms are 
required. At least one large lecture room to accommodate 150 students is absolutely 
eiieential. whicit shall bo a fair medium between the chapel which seats with 
ordinary desks about 600, and the largest recitation room that will accommodate about 
75. During tlie last term I liad a class of 1!)>^ in Political Economy, in a room that was 
packed with settees and chairs, without facilities to take not<« of the lectures, and so 
cri)wded OD to be stifling: and other classes of 100 or more, notably in History', had to be 
held in one of the study hoUs. to the inconvenience, distraction and deinoralixation erf 
tlie Htuilents occupying it. I would wish to be emphatic enough to satisfy the most 
sceptical of the earnestness I feel on this subject. 

It wad urged at the last session of the Legislature that probably the school had 
reached its maximum, and that the proposed addition could be dispensed witli. But 
every assurance indicates a much larger attendance in the future, with increosing de- 
mands for room. I have studied the subject thoroughly, and I am satisfied that as I 
stated in ray last report, inside of three years from that time there can be placed in the 
Normal School proper, 800 students. There is a constituency to furnish them, witbont 
in any way trenching upon the other institutians of the State. The field is special, and 
the harvest is abundant. In a sense tlie Normal School is the one general one for both 
eeiea, nearest the people, in the State. It takes its students direct from the district 
Bi'liool and equips them witli a substantial education and speedily fila them for one of 
tlie noblest and most benetlcial vocations tn life. I speak of both eeiesi for while II 
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haa relatively a arger line of gentlemen studente than uauallj obtain in Normal 
sohoolH, n considerable majority art) ladiett. The proportion between the sexes is about 
the proportion to fill the ileiuands of the State for teachers. It ia a school thai the 
ladisH desiring to teach wiJl more readilj attend than any other. In behalf, then, 
of the young women of the State, if not for the young men, I urge greater fai?ilitiee 
for thtun. Wliile all of our inetltutions are open to ladies, in nearly all otbere the 
large majority are men. In this imjtitution there are enough young tuen with bright 
and energetic intellects to give the virility so essential for a good school; but not so 
many an to domiunte. For this reason young women generally prefer the Normal 
School to any other. 

It may he urged that WO students is too large a number for euccessful work. I do 
not believe it, if tliere is a teaching force that shall properly size the classes. There is 
entbusiasm in numbers in an institution, which shall add to zeal and earnest effort, out- 
side of the class room, and whose influftjce will be felt, though will not control or 
demoralise within. The Normal School with proper accommodations can handle 800 
students at a cost not exceeding S.! per cent, more than 400, and do it equally well. 
Hence I conclude that it ia wisdom to add theae facilities; it is economy; it ia justice 
to Uie young men and women who have the right to expect that their advantages shall 
grow with their increase in numbers. 

Oentlemeii: This closea my duties as Principal of the Michigan State Normal School. 
I am called to another line of work. I do not need to say that 1 do so with regret. 
For two years 1 have been associated with you and the Faculty of this institution iu a 
work tliat has had my whole heart, and en1ist«d all my energies. To you who have so 
generously aided me and had confidence in me. I can hut e.xpresa my heartfelt thanks, 
and to the corps of instructors who have so harmonioualy co-operated with me in our 
common work, more than formal thanks are due. I caunot close without noticing the 
bountiful aid the Legislature has granted during the time 1 have been conne<'ted with 
the institution. It Ikas sought fully and liberally to meet the current wants of the 
school, and has only failed in anticipating the demands of its growth. At no time 
has there been a disposition to cripple it, and I have no doubt that in the future it will 
stand by the institution which has been so heartily fostered by the State. It is worthy 
of generous support. 1 believe in the efficiency of the Normal School plan, and I most 
thoroughly lielieve ui the Michigan Normal School. It deservedly stands high among 
the institutions of its kind, and is worthy of continued confidence. You may com- 
mand me, heart and voice, at any time in its commendatioQ. 

I have the honor to present the following exhibits, which more fully comply with the 
law and furnish information relating to the Normal School. 

EDWIN WILUT3, 
' NoKHAi. School, | PriTtdpal. 

Yptiianti, June SO, 1H8B. f 
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EXHIBIT A. 
COURSES OF INaTRUCTION. 



First VeoT. 

Firat Term — 1. Arithmetic. 3. Graniruar and Camposition. 3. Readiug and Orthiig- 
r&phj. 4. Vocai Music. 

Second Temt — 1. Algebra. 2. Local, Mathematical and Plij.iioal Oeof^rHphj. 3. 
Botany. 4. Object Drawing. 

Seeoad Vear. 

First Term— I. Algebra. 3. History of the United States. 8. EEhelaric. 4. Physiol- 
ogy and Hygiene, 15 weeks; Narcotics, 5 weeks. Eaaays. 

.Second Teiia—l. Qeometry. 3. English Literature. ^3. Elementary Physics. 4. 
Penmanship, 10 weeks; ICoClogy, 10 weeks. E^ssays. 

Third Year. 

Fint Term — 1. Oeometry. 2, Comparative Zo6Iogy and Physiology, 10 weeks; Civil 
Oovemment. 10 weeks. S. General Sistory. 4. Mental and Moral Scienci;, and their 
AppUcation to Teaching. Essays. 

Second Tenii—l. Higher Algebra. 2. Drawing. 8. Profeasioual Training in Aiith- 
metic, 10 weeks; Book-keeping, 10 weeks. 4. School Organiz^ion, Govemment, ehi. 
En^ya. 

Fourth Year. 

Firtt Ifenn— 1, Chemistry, a. Higher Physics. 3, Geology. 10 weeks; History of 
Education, etc., tO weeks. 4. PratHice Tea^ihing; Professional work in Common 
Branches. Essays. 

Second Term — 1. Chemistry, 10 weeks; Astronomy. 10 weeks. 3. Trigonometry and 
Surveying. 3. Political Science, 10 weeks; Training in Physical Science, 10 weeks. 
4. Practice Teaching and Profeaaional Work in Common Branches. Geaays. 

LITBKARY COtRSE, 

Aral Fear. 
Firtt Term^l. Arithmetic. 2. Grammar and Composition. 8. Reading and Orthog- 
raphy. 4. Vocal Music. 

Second Term—l. Algebra. 2. Local, Mathematical and Physical Geography. 3. 
Botany. 4. Object Drawing, 

Seeorid Year. 
Fimt Term—l. Algebra. 3. History of the United States. 3. Rhetoric. 4. Physiol- 
ogy and Hygiene. IS weeks; Narcotics, 5 weeks. Essays. 

Second Term—l. Geometry. 2, English Literature. 8. Elementary Physics. 4. Pen- 
manship, 10 weeks; Zo51ogy, 10 weeks. Essays. 
Third Year. 
Firtt rerw— 1. Geometry. 3, English Literature, 10 weeks; Civil Government, 10 
-weeks. 8. General History. 4. Mental and Moral Science, and their Ajiphcation to 
Teaching. Essays. 
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tSeeondTerm—l* English History. 2. American Literature. 3. Prof essional Training 
in Arithmetic, 10 weeks; History of Education, etc., 10 weeks. 4. School Organization^ 
Government, etc. Essays. 

Fourth Year. 

First Term — 1. Chemistry. 2. General Literature. 3. Grecian and Roman £[istory. 
4. Practice Teaching; Professional Work in Common Branches. Essays. 

Second Term — 1. American History. 2. Advanced Rhetoric, etc. 3. Political Sci- 
ence, 10 weeks ; Training in Physical Sciences, 10 weeks. 4. Practice Teaching and 
Professional Work in Common Branches. Essays. 

LANGUAGE C0UR8B. 

First Year. 

First Term — 1. Latin or German. 2. Physiology and Hygiene, 15 weeks; Narcotica* 
5 weeks. 3. Arithmetic. 4. Vocal Music. 

Second Term — 1. Latin or German. 2. Algebra. 3. History of the United States. 
4. Penmanship, 10 weeks; Reading and Orthography, 10 weeks. 

Second Year. 

First Term— I. Latin or German. 2. Greek or French. 8. Algebra. 4. Rhetoria 
Essays. 

Second Term — 1. Latin or German. 2. Greek or French. 8. Geometry. 4. Ele- 
mentary Physics. Essays. 

Third Year. 

First Term — 1. Latin or German. 2. Greek or French. 8. Geometry. 4. Mental and 
Moral Science, and their Application to Teaching. Essays. 

Second Term — 1. Latin or German. 2. Greek or French. 8. Professional Training 
ib Arithmetic, 10 weeks; Civil Government, 10 weeks. 4. School Organization, Gov- 
ernment, etc. Essays. 

Fourth Year. 

First Ter7n—1. Latin or German. 2. Greek or French. 8. Chemistry. 4. Practice 
Teaching; Professional Work in Common Branches. Essays. 

Second Term — 1. Latin or German. 2. Greek or French. 8. Political Science, 10 
weeks; Training in Physical Science, 10 weeks, three lessons a week; History of Educa- 
tion, 10 weeks, two lessons a week. 4. Practice Teaching; Professional Work in Com- 
mon Branc^hes. Essays. 

ENGLI8H COURSE. 

Mrst Year. 

First Term—1. Algebra. 2. Grammar and Composition. 8. Local, Mathematical 
and Physical Geography. 4. Object Drawing. 

Second Term—1. Algebra. 2. Grammar and Composition. 3. Arithmetic. 4. His- 
tory of tlie United States. 

Second Year. 

Firat Term—1. Algebra. 2. Penmanship, 10 weeks; Reading and Orthography, 10 
weeks. 8. Rhetoric. 4. Physiology and Hygiene, 15 weeks; Narcotics, 5 weeks. 
Essays. 

Second Term—1. Geometry. 2. Vocal Music. 8. Elementary Physics. 4. Literary 
Reading, 10 weeks; Civil Government, 10 weeks. Essays. 
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First Term—\. Chemistry or Boiany. 2. General History. 3. Mental and Moral 
Science, aud their Application to Teaching. 4. Practice Teaching; Profesaionftl Work 
Id Comroon Branches. Essays. 

Sei;ond Term — 1. PoliticalScience, 10 weeks; Laboratory Practice. 10 weeks. 3. .School 
Organization, Government, etc. 8, Professional Training in Arithmetic, 10 weeks; 
History of Education, 10 weeks, two lessons a week. 4. Practice Teaching; Professional 
Work in the Common Branches, Essays. 

SPECIAL COtlBSE WITH UU6IC. 



Any of the other 



a which the student may select with the approval of the Prin- 
Seeond Year. 

FirHt Trrm — -1. Elements of Vocal Music with Methods of Inatruction. 3. Algebra. 
3. Rhetoric. 4. German, French or Latin. Essays. Listrumental Music may be sub- 
stituted for 2, 3 or 4. 

Second Term— I. Advanced Vocal Music and Voice Culture. 2. EUementary Physice. 
3. English Literature. 4. German, French or Latin. Essays. Instrumental Music may 
be substituted for 2, 3 or 4. 

Third Year. 
First Term — 1. Harmony. 3. Voice Culture. 8. Mental and Moral Science and tbeir 
application to Teacliing. 4. German, French or Latin, Essays. Instrumental Music 
may he substituted for 4. 

SecOTid Term~1. Harmony. 3. Voice Culture. 3. School Organization, Qovemment, 
etc. 4. German, French or Latin. Essays, Inatlhimental Music may be substitnted 
for 4. 

Fourth Year. 

Firtt Term—\. Musical Composition and Literature of Music. 2. Solo Singing. 
3. Language of Literature. 4. Practice Teaching; Professional Work in Common 
Branches. Essays, Instrumental Music may he substituted for 3, 

Second Term—\. Solo Singing. 3. Literature. 3. Professional Training in Arithme- 
tic, 10 weeks; History of Elducation, 10 weeks, two lessons a week. 4. Practice Teach- 
ing: Professional Work in the Common Branches. Essays. Instrumental Music may 
be substituted for 2. 

SPECIAL COOH8B8. 

Latin, Oreek, German or French may be substituted in the Seientijie Course as follovn: 
First Year~In place of any subject in which the student shall pass a satisfactory 

Second Year — First Term, in place of General History of the third year. Second 
Term, in place of English Literature, 

Third Year -First Term, in place of Comparative Zodlogy and Book-keeping, Second 
Term, in place of Higher Algebra. 

Fourth Feor— First Term, in place of Higher Physics. Second Term, in place of Sur- 
veying and 10 weeks of Chemistry, 

Artd in the Literary Courm as follows: 
First Year— In place of any subject in which tlie student shall pass a satisfactory 
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Second I'ear— First Term, in place of General History of the tiiird year. Second 
Term, in place of English Literature. 10 weefca, and ZoOlogy, 10 weeks. 

Third Year—Fiist Term, in place of Greciaji and Roman History of the fourth year. 
Second Term, in place of American Literature. In this caee, General Hiatory will take 
the place of English History. 

Fourth Tear— First Term, in place of General Literature. Second Term, in place of 
Advanced Rhetoric. In this case, English History will take the place of American 
History, 

Note. — When the substitution is in the Scientific or Literary Course, the course is 
denominated ■•Soientiflc (or Literary) with latin (or Greek, or German, orFrenc|j) Sub- 
stitution, " aa the case may be. There may be a substituted course in the languages of 
two years, and in such case the course ia called "Scientific (or Literary) with Shorter 
Latin (or Greek, or German, or French)" as tlie case may be. The full or the two years' 
Language Course niay be added to the English Course, in which cose it is called the 
"English with Full (or Shorter) lAtin (or Greek, or German, or French,)" as the case 
may be. 



MODERX . 



TAUKS. 



COCB8E IN QSSHAN. 

First Year. 

First Term — Pronunciation, reading, and conversation. A rudimentary knowledge of 
the various parta of speech; the most necettsary rules of syntax. (Bucliheim's German 
Reader. Brandt's Grammar, with Lodeman's Manual of Exercises.) 

Second Term — Reading, conversation, and grammatical ex^roisea continued. Later: 
LesaLug's ^tnna von Barnhelm. (Br&ndt'a Grammar and Lodem^n's Manual.) 

.S'econd Year. 
Firtt Term — Goethe's HerTnann und Dorothea. Conversation and grammatical exer- 
cises continued. (Brandt's Grammar and Lodeman'a Manual.) 

Second renti- Gutzkow'a Zopf und Sehuvrt. Schiller's WiDielm Tell. Some short 
story by P. Heyse. 

Third Year. 
First rerm— Heine's From (MacmiUan's Edition). Goethe's Egnionl. Written exer- 
cises and conversation. 
Second Term — Buchheim'a Dmtteche Lyrik. Outlines of German literature. 
Fourth Year. 
(Every other day.) 
First rerfw— Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauria. Some German work on Education. 
Review of difficult topics in the grammar. 

Secoitd Term — Leseing's Natluin riw Weise. Short stories by lindau, Heyse. or some 
other modem writer. Methods of teaching living langnagea. Practice teaching and 
observation. 

COUBSB IK FKEHCH. 
FHrgt Year. 
Fimt Term — Pronunciation and reading. (MacmiUan's Progreasive French Course, 
Part I.: Part 11. commenced.) 

Seamd rerm— Reading and conversation. (MacmiUan's Course, Part H. completed.) 
Mmd. de Girardin: La Joiefail Peur. Scribe & Legouve: La Bataille de Dames. 
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Second Year. 

First Term — ^Halevy: L'Abbe Constantin. Sandeau: Mile, de la Seigliere. G. Sand: 
La Mare au Diable, Study of Idioms and conversation in connection with the reading. 

Second Term — Systematic French Grammar and Lessons in Composition. (Macmillan's 
Course, Part in.) Comeille: Le Cid. Molliere: Le Misanthrope, 

Third Year, 
(Every other day.) 

I^rst Term — Lacombe: Petite Histoire du Peuple lYancais, (in French only, with 
practice in conversation); or Tableau de la Revolution Francaise, by Crane & Brun 
(Putnam.) Victor Hugo: Hemani. Racine: Athalie. 

Second Term — Legouve: La Lecture en Action; or some French work on Education. 
French letters and essays. Methods of teaching living languages. Practice teaching 
and observation. 



EXHIBIT B. 

TEXT AND REFERENCE BOOKS. 

English Grammar and Composition — Swinton, 

English and American Literature — Shaw, Royse. 

United States History — Bush's Berard, Eliot, Ridpath. 

General History — Anderson^s Series, 

Zoology — Ten^iey, Orton, Packard, 

Botany — Wood, Oray, Bessey, 

Geology — Dana, Winchell, 

Physiology — Brown, Hutchinson, 

Book-keeping — Williams and Rogers, 

Elementary Algebra — Bellows, 

Higher Algebra — Olney, 

Arithmetic (methods) — Bellows, 

Geometry — Bellows, 

Trigonometry — Bellows, 

Rhetoric— D. J, HUl, 

Elementary Physics — Oage, 

Higher Physics— (Ttttef and Rolfe, 

Chemistry — Youmans, Barker, 

Astronomy — Newcomb and Holden, 

Latin Grammar — Allen and Qreenough, « 

Latin Reader — AUen and Qreenough, 

CaeasLr— Allen and Qreenough, 

Cicero— Jlflen and Qreenough. 

Virgil — AUen and Qreenough or Frieze. 

Horace — Lincoln, 

Greek Grammar — Qoodwin and Hadley. 

First Greek Boo\i—White, 

Anabasis — Qoodwin. 
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^^M Skstebee from Historians— Boise and Freeman. 

^H mad— Boi»e. 

^H HiBtoiyof Greece-SraifA. 

^H Science and Art of Teaching— P« (no in. 

^H Mental Science — Hamilton, Haven. 

^H Horal Science— J>c( (ires. 


T 


H 


^^B BookH nsed in the Department of Modem I^n^agea ar 
^H of tlie courses in that Department. 


e indicated in the description J 


^t TEXT BOOEB CSSD IIC PRACTICE SCHOOL. 


■ 


^B Aritbroetio— Belfoii^s, Olney. 

^H Keaders— Jtfodeni ScAooI. 

^H Geography— ^jjj)fe(on, Our World. 

^^M DictionaTf—n'eiiiifcr. 

^^L ^ Other books are used when desirable. 
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^1 STATISTICS OF TEACHING, 




^H L Knmber ot graduates in tbe fall couraes from the State Nann»l acbool from 1870 to 
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^^1 e. Average leugth ot time Uught, on tbe basis of the whole number ot uraduatoa 

^^M T. Averwelengthoflimetaught. on tbe basis of the number engaged in teooblng 


^^1 S. Number of males known to have etig»«ed In Maohing 














iiradQ toB 


^^H U. Average time taught, on the ImsIs of Ibe whole namber of a 


lale gredaatei who on- 














^H 18. Number of female* known not to have engaged in teaching., 

^^H III. Percent, of females known M have engaged in teaoblDS 

^^H 30. Averagetimet^ught, on tbe basis nt the whole number at ten 
^^H n. Average time taught, on the basis of the number ot female g 




radualea who have en- 






^^H n. Number ot female araduales known to have died 
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. Tot&l (Itud that could hitVD been taaftht If nil Iheae KradaaCBB biid been teachLog from 
the date ol their KradoUlon to the present time ; 1. e., If all hod at Dace gone to 

teaching. It aone had died, stopped foraseaBDn, or abandoned the profeasiOD 3.380 years. 

. Males coDld Uare taught i^a " 

. Females conid hai-e taught - - 1,3S4 " 

TliQe aotnallj' taught by these drad nates — l.tffl " 

. Time actually taaghtby male graduates - BS» " 

. Time actDBlly taught by female gradnatea SO " 

. Per pent, of actuality la pnaalbjllty on the baafa of the whole numbor of these 

graduates -,---.--.„-, -^----- --.. --,-^.,.. _....» St 

. Par cent, of actuality to possibility on basis of male gradnalM _ __ O 

. Perecnt. of actuality to posaibllity on basis ol lemale grad nates <B.II 



Keeidence. 
...rpsllantl. 
...Bamborg. 



PMt OraauMe*. 

Basaett, Uollie - FretichHilslC.-~ 

B*ll.Jule - Literary 

Cornish, George W. Oerman Moiic... 



Mnsic Department and Conservatory o( Huic... 



BEa^JRT OF BOARD OF VISITORS FOR 1884-C. 

Hon. Theodork Nelson, 

Superinleiident of Public Iiialruction: 

8iE,— The undersigned, Tiaitore of the State Norma! School for tbe year 1B85, respect- 
fully report that we have giveti auch time and attention as we have been able in the dis- 
charge of our official duty during the year, and have endeavored to inform ourselves ae 
thoroughly as under the clrcuniHtanceB we could, of the condition and wants of the insti- 
tution, With this end in view we have spent several days eacli in attendance at the 
ordinary aesaions of the scliool and at tlie commencement eiercisea. 

The result of our observationB we can state but briefly in this report. The general 
appearance of the grounds and buildings is very attractive. The grounds are well kept, 
the buildings in good repair, and everything is neat and tidy, 

Thedist-ipline of the school, bo far ae we have been able to judge, is well administered. 
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The gatliering of the studenta in the morning to their daily tasks, and the shifllng of 
the classes front room to room in the intervals between tlie reoitatiims to the sound of 
music, but with not too great precison, was a pleasing sod interesting sight. 

A visit or two to eaeh of the recitation rooms showed us the school at work. In all 
the various departments we found active inquiry and very creditable work, both by 
pupils and by teachers. The spirit of the school is excellent. Wliile we could not resist 
tbeimpression that toogreat a portion of the energy and time of both fai-ulty and pupils is 
devoted to academic rather tlian prof essional training, yet the professional tone was very 
ajqtarent and c<]mmendable throughout the whole. Tlie real object of the school seems 
to be kept well in mind, and we were led to hope that in the near future a greater por- 
tion of the necesaary academic work may be done without the walla of the Normal 
School, so that more time than at present may be given tii more strictly professional 
training. 

One of the great wants of the school is more room and greater facilities for practice 
tea<:hing. A more extended course in civil government, and greater attention to all 
the subsidiary branches which aid the teacher, with comparative study of the variuoe 
systems of education of different States and nations would seem to us to come fairly 
within the necessary scope of professional training. And especially do we believe that 
these incipient teachers, who, in the near future, are to make, regulate, and control — in 
a la^e measure — the curriculum of the graded schools of the State, should be thoroughly 
impresaeil with the fact that it is possible to crowd eo many liranclies ioto this curricu- 
lum as to make their study necessarily superficial — too much cramming, too little 
assimilation. This possibility we believe has become a reality in this State. "A few 
thiaes well done are better than many things half done" applies as well in tlie public 
schools as in the other affairs of life. 

The geological and botanical museum, wliich we understand is of very recent growth, 
1b very creditable in its appearance, but has need of large additions, and wt) believe that 
.considerable money could be expended in this direction with great profit. 

The library and reading rooms are very respectable in size and genera! appearance, and 
we were pleased to find them so generally used. 

On the whole, we have been more impress^ than ever before with tlie importance of 
this institution as a factor in the educational machinery of the State, 

The common schools are the colleges of the people. In them the great majority of the 
children of the State receive the substance of their education. What kind of work they 
are required to do. and wliat gr^le of character is exhibited before them in the persons 
of their teachers, are matters of the greatest import, not to themselves and their friends 
alone, but to tlie State. It is the duty of their teachers not only to give instruction in 
the required branches of the schools, but to aid in building the character of those under 
their charge by proper instruction in morals and good citizenship. To furnish these 
teachers, properly prepared in learning, in character, and in ability to give instruction 
Js the office of the Normal School, To what extent it is successful in this regard must 
be chiefly determined by the course and character of the students after graduation. We 
et'itations to which we listened and in the essays and 
t day, a maturity of thought and a spirit of 
IS that the efforts and examples of teachers had not 



robeurved, however, both 
lOmtions in class and 
irespd'tful in(|uiry which argued 
been waslod. 



O. A, CHITCHETT, 
JOHN MOORE, 

V'i>i(ors. 
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FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1884-6. 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN ACCT. WITH EDGAR REXFORD, TREASURER. 

To Whom Paid. Amount. 

Edwin WiUits OMonths $3,150 00 

Daniel Putnam JLO " 

LewisMcLouth 9 " 

Theodore Nelson 9 " 

F. H. Pease 10 " 

C. F. R. Bellows JO 

A. Lodeman 10 

J. P. Vroman 10 

Austin Oeorge 10 

E. A. Strong 1 

F. A. Barbour 1 

John Goodison 1 

William H. Brooks -% JO 

Henry T.Coe JO 

Charles E. St. John 1 

Willis W. Weeks 1 

Julia A. King 10 

Lucy A. Osband 10 

Helen M. Poet 10 

Fanny E. Goffe 9 

Lois A. McMahon 10 

Ann J. Bignell 9 

Ency J.Coleman 9 

Rose V. Barton 1 

Anna A. Paton 9 

Florence B. Kinnie 9 

Florence Goodison 10 

Abbie Pearce 1 

Amelia Hale 1 

Ellen H. Murphy 1 

Assistant Teachers 10 ** 

C. C. Vroman 12 






44 
44 
44 
44 



44 
44 
44 



2400 00 


1,800 00 


1.800 00 


2.000 00 


2,000 00 


2,000 00 


2,000 00 


2,000 00 


200 00 


200 00 


100 00 


730 00 


590 00 


4000 


40 00 


1,320 00 


$820 00 


700 00 


630 00 


700 00 


630 00 


630 00 


45 00 


430 00 


360 00 


400 00 


70 00 


35 00 


35 00 


225 00 


1,000 00 


128,720 00 



Current Expense Account. 
No. of 
1884. Voucher. To Whom Paid. Amount. 

Sept. 17 1 Samuel Mathewson, publishing notice of school $5 00 

Edgar Rexford, treasurer, for year ending June 30, 1884 300 00 

Oct. 22 3 Edwin Willits, paid for matting 27 73 

Tel. & Tel. Const. Co., use of telephone 24 00 

A. Lodeman, expenses to Detroit, express, etc 8 06 

Detroit Electrical Works, electrical gongs, etc 20 85 

H.D. Edwards & Co., stair-tread rubber ^ ^ 

Thomdike Nourse, class registers * ** 

Walter Hewitt, tuning piano 10 00 

Frank Smith, rubber bands, chemicaLs, stationery, etc., etc 15 55 

Payroll (shown in salary account) 2,808 33 

Nov. 6 12 J. Phillips & Co., case for museum...^ 8 67 

Edwin Willits, expenses to Detroit, paid for cleaning building, etc., etc 47 06 

Seward Albright, freight and cartage ^ 1 07 
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2 


22 


3 


22 


4 


22 


5 


22 


6 


22 




22 


8 


22 


9 


22 


10 


31 


11 


6 


12 


6 


13 


6 


14 



^F 40 

^H lau. V 

^H Nov. H 

^H Dec. E3 

^H 
^H 

^H laas. 

^H Jui. 31 

^H at 

^H 

^H 

^H 
^H 
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::;:::: "S 1 




IX 1 




wS 1 




»» 


ei HHttle A. Bray, teaching 11 weelu (Hhown In bbIu? acuODnt] 


a,« 


28 Homer Brigga, freight and oartaga 


7» 1 














28 W. C. Stcvena, hardware 




31 Fnii.kSn.ltli,o!iemi™is.8tatlonery.<Mc., ete 


24 ar 






























M J. W. Bfiwen. repairing sUtam pipes 








43 Vincent Loomis. repairing organ 


000 




S4 8S 


























50 A. Han-y & Son, cenlro grates and gauge ilBSsee - 


SSO ■ 




mas 1 












2S 1 










Bl Amelia Ualu, teacliingS weeks (shown In salary BOooimU 


18 00 


as Charles E. St. John, oii>en«OB to Lansiag 


BOO 


85 Tbeodore NKlson. cxpon™ to I*n»lng 


ISfiO 


or Par roU (shown m salary account) 

tW Pay roU (shown fn salary account) 


£,968 33 
2.eSB83 
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ii»t 
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31 
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30 


113 


Joir 


B 


114 



Wm. Lindemiini, work In copying — •" *I 

Aleiander Bailey, Bitra a! lowftnee B» }&Dltor 12 00 

Lacy A. Oaband. gpeclroeim tor lauseam 3 HO 

M. T. Woodruff, printing, eW., etc 8 OO 

McElcliemn & McAndrew, 1 uhiiLr lUid rapklrlos locka 10 £6 

Thorndilie Nourse, class reglslera » - - 2 (H 

Frederick K. Brandia, 1 spirit level 16 00 

Yl»ltaiillOaaCo..Tfl,aiOfoetga»-- ISS « 

Eberbach & Son, themlcals ■» «T 

Eberbath Sc Son, chemlcala IS JS 

Eberbach A Son, varnish bnuh. bottlea, etc - B TO 

Eberbach* Son, ohemicala a 90 

Eberbach&Son.chBDiicftla Xl IS 

Eberbach & Son. chsniicalB - 15 35 

Eberbach A Sod, phemicala .-- 83 45 

C. W. Rogers, picture fran.eand gtam 4 00 

Goorgo 01p& Co.. Qseof hack tor legialattve eonunlttee 5 00 

American Expreea Co..ei:presa t 05 

E. P. Allen,eKpcnBesloLaiiHln8 83 30 

WUUam Kersey, work OO grounds - B7 BT 

Tel. & Tel. CoDBt. Co., nae or telephone — - « OO 

Amelia Hale, teachings weeks (eliown In salary acconnl) 15 OO 

Hatlle A. Bray, teaching 11 weeks (ahown In salary account) _ 33 00 

John Moore, member o[ visiting coinmlltCB - U 40 

O. A. Critcbett. member of visiting committee.. -. 8 40 

J. W. Hazard, teaching 8 weeks (shown In salary account S4 UU 

Edwin WllUtfi, pold toe labor on grounds and bulldloB, et4!. 158 79 

William Kersey, work on groondB - 8 «0 

WilllBtQ Pollard, work on grounds - * 50 

M. LeaproncB. painting Blepa, etc - 8 56 

William PoLard, work on grounds ,- SB 81 

Estate of E. WUbou. haoiing ashes, etc BOO 

Walter Hewitt, tuning piano - 6 00 

Waller Hewitt, tuning piano _ 5 00 

C.F. R. Bellows, square and drawing board 8 75 

C. F. R. Bellows, expenses lo 

Edgar Reitord. treasurer, for year ODdioB JoDcaO. 1885 3W) 00 

A. Lodeman. pamphlet cases.... ..._ -..._-- 3 00 

Charles E.St. John, teaching 10 weeks (shown In salary acMnittt)... 
Fanny E. Ooffe. nlUng out diploma 

GeorKe W. Hough, }i ream paper 

Michigan Telephone Co., telephone charBea... 

I'ay roll (shown in salary ai 

Lewis McLoulk. w 

American Express Co., express... 

J. P. Vroman, telephone charges... 

Loey A. Osband. museum specimens and BppSialus... 

Henry T. Coe (shosvn In salary of 

W. H. Brooks, advertisement in circniar... 

Smith A Powers, print li 

Frank fimltb. school supplies... 

.In copying... 
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I Ypallanti Postolfioo, postage sljuupa. etc » |HI M 

I Coiostock A EbUng, riblmnB (or diplomaH 24 «5 

) Calvert Ltlh. & Kn([. Co., diplomas, etc MM 

I Unlrersitr of Michigan. bnlKQce on lights of ttlam Bl S! 

! Eberbach * Son. chemkals W M 

I Eberbach A Son. chemicals, etc _ 7 t5 

1 Chas. A. airallnHor. tools, ete 10 00 

i Ypsilantl Gas Co., 36,700 feet BM 73*0 

I AJeiandor Bailey, extra allowance u Janitor U 00 

r Michigan School Furniture Co., astral lantern - 15 00 

I Parsons Bros., cedar htohlng posts.. - — 3 00 

I Ladles' Library Association, commiacement dlmter ITS OD 

) James Wilson, httallng IB I3SS-20Q0 tons eoal 1» BB 

I TbI. & Tul. Const. Co., nneot telephone 31 00 

! Homer Uriggs. freight and cartage 1 *3 

i C. F. B. Bellows, poBlasB slamps _ " BBS 

I Wm. Miloe, eipenses from Genesee, N. Y.. to Ypallanti and retnm 2B «0 

i Estateof E. Wilson, hauling 337 ISOUWOO tons coal and paid for wefgblnjt the 

FMune - 138 » 

1 Estate of E. Wilson. olBsningonthoaset - 10 OD 

; Penn. Coal Co. 3BS 3MM000 tons coal.... 1.7(8 gS 

t Frank Buclllln. Qaoof hack ISO 

) Pursons Bros., lamberand shingles - — 1S5 U 

) Wm. Kerwy. work on grounds - S 80 

I E.E. Lyon, slating hlackboardB.--., -- - 100 UO 

! Ypsilanti Poslodloe. postage BlampH Iti 00 

I S. W. Albright, freight and cartage W 

I Jamas Coquli lard, mason work 7 7B 

5 6. W. Albright, frotght and cartage ♦ SI 

I C. F. K. Bellows, services a* secretary of faoaltj during vacation 100 DO 

r Lewis MoLoQtli. use of horse on lawn mower , 1 W 

i H. B. Claflln * Co.. cocoa mattliiB IIIZ El 

1 Wm. Keney, work □□ grounds — S T5 

) Win. Pollard, work on grounds 2 60 

1 Jamoa Smilh, work on BTDonds...- _ B IK 

i W. W. Wordon, painting and material 1810 

} Cbos. Fleming, carpenter work In musenm U BO 

I ChM. Flemlug, work in laboratory and lumber 8 1* 

S Chas. Fleming, work in repairing building, etc., etc _ I8B ST 

i Homer BrlBBB, freight and cartaae — - Ill 

7 Homer BriggB, freight and cartage... S 61 

i DucharniH. Fletcher A Co.. sash weights, etc., eto S IS 

» Smith A Powers, printing tlronlars, etc - IB IB 

1 D. Putnam, paid for folding and mailing Qircnlars 7 IS 

1 D. Patnam.cipensas to Detroit ,_ _ S 30 

i Ypsilanti Commercial Printing Co., printing SS M 

S Foilmoro A ScoToU. lumber and shingles aS IS 

t Follmore AScovell. lumber - IB M 

i Ed^r Rextord. paid Prof. A. L. Hardy's eipeniwa, etc, etc. 1 ■'■O 

1 FrantSmith, pencQs. crayons, etc.. Bto._ Bl « 

r Frank Smith, window glass and pnttj..... 18 « 

B W.C. SteTona. hardware 1 78 

» W. C. ateiens, wheelbarrow, etc B 3» 

W.C. Stereos, hardware. m 3B 

1 Dmr; A Taylor, lead pipe ana sink 1 <U 

i Drury a Taylor, repalrlag tin roof, etc. S2 » 

9 E. Samson, window glass, pntty and paint _ 21 is 
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No. of 

1884. Voucher. To Whom Paid. Amount. 

Sept.29 184 Ypsilanti Poetofflce, postage stompe 188 41 

29 185 Peninsular Paper Ck>., paper 56 30 

20 186 Peninsular Paper Ck)., 47 lbs. of. book paper 4 70 

80 187 Pay roll (shown in salary account) 2,940 00 

Disbursements on acct. of current expenses for year ending Sept. 80th, 1885 135,226 35 

1884. DEBIT. 

Sept. 30 Balance from old account $306 63 

1886. 

Sept.30 Current expenses as per above statement. .w 35,226 35 

30 Balance to new account 248 74 

|35,78rw 

1884. CBBDIT. 

Oct. 4 By cash from State Treasurer 17,885 20 

Dec. 31 By cash from diploma fees 21 00 

31 By cash from tuition 1,140 00 

81 By cash from J. Bickford 1 30 

31 By cash from R. W. Hemphill 1 24 00 

31 By cash from D. C. Batchelder 10 60 

1885. 

Jan. • 5 By cash from State Treasurer 7,782 87 

Apr. 6 By cash from State Treasurer 1,034 00 

May 12 By cash from State Treasurer 9,487 50 

Juneao By cash from tuition.. 1,063 75 

30 By cash from diploma fees 276 00 

36 By cash from laboratory fees 156 00 

July 10 By cash from State Treasurer 7,000 00 

$35,781 72 

Special Funds Account. 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN ACCT. WITH EDGAR REXFORD, TREASURER. 

No. of 

1884. Voucher. To Whom Paid. Amount. 

Oct. 22 I Oeorge W. Hough, on account of library W5 88 

22 2 Fred J. Schleede, on account of library 1170 

22 8 The Globe Files Co., on account of library 10 80 

22 4 John MacFarlane, on account of library 128 06 

22 5 John MacFarlane, on account of library 12 50 

22 6 John MacFarlane, on account of library 34 98 

22 7 Scribner & Welford, on account of library 125 52 

22 8 F. W. Chrisiern, on account of library 7 60 

Nov. 6 9 Austin George, on account of library 24W 

6 10 John MacFarlane, on account of library 37 37 

6 11 Scribner & Welford, on account of library 4 62 

6 12 D. Appleton <& Co., on account of library 10 50 

6 13 John MacFarlane, on account of library 10133 

6 14 A. Lodeman, on account of library 85 18 

6 15 Helen M. Post, on account of library 3 75 

Dec. 23 16 Q. P. Index, on account of library 3 00 

23 17 Wm. W. Payne, on account of library 6 00 

23 18 Scribner & Welford, on account of library 7 43 

23 19 Fred J. Schleede, on account of library 5 10 

Mar. 26 20 John MacFarlane, on account of library 27 95 

May 28 21 Geo. W. Hough, on account of library 20 00 

28 22 A. Lodeman, on account of library 4 00 

28 23 Walter Bedford, on account of library -c 4 00 
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No. of 

1884. Voucher. To Whom Paid. Amount 

May 28 24 C. W. Rogers, on aocoont of library |4 (O 

June 24 25 L. O. Carpenter, on account of library .>. 5 OO 

July 9 26 John MacFarlane, on account of library 874 78- 

9 27 John MacFarlane, on account of library 107 68- 

9 28 John MacFarlane, on account of library 4 6 

9 29 W. L. Smith, on account of library 60 Oa 

9 30 John L. Atwater, on account of library 12 00 

Sept. 29 81 Ypdlantl Com ercial, on account of library 22 80' 

29 82 Ypeilanti Commercial Printing Co., on account of library 87 80 

29 33 Chas. Fleming, on account of sidewalks 100 75- 

29 84 W. C. Stevens, on account of sidewalks 20 (X^ 

29 35 Follmore & Scovell, on account of sidewalks 670 25 

Disbursements on account of special funds for year ending Sept. 30th, 1886 12,039 38 

1885. DEBIT. 

Sept.30 Disbursements as per above statement $2,039 88 

1884. CREDIT. 

Sept.30 Balance from old account $676 2& 

July 10 By cash from State Treasurer 700 OO 

1885. 

Sept.30 Balance to new account 063 OS 

$2,089 88 

EDGAR REXFORD, 

Tyeamtrer, 
TpsOantU Sept, 30, 1886, 
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REPORT. 

Hon. Theodobk Nelson. 

Siipeiintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir, — I herewith Bubmit my report of the State Agricultural College for 
the collegiate year closing August 19, 1885, aa follows; 

The year has been one of great and important changes to the College, a 
transition period which has given much anxiety to its friends, but from 
which it promiBea to develop in continaed vigor and usefulness. 

Within this year it has lost its President, Secretary, and two of its pro- 
feesors. It has had one entirely new department added to its course, and 
two more bo much enlarged from their former dimensions aa to be practi- 
cally new departments, 

November 34, 1884, Dr. T. G. Abbot tendered to the Board of Agriculture 
his resignation of the Presidency of the College. This step was one which, 
owing to failing health, he hud for some time had in contemplation, and 
had previously informally announced to the Board. The following resolu- 
tions were drawn up by a committee of the Board, consisting of Governor 
Begole and Messrs. Chamberlain and Reynolds, and unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That in accepting the reaignation of Dr. T. C. Abbot from the Presidencj 
■of the Michigao Agricultural College, the State Board of Agriculture desirea to eipreaa 
its high appreciation of his labors in that poeitinn during the past twenty-two jears, 
and its belief that these labors have been largely inetrumental in bringing this College 
to its present high position among institutions of ite kind. 

We further take pleasure in the fact that the services of Dr. Abbot will not thus be 
lost to tfae Agricultural College, but that from a Professor's chair be will continue to 
help forward the cause of practical agricultural education in this Institution. 

Dr. Abbot's connection with the College began Feb. 5, 1858, when he was 
elected to the Professorship of English Literature, On Dec. 4, 1802, he 
was made President. 

At this same meeting of the Board of Agriculture, viz., Kov, 34, 1884, it 
was unanimously resolved that the Presidency of the College be tendered to 
the Hon. Edwin WilUts, at that time Principal of the State Normal School. 
Jan. 8, 1885, this offer was accepted and the appointment formally made, 
and Dr. Abbot waa elected Professor of Mental and Moral Science. 

Owing to Mr. Willits's engagement with the Normal School he was unable 
to enter upon his new duties at this College at once, and the transfer was 
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not made until July 1, 1S85, till which time Dr. Abbot continued as acting 
President. 

On Auguet 4, 1885, after a severe illness of six months' continuance, 
Bobert G. Baird, who had been Secretary of the Board and College since 
Aug. 35, 1875, died, and Henry G. Reynolds, of Old Mission, was elected to 
succeed him. 

Jan. 1, 1885, James Satterlee, Professor of Horticulture and Landscape 
Gardening and Superintendent of the Horticultural Department since 1883, 
closed his connection with the College by reaignation, and Liberty H- 
Bailey, Jr., was elected to his position. 

The lost annual report from this College contains a statement of the detail 
by the War Department of the United States of Second Lieutenant John A. 
Lockwood aa Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 

Lt. Lockwood entered on dnty at once, and during the piisc year has 
organized a volunteer cadet corps of ninety members, most of whom have 
provided themselves with uniforms. These uniforms cost from 114.00 to 
420.00, and are not found to be an addition to the expenses of the students, 
as they simply take the place in cost of an equal amount in eitisiena' clothes. 

Instruction in tactics and other military subjects has been given by lecturea 
and recitations. The beneficent effects of the military training are seen in 
the more erect carriage of the students and in greater attention to neatness- 
and promptness. 

The Legislature at its last session treated us very liberally in providing, 
among other things, for four new buildings, as follows: 

An Assembly Room for military drill, armory and general lecture 
purposes. 

A Veterinary Laboratory. 

A Mechanical Laboratory and a dwelling for the Professor of Mechanics. 

The second of these buildings puts our Veterinary Department on a good 
working basis. It contains an operating room and lecture, dissecting and 
model rooms. 

In the latter are skeletons of the principal domestic animals, sets of 
veterinary instruments and mediciuee, a life size model of the horse so 
arranged that it can be completely dismembered and exhibit all the internal 
organism, etc., etc. Our Professor of Veterinary, Dr. E. A. A. Grange, is 
under the law enacted by the last Legislature State Veterinarian. 

Under the appropriation for the establishment of a Mechanical Depart- 
ment at the College a new Professorship has been established which has been 
accepted by Prof. Lewis McLouth, formerly of the State Normal School, 
and a fine lafge building has been completed and equipped for the new 
Course in Mechanic Arts. In this building there is a complete blacksmith 
shop and brass foundry, supplied with benches, forges, tools of all kinds and 
a Startevant pressure blower, a gift to the institution from the generoua 
inventor and manufacturer. There is also an iron working shop, 50 by 60 
feet, furnished with an engine, seven engine lathes, n planer, a shaper, 
a- power drill, emery wheels, benches, vises, and tools and machinery neces- 
sary to a complete shop. A flue turret lathe has just been completed by the 
stndents. 

There is also a large wood-working shop, supplied with two lathes, a jig 

. benches, vises, and ten sets of carpenters' tools. Besides these there 

«B, store-rooms, a large, well-lighted draughting room, a room for 
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bine printing, a fine, large lecture-room for classes In mechaQics, and a 
mechanical laboratory well supplied with apparatus. 

The Course in Mechanic Arts will lay especial streasou Natural Philosophy, 
Drawing and Draughting, Mathematics, Surveying and Engineering, Book- 
keeping, Business Forme, and Law, Political Economy, and daily shop 
practice in wood and metal work. 

The first two years ot this course will be in ontline as follows : 

FIKST YBAK. 

Autumn Term. — Shop Practice, Drawing, Algebra, English. 

Spring Term. — Shop Practice, Drawing, Natural Philosophy, Geometry. 

Summer Term. — ^Shop Practice, Natural Philosophy, English. Geometry. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Autumn Term. — Shop Practice, Algebra, Drawing, Natural Philosophy. 

Spring Term. — Shop Practice, Book-keeping and Business Forms and 
IiaWj Trigonometry, Natural Philosophy. 

Summer Term, — Shop Practice, Drawing, Mechanica, Elementary 
Chemistry. 

These two years of study will constitute an Apprentice Course in the 
Mechanic Arts, and it is believed will fit those who complete it to enter the 
manufacturing establishments of the State with such discipline of mind, of 
hand, and of eye. and with such knowledge of the principles underlying 
mechanical trades that they may soon become intelligent and expert work- 
men. An additional course of two years covering, it is hoped, something of 
the modern languages, the higher branches of Mathematics, of Engineering 
and of the other Sciences that bear upon the higher phases of mechanical 
industries will be arranged as soon as needed. 

The coursG in Agricultare remains much the same as last year, as follows : 

COURSE OF INSTRrCTION IS AQRICCLTCBE. 
Freshman Year. 

Autumn Term. — Algebra— Thomson and Quinby. Ancient History — Swinton'e Out- 
linea. Engliah — Whitney's Essentials. 

Spri7tg jffer-fft.— Geometry— Olney. Drawing — Morse's Mechanical LectureH. Agri- 
culture — Lectures. 

SumTjier Term. — Geometry complel«d. Botany — Gray's Leasons, Wood's Botanist and 
Florist. Rhetoric- D. J. Hill. 

Sophomore Year. 

Autumn Term. — Algebra completed'. Astronomy, half term. Moral Philosophy, lialf 
term. Botany '—Laboratory Practice. Agriculture'— Lectures. 

Spring Term. -Trigonometry, half term — Oiney. Surveying, half term, Daviee. 
Botany — Laboratory work, two hoore daily. Rhetoric — A. S. Hill. 

Summer renn.— Mechanics — Atkinson's Ganot. Elementary Chemistry — Lectures, 
Soecoe. Agriculture' — Lecturee. Landscape Gardening' — Lectures. 

Junior Year. 
Autumn Term. — Mechanics completed, half term. Anatomy, half term^Lecturee, 
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[ Martin. Hortji'ultur©— Lectures. Organic Chemistry— Lectures. Blowpipe and Vol- 
umetric An alysia— Laboratory Practice. 

Spring Term. — Human and ComparatiTe Physiology— Lectures, Martin. Analytical I 
Chemistry— Laboratory worlt, three hours daily, Kedzie'a Hand Book, 

Svnimer Term. — Entomology— Lectures, Packard, Cook's Apiary. English Literature 
r—Lectures, Shaw, Chamber's Elucyclopedia. Agricultural Chemistry — Lectures. 
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Aatumn Term. — Psychology — Bascom. Cheoucal Physica — Atkinson's Oanot, 
Bogy — Lectures. Agricultural Engiueering — Lectures. Veterinary — Lectures. 

ring Term. — Logic— Jevon's Lessons, Fowler's Inductive Logic. Meteorology — 
fLectures. Civil Engineering — Lectures. Constitution of the United States, half term 1 

■ — Cooley. Political Economy, half term — Chapin-Wayland. Veterinary- Lectures. 
K^leology, half term — Lectures. Horticulture, half term— Lectures. 

SHiivmer Terai. — Quantitative Analysis — Laboratory F'ractice. Botany and Forestry 

—Lectures and laboratory Practice. Agriculture— Lectures. Veterinary— Lectures. 

b Literature, half term. Philosophy of History, half t«rm, Ouizot. Astronomy. 

The text-books mentioned above arc those UHed when the Beveral subjects I 
were lost taught, but they are liable to bo changed. 

Supplemental to the above general statement, it may not be amiaa here to 
submit something of a summary of previously established departments. 

A Chemical Lubornfor)/, commodious and amply equipped, with a lecture 

room accommodating 150 students, experiment tables for 70 students at a 

time, apparatus rooms, balance rooms, and work-rooms for special investiga- 

. tion, offers fine opportunities to any who desire to pursue the study ol 

^£lcmentary Chemistry. Chemical Physics, Qualitative, Quantitative, and 

■ Volumetric Analysis, as well a« such departments of Industrial Chemistry as 
'ihe analysis of aoils, the chemistry of vegetable growth, of various farm pro- 
ses, of the dairy, and of animal, vegetable, and artificial fertilizers. 

Complete courses are offered in Structural and Systematic Botany, and in 

Jfegetable Physiology, in the Botany of the Grasses and other economic 

plants, in the Botany, of the lower plants, and in Forestry. The instruction 

! conducted by means of laboratory work, lectures and text-books. The 

botanical Laboratory is a large building containing ample lecture rooms, 

I for botanical collections, drying rooms, work rooms, etc., aud it is 

equipped with microscopes, extensive collections of botanical specimens, and 

with all the tools and conveniences for the most extended botanical study. 

For the study of Entomology and general Zovlogy there are a lecture room 

_.vlth 80 sittings, rooms, aud appliances for anatomical and histological work, 

I good Zofllogieal Library, a large and fine Zoological Museum, and an 

^piary. Special attention, among other things, is given to the study of | 

JCts injurious to vegetation, their habits, and the best methods of check- 
ing their ravages. 

Full courses are offered in English Componition, and in English Language 
and Literature, for the purpose of cultivating habits of correct and expressive , 

K English in speaking and writing, and- to foster a taste for the best reading, i 
Extended courses are given in the pure Mathematics, in Astronomy, Land J 
rveying. Engineering, Mechanics, and other branches of the applied j 
Biioe. 
■t Madias «1mUvb In tbla re*r. 
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The President will give iostr notion in Political Economy, and in ConBtitu- 
tional Law. and BiisineBs Law, to the end that every gtndent may gain that 
knowledge that is needed in bneineBs and for citizendiip. 

Courses in Ethics, Logic, and the Science of Mind are also given. 

Extended praetieal inatrnction is given upon Lafid Drainage. Rotation of 
Cropg, the proper cultivation of crops, the management of manures, care of 
farm premises and implements, breeds of domestic animals, their character- 
istics and adaptations, the feeding of animals, marketing, farm accoimtB, 
farm law, etc. Theoretical instruction is supplemented, illustrated and 
enforced by the actual working of a farm of 600 acres, with improved 
buildings, implements, and the variona breeds of stock. 

Courses are also offered in Horticulture and Landscape Gardening, and the 
College park of 100 acres — upon which the College buildings stand — the 
rarions fruit and vegetable gardens, and a fine greenhouse afford ample 
means of illustration. 

In the department of Veterinary Science instruction is given in the anat- 
omy and physiology of the lower animals, in the diseases of domestic animals, 
their prevention, symptoms, and cure. 

A small Astronomical Observatory and a fine 5i-inch telescope add interest 
to the study of Astronomy. 

A well selected Library of nine thousand volumes, and a rea<]ing-room 
supplied with daily newspapers and the leading literary, scientific and t( 
nical periodicals, are open duly for the use of students. 
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The College is located on the bank of the Red Cedar river, on a tract of 
700 acres of land — 100 of which is a beautiful park — three miles eaat of the 
city of Lansing. The drainage and other sanitary arrangements have been 
BO well made, and the water from the Artesian wells is so pure, that the 
College is noted for its exemption from malarial or other diseases. Students 
and faculty live in a great community together, — the students in their 
dormitories, and the members of the faculty in their residences upon the 
grouuds. The discipline of the school is mild, paternal, but watchful. No 
saloons or shops of any kind are within three miles of the institution, so that 
there are few temptations for idle lounging, for the contraction of immo ral 
habits, or for upending money unnecessarily. 
7 
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TheophiluB I.'. Abbot, LL.D., Profeeaor of Mental Philosopby and Logic 

Robert C. Kedzie, M.A..M.D., lYofeeeor of Chemistry, and Ciirator of the ChetoIoaJ 

laboratory. 
Albert J. Cook. M.S.. Profewor of Zoology and Entomology, and Curator of the 

General Museum. ^^^_ 

William J. Beal, M.S.. Ph.D.. ProfeeBor of Botany and Forestry, and Curator of^^^| 

Botanical Miuteum. ^^^^| 

Henry G. Reynolds, M.S.. Secretary. ^^^| 

Rolla C. Carpenter, M.S.,C.E., Professor of Mathematics and Civil Eugineerini;. j^^H 
Samuel Johnson, Professor of Practi<'al Agriculture, and Superintendent of the ''^^^l 
Eliaa J. MacEwan, M.A., Professor of the English Language and Literature. ^^^H 
George H. Hiurowpr, B.A.. Professor of History and Political Economy. ^^^| 

E. A. A. Grange. V,S., Professor of Veterinary Science. 
J. A. Lockwood. 3d Lieut, 17th U. S. Infantry. Pmfessor of Military Soieuue and 

Tactics. 

liberty H. Bailey, Jr., B.S., Professor of Horticultnre and rAndscupe Gardening, W^h 

Superintendent of the Horticultural Department, ^^^| 

Lewis Mcl»uth. M. A. .Ph.D., Profexwir of Hechanic«. ^^^| 

Frank S. Kedzie, M.S., Assistant in Chemistry. ^^^| 

Louis G. Carpenter, M.S., Assistant in Math em stirs. ^^^H 

Mrs. Mary J. C. Merrell, B.S.. Librarian. ^^^H 

Henry W. Baird, B.S., Assistant Secretary. ^^^^| 

Abram S. Birch. Foreman of the Farm. .^^^^^^^^^ 

Louis Knapper, Florist. ^^^^^^^^^^H 

Charles S. CrandaU, B.S., Foreman of the Vegetable Garden. ^^^^^^^H 

BUHHAnr or smnBirre. ^^^^^^^^^^ 

6r»(IilBt«s t , 

SsDlon „. 9 

Jnnlors , W 

SophomoTM — M 

I'rMhmfln li 

SpeotaU... r » 
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Wednesday, August 19, the degree of Bachelor of Science waa conferred 
upon 29 memberB of the Graduating Claes, aa follows: 

Ooaatj. PoBlofDoe. 

Bdwina Antisdale New York. Nyack. 

William S. Baird Ingham. \Ma riT> g. 

Edward A. Bartmees Berrien, Buchanan. 

Bichard M. Bates. ._ Barry, Hastings. 

Fred L. Chappell Kalamazoo, Cooper. 

James Y. Clark Oakland, Orion. 

Charles B, CoUingwood MoMaeliuaett*. Bofiton. 

James A. Dart Elmmet, Petoskey. 

Hiram T. EVench Van Buren, Almena. 

Harry P. Gladden _ Ingham, lansiag. 

Elwyn T, Gardner St. Joseph. Centreville. 

Robert W. Hemphill, Jr Washtenaw. Ypsilanti. 

Tfaeries D. Hinebauch Kalamazoo. Vieksbui^. 

Charles H. Hoyt Barry, Irving. 

Edward R. Lake __ Waahtenaw, Ypeilanti. 

Glen C. Lawrence Eaton, CharlcHWOith. 
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County. 

John W. Matthews _ . Barry , 

George Morrice Ionia, Pewanao. 

JuIjiiH R. Newton - - South Carolina, Pendleton. 

LewJK G. Palmer Jackeon, Napoleon. 

Tnxuiiui L. Parker _ Barry, Carlton Center. 

Wilbur 1. Piiwer Oaklanil. Pontiac. 

Georgi" E. Sprang _Ingham, Lansing. 

Dorr J. Stryker.._ _._ Berrien, Dayton. 

Harris E. Thoiiiau Barry. Middleville. 

JamesD.Towar - -Ingham, North LansinK- 

Perry G. Towar - Ingham, North Lansing. 

Hubert M. Wells _ Uvingston, Howell. 

Frank M. Woodmaneee Barry, Middleville. 

This cjegree of Maetcr of Scieuce was conferred on Hon. Ch^. J. Muuroe. 
Ohas. W, McCiirdy ami Eugene IlHvenport. 

The following law was enacted by tlie last Legislature, being Act No. 81: 

Sec*. 1. The Peopk of the Staff of Michigan enact : That the State Board of Agricult- 
ure be and they are hereby authorized to provide from time to time, in bulletin fonu, 
for dissemiaation among the people of the State, and through the medium of the public 
press, ttie reeults of exjierinients made in any of the different departments of tlie Agri. 
cultural College, and such otlier information as they ntay deem of sufficient importance 
to reijuire it to come ta the immediate knowledge of tlie farmers and horticulurials 
of the State. 

Sec. 2. Tlie several professors of chemistry, zodlogy, botany, agriculture, horticulture 
and veterinary acience, shall each, at least twice in each year, not excluding th« 
president and other professors, prepare for publication an article embracing such facta 
as they may deem of public importance, a copy of wliicli sliall be simultaneously sent 
to each and every newspaper published in tlie State, and to such persons as the Stato 
Board of Agriculture may think proper; said professors to ao arrange that at least one 
of said articles shaU be sent out as above provided, the first week of eacli and every 
month in each and every year. 

Sec. 3. The Board of State Auditors shall, upon the approval of the .State Board of 
Agriculture, audit the accounts tor printing, stationery and postage incurred in the 
publishing and disseminating of said bulletins, and the same shall be paid out of the 
general fund : /Yorided, that no account for printing the same in any newspaper shall 
be allowed. 

This act is ordered to take immediate effect. Approved May 11th, I8SS. 
Under the above law there have been issued the following: 

BULLETINS. 

No. 1. by JJr, Keilzle of the Chemical Department, Early Amber Cane us 
a Forage Crop. 

No. 2, by Louis Knapper, College Florist, Vitality of Seeds. 
No. 3, by A. J. Cook. Prof, of Zoology, The Black Wheat Stalk Isosoma. 
No. 4, bv Sam'! Johnson. Prof, of Agriculture, Feeding Experiments. 
No. 5. by Dr. Bcal, Prof, of Botany. Vitality of Seeds. 
Very reKpcctfiilly, 

HENRY G. REYNOLDS, 
Sec. Mich. Slate Board of AgricuUvre. 

AQRIOULTrRAL CoLLEUB, i 

August SO. IfttiS. \ 
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HON. H. G. WELLfl. 

• 

^ril 4, 1886, was a dark daj to the members of the Hichigan Agrioultural College, 
for on that day the Hon. Hezeklah G. Wells departed this life. 

Judge Wells was named in the law for the re-organiaation of the Michigan Agricult- 
ural College as a member of the tjtate Board of Agricnltnre. This place he held, b; 
renewal of hia appointment by aucceaaive Governors, for a period of twenty -one years, 
then resigning because he waa unable to attend to the duties of his office. 

It is needless to aay that from the first his opiniooB had great weight with the other 
miimbars of the Board. They elected him their President, and continued ium in thai 
office to the loat. He always gave unsparingly of his time and energiee whenever tliey 
could help tiie College, and hia large influence with the Legislature of ten secured appro- 
priations to the Institution which, but for this infiuence, would have been lost. 

Wliile all departments claimed bis attention, he took special pleasure in wat^'liinK the 
improvement and adornment o( the grounds. The labor system met with his earnest 
snpport and approval: on his death bed he expressed the hope that nothing might uver 
happen to overturn it. The formation of a Ladies' department waa very much desired 
by him. but this he did not live to see. 

He was tn truth a very fatlier to the College — wise, patient, and active. Graceful and 
dignitied in bearing, be was a man of whose very appearance we were proud. 

Judge Wells was bum in Steubenville, O., June 6, 1812, educated at Kenyon CoUegu. 
read law in the otBce of J. & D. Collier of Steubeinville, and was admitted to practice 
in 1833. 

In 1840. and again in 18W. he waa a presidential elector. President Lincoln tendered 
him the position of minister to Honduras, and President Johnson the place of consul to 
Manchester. England, both of winch were declined. 

In 1873 Grovemor Bagley appointed Judge Wells one of the eighteen commissioners to 
prepare and report a Conxtitution for the State of Michigan. This was prepared and 
submitted, and rejected by the electors. In August, 1863, Judge Wells raised in western 
Michigan the Twenty-fifth infantry, Michigan volunteers, Col. O. H. Moore command* 
In June. 1874, he was appointed by President Grant presiding judge of the court 
of Alabama claims. Tliis court held its sessions for the first two and a half yeara in 
Waahington, and entered judgment inover 2.000 cases, distributing $9.3HI,130.i'>. Gen, 
Grant, in hia annual mesaage in 1875 and 1876. commended in warm termu of praise 

) action of this court. Subsequently, when the court was re-organized, Judge Wells 

IS again appoint^l presiding judge, but was comjtelled to resign, on account of ill 
health, before the work of the court was completed. 

le was a man of very fine personal appearance, of large acquaintance with leading 
n throughout the country, and possessed a most thorough knowledgeof the country, 
its institutions, and the statesmen of the past forty years; a fine talker, one of the most 
interesting and instructive; a prolific writer, having contributed to the press many 
valuable articles on a great variety of subjects. 

was a model in hia domestic life and in his hainte of living. His waa the culture 
e who possessed the highest taatea and the nobleet views of life. 
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Tfaia inubtution is 28 yearH ultl. Hay 13, 1S57, the buildingB and grouoda were 
dedicated by the State Board of Education, with appropriaI*s eervices, in t 
of the Governor, eeveral olQcenj of the State goveraiiient, and a large c 
rJti/^DS from various portiona of the State. It waa the first A(fri(!Ultiu%l College on the 
continent. Other Statea had moved in the same direction, bnt &lichigan forestalled all 
others in the enterprise of establisliing an iuatitution of learning whoee sole objec-t should 
be the intelligent investigation and application of subjecta pertaining to agriculture, aud 
the education of young men into a higher and, if poeaible, better system of farming, Be 
well as into a cultured, practical manhood, 

Tlie enterpriae had been well considered. It was the creature of tlie Michigan State 
Agricultural Society, and to the persistent exertions of that body tiie State largely owes 
the prompt consideration given tu the 9ubje<:t, Ait early as December 19, 1840, at the 
second annual meeting of the executive committee of that society at Jackeon, at wliich 
were present Governor E, Ransom, F. S. Finlay, Bela Hubbard, Michael Shoemaker and 
others, it was reeolved to intereat the Legislature in establishing a State central agricult- 
ural office, with wliich should be connected a museum of agricultural products and 
implementaand an agricultxiral library, and as aoon as practicable an Agricultural Collie 
and a model farm. A committee was duly appointed U> memorialize the Legislature, 
and in January, 1850, llela Hubbard, for the comndttee, presented the subject to the 
Legislature \fi a well-cuiisideretl memorial, in which he set forth wliat special subjecta 
ought to be taught, and summed up the scope of auch an iuatitution by saying that there 
should be taught there * ' those branches of education which will tend to render agri- 
culture not only a useful, but a learned aud liberal profeuaion. and its cultivators not 
the ' bone and sinew ' merely, but ornaments of society." 

Nothing came of the effort in the Legislature in 18S0, but the sentiment bad grown Bt> 
atrong in its favor tliat the constitution of tliat year required tlie Legislature. " as soon 
SB practicable, to provide for the eatabliahment of an agricultural school." At a meet- 
ing of the executive committee of said society. December 14, 1853, Meesrs. Dort, Shoe* 
maker and Moore were appointed a committee lo urge upon the Legislature the 
immediate compliance with the provision of the uew constitutiou relative lo th» 
agricultural school, advising that it temporarily be adopted an ii branch of the Univer- 
Mty: but that its permanent location should not be establislied in immeiliate proiimily 
to any existing educational institution liut on a iiiudcl and experimental farm of 61& 
acre«. The subject was presented to the Legislature of 1803, and while it was favor- 
ably received, it was not acted upon. In tlie meantime the State Board of Education 
had caused to be taught at the Normal School the elements of scientific agriculture, and 
the Regent« of the University had organized an agricultural school as part of the 
scientific course then recently adopted, and had announced a free course of lectures in 
the University u[)on agricultural science. The friends of txith inatitutious sought to 
have the proponed "agricultural school" made a branch of the institution whose 
interests they sought to further. The discussion trecatno ijuite animated and general 
all over the State, so that, when the executive committee of tlie State Agricultural 
Society met December 12, 1868, the subject formed a prominent topic for action. After 
full discussion, on motion of Mr. Daitlott, of Monroe, it was resolved "That an Agri- 
cultural College should be separate from any other inatitutiou," and a committee waa 
appointed to urge sction upon the Legislature about b. 
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The result was that the Legislature, bj act of Febmarj 12. IB55, established this 
college, providing that it should be located withia ten mileii of LAJiEiug, the uile to be on 
a farm of not less than SOO acres, to be selected subject to the.approval of the State 
Board of Education, b; the president and executive committee of the State Agricalturat 
Society. The present site, then a virgin wilderReBa. three miles east of the city of Lan- 
sing, was, June 16, 185S, selected, and May. 13. 1857, on this verv spot, an near its ma; 
be, the new enterprise was dedicated. 

It is instructive to read the literattu-u, the addressea, and the plana of that time; to 
follow the hopes and great expectations, not fully realized as yet, the intelligent appre- 
ciation of the necessity for scientific agriculture, and the faith that great reealts would 
follow their labors. Gov. Eiugsley S. Bingham said: "One of the higheat objects to be 
attained by the establishment of an Agricultural college is to educate and dignify the 
character of labor." "A new era is dawning upon the vision of the farmer — a new 
light is illuminating his path, and a new interest and new pleasurea are urging him on 
to improvement. His intellect comes to the aid of his hands, and he appreciates the 
full dignity of his chosen pursuit." 

Bo with prayer and prophecy they laid the foundationa of this institution. From the 
beginning it bad Wo diflicnlties to contend with. The first, the unfortunate selection 
of the site so far as immediate results were concerned. The second, the unsettled policy 
for years us to its independent statua, or rather the constant demand that it should he 
made the adjunct of some existing institution, which, while it was not strong enough to 
accomplish its removal, te a certain extent crippled ite efflciency and sharpened cjit- 

It was a pioneer institution in the literal sense; not only was it the Rrst of itfi kind, 
but it began at the stump, so to speah. The Urst tools needed were an ax to fell a tree 
and a spade to dig a well. It has gone through all the stages of pioneer life; it has had 
its corduroy roads, its chills and fevers, chills predominating; it was almost a genera- 
ation "gettiog ont of the woods;" so that its primal energies were in a sense wasted in 
subduing a farm, in t&king a large tract of land tn a state of nature and fitting it to 
become a "model farm" instead of taking improved land aU ready for experiment. 
The result was that many of the promoters of the enterprise became impatient, then 
coo), and finally opposed to it. They could not wait. There was not much science, of 
course, needed in clearing land, and the critics looked in vain, as they said, for re«uJte, 
except financial ones, on the wrong side of the ledger. Their clamor brought on the 
stump puller before nature had had time to make stump pulling economical, and no all 
along the line the board and the faculty worked at a disadvantage, but with heroic per- 
eistency they continued their efforts until the people began to think the enterprise pays, 
not always in the direct sense of financial profit in the enterprise itself, but as we hope 
and feel assured, in the higher field as a promoter of scientific intelligence. 
BWe will not spend time on the second disability encountered. It needs but a casual 
inquiry into the fate of all those cases where an agricultural school has been made an 
adjunct of a purely literary or scientific educational institntion, to be convinced that 
sooner or later the agricultural feature is lost, or plays so subordinate a part as to dis- 
courage young men from entering it, and to dishearten those who had hopeit that liter- 
ature and science would illuminate the path of the agriculturist. We will, before we 
close, attempt te explain why, logically, this must always he the reeult: sufllcc it to say 
that in Europe and in this country, those agricultural schools have prospered best that 
have retained their independent stotos. 

But we have now passed the pioneer steps of our history, and we stend to-day well 
equipped for work, and better able to meet all just demands than ever before. Fur 
consideration of the past will demonstrate that this A^icultural College has been a 
pot«nt factor in the dominion of scientific iuveetigation and has done a grand work. 
Twenty-eight years ago this spot, now the center of a beautiful park of nearly 100 acres, 
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with its outlying; Beidn of fertile beaut;, ite sweeping drives and toot paths, ittt beautiful 
reddencee and sCatelj structures, waa a girdled cleaiing n-itb its two or three college 
halla, the begiuniiig of a future full of hope, and a future not without it« victories and 
subetantial results. In the years tlutt have intervened nearly 2,000 students have 
entered its hullH, 360 have graduated, and all, whether they have stayed moutlis or 
years, have gone fi>rth with a purpose ennobled by their associations here, and the 
larger proportion of them have in the following years adopted agriculture as a profes- 
sion. Of the graduates over 50 per cent, of them are farmers or in kindred pursuita. 
ffixt«en are professors or instmctors in agricultural colleges, north and Houth, east and 
west. One is the preudent of an agricultural college. Another lias almost from its 
foundation been a member of the Illinois industrial university, and is now president of 
the board. There is not a professional school, either of law or medicine, in the country 
which can show a larger percentage of graduates who finally follow the profession 
therein taught, and this notwithstanding the fact that many have entered the Agricult- 
ural College with the avowed intention of not following agriculture as a life pursuit. 
The doors have nut been barred against such, for the reason that even these in their 
respective spheres of life will be instinct with agricultural tendencies, and will be active 
promoters of agricultural science. 

Bo much in rapid sketch of what this college has been; now a brief outlini- of what it 
is and wliat it has the facilities for doing. Remark has been made of the beautiful park 
tliat lies around us. It is an open book fur the daily instruction of the student, with 
nearly every tree and plant tliat can be grow-n. in this climate duly labeled, with its les- 
son in landscape gardening the doily study of teacher and pupils, all an educator of 
refined tast^, and a practical exemplification of what tree and shrub, lawn and drive can 
do in adorning a home. 



Extended practical instruction is given upon land drainage, rotation of crops, the 
proper cultivation of crops, the management uf manures, car^ of farm premises and 
implements, breeds of domestic animals, their cliaracteristics and adaptations, the feed- 
ing of animals, marketing, farm accounts, farm law, etc. Theoretical instruction is 
supplemented, illustrated and enforced by the actual working of a farm of 600 acres, 
with improved buildings, implements, and the various breeds of stock. 

It is the purpose of the board of agriculture to have the farm managed in accordance 
with the best metliods; to emphasize the value of order and system in all farm opera- 
tions by example; to furniBh a certain quota of students labor, 12( hours each week; to 
give all students who desire, and make the right use of their opportunities, some knowl- 
edge and skill in most of the details, the fundamentals of forM practico. 

As far as time and means will permit a portion will bo uted for experimental work, 
the testing of new grains and grasses, while the feeding of the diiTerent breeds of 
animals will reci 
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The botanical laboratory and museum of vegetable products, with the needed rooms, 
occupy the whole of a tine gothic building 46x66 feet, two stories high, with a gallery 
above. The rooms contain many of the most recent and valuable works on botany, a 
fine herbarium, including mosses and fungi; a collection of seeds, grains, grasses, fruits 
and preparations ready for study: the State collection of forestry products shown at 
Philadelphia and New Orleans, for which diplomas were given. The laboratory con- 
tains a large number of good comi>ound microscopes, with much useful accessory 
apparatus. 

With an arboretum of 300 species, a botanic garden of 700, greenhouses containing 
I>0OU species and varieties, the parks, gardens and orchards many more, the botanical 
department is rarely at a loss for any kind of material for study and illustration. 
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In 18S4 an eminent eafitem professor of botany who had studied in Europe and visited 
the beet laboratoriee, described their apparatus, which was no better than that now used 
at thie college. In aBcientific journal he includes Michigan AgriculturaJ CoUege among 
the list of four colleges which " had taken tite initiative in introducing nt^ed rBroniis, 
and aireadj a nioet promieing crop of fruit lb the result." 

The botanical department by its testing of vegetable and grasa seeds, has witliout 
doubt been largely instrumental in improving the quality of those offered in the 
markets twenty-five per cent., and the demonstration by a long and eucceeeful line of 
«xperiments in croesing plants grown in one place with those of the same variety raised 
in a distant locality, that the product is thereby largely improved in quality and amount, 
has met the approval of scientists, and scientific journals, and will in time be produc- 
tive of substantial results whose value cannot well be measured, while the future of the 
175 kinds of grasses grown in the graas plats of the botanical garden is of a promi^ie 
that may well challenge competition in this country with its great variety of soils and 
climat«B. It is with great pleasure that we note the fact that the botanical department 
of the Agricultural College has placed itself in the front rank for scientiBc research, for 
(Original investigation, and in the facilities offered to students in its regular course of one 
and one-half years. 

THfi CHBMlCAt, DBPARTSIE.Vr. 

The chemical department with its laboratory of 18 rooms, a lecture room with seats 
for 150 students, with two rooms for chemical analysis, and desk space for S8 students, 
with two rooms Cor quantitative work and original investigation, affording space for 30 
additional students, with its choice and extensive chemical and physical apparatus, 
affords a rare opportunity for students in chemistry and allied sciences. In place of 
the traditional "one term in chemistry with experimental illustrations," the countc in 
chemistry at this college extends through two years. The students not only witness 
the experimeots in the lecture room, but they have the opportunity hi repeat and vary 
them in the working laboratory. The apparatus is not designed for cabinet show, but 
actual use at the work tables, and the studeuts get the benetit of this. 

Of the work performed by the chemical department for the public good I need not 
speak in detail because it is everywhere recognized. Agricultural societies, farmers' 
clubs, granges, pomological associations, as veil as private citizens have learned of the 
college laboratory. When any knotty point comes up for solution or any special sub- 
ject demands investigation and careful research they instinctively look to the chemical 
' department for aid. Year in and year out the chemical laboratory has been a scene of 
busy industry in promoting the public weal. The farm, the garden, and the home 
have been the better for these labors. The representative farmers' association of the 
State recognized the value of this work when it said in regard to one special investiga- 
tion by Dr. Kedrie; " It has saved to the farmers of this State more than the Agricult- 



TBK DEFAKTMENT OF NATtTBAL SCIENCES. 

The department of anatomy, physiology and zoology is now very thoroughly equipped. 
The attractions in geology, zoology, and anatomy, are extensive, and have been 
select«d and arranged with special reference to imparting instruction, Hie collections 
in entomology are specially valuable, and the department of economic entomology has 
had special consideration. In the museum and collections there is not only a manikin, 
but skeletons of all classes of vertebrates, models of the lower animals, and special 
organs, which in connection with laboratory wo^k^^lissectionB and the study of sys- 
tematic zoology — makes the course very complete and gives admirable opportunity tor 
poet graduate study. The laboratories are large and convenient, and are always open 
for the accomatodation of students. 
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Thoroiigli and exteneive dissections are made which give the studente an accurate 
knowledge of anatomy. Great pains ie taken to acquaint the studenta thoroughly with 
human anatomy and physiolc^, anil without ({ueation the fuUeet and most practical 
InHtruction ia given in entomolo^ to be foimd in any general college conree in the 
United States. 

This department inoludee anatoDiy, human and comparative, ))h3^<)1ogy <'f man and 
the lower animala, entomology, structural, ayBtematic and economic, the latter em- 
bracing agriculture and injurious insects, general zoology, which considers morphology 
and systematic zoology, and a brief ccmrse In geology. A large collection of iujurious 
insects and a well equipped apiary afford excellent opportunity to illustrate the course 
in practical entomology. 

receutly established, promieee to become of prime importance in consequence of the 
large interests engaged in stock raising, and the prevalence of communicable diseases 
among animals. With eighteen States at this hour quarantined against the stock of 
other 8tat«8 in consequence of these diseaseii, It ia important that we should have men 
educated specially in veterinary science: that we liave in considerable numbers persons 
skilled in the diseases of domestic auimala, and that we no longer depend upon the 
limited acquirements of the old fashioned " horse doctor." The last Legislature, with 
ounimendable liberality, has afforded the college the means to erect a building espe- 
cially devoted to that science, with a museum and lecture room, with operating rooms 
and dissecting tahlm, with manikin and skeletons, and all the apparatus needed to 
illustrate the subject as fully as the best medical colleges illustrate the subject of the 
diseases of the human body. All the studenta in the agricultural course receive 
instrucUon in this science, and their interest in the lectures fully indicates their appre- 
ciation of their importance. It is worthy of consideration whether a short special 
course of two years in that and agriculture combined, with the requirement of an 
advanced antecedent general education, might not meet a popular demand; a course 
that would be above " quackery '' and still within reach of many who cannot devote 
four full years to get what they want; a ctmrse that would send out men who could 
write a prescription without misspelling, and indite a common businees communication 
in good English. 

THE UIUTARV DF.PARTMBNT, 
also recently established, promises to l« productive of good in an extjrcise and drill that 
far excels in beneHeial results all tliat can be claimed by the best conducted gymna- 
siums. With a competent instructor detailed by the War Department, with arms and 
accoutrements and anmiunition donated by the United States, the military feature bids 
fnir to be attractive and useful. 

THE DEPiBTMEKT OF HEL'HANIC ARTS. 

Ttie college, us before remarked, was established by the State purely as an agricultural 
school; its sole intent was to promote scientific agriculture. In ISG3 the general govern- 
ment donated, under certain conditions, to each of the States 30,000 acres of land for 
each senator and representative in Congress for the " endowment, support and m^ji- 
teniuice of at least one college, where the leailing object shall be, without excluding 
other acientiflc and classical studies, and including military tactics, to ti'ach such 
branches of learning ae ai'e related to agriculture and the mechanic arts." 

Under this act the State of tlichigan received about S88.(H)U acres of land, a little li 
than the round sum to which it was entitled in consequence of the shortage by actual 
tarvtj of tht^ sections donated. The State accepted the grant and in good faith 
promised to execute the trust. The grant was turned over to the Agricultural College 
already eslablished. By the terms of the grant one of the ftmctions of the trust n 
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iDBtruction in the meclianic arte, as imperative as that in agriculture, but jnaemuch as 
the agricultural coorHe was already in full openttion and the fund from the grant was 
alow in accumulating, no effort was mode until recently to comply with the full fon- 
ditiona of the gift. Last winter the Legislature was appealed to for the means to erect 
the buildings and furnish the equipment (which under the terms of the grant could not 
be taken from the fund) for the department nf mechanic arb>. Thereeponee was heart;, 
and an appropriatioa ample for the initiative of the new course was made, and the 
necessary shops are now being erected and the equipments being purchased. 

The time is now propitious for the new <lepartt]ient. It v/ae hardly practicable to 
establish it sooner. There waa no great public demand for it. The grant was in fact in 
advance of general [mblic sentiment, but the leading spirits who advocated the land 
giant saw that in the near future, industrial education, in all its phased, would be a 
leading factor in our educntional system and that, as the mechanical industries grew, 
instruction in the mechanic arts would become the subject of a live demand. It is so 
to-day. It has the platform for legitimate, deliberative discussion, and all over the 
coimtry the beet equipped minds and the brightest int«llects are engaged in this, to us. 
now leading topic. Continental Europe, older in these industries, long since saw the 
necessity for special attention to the matter, and during the last fifty years lias expended 
large sums in schools of technology, and the promotion of sciences lying at the base of 
all the industries. The result has been marvelous. England, that once ruled the indus- 
trial as imperially aa she did the conamercial world, at last became anxious over the 
competition of nations tiiat for half a century or more have been her lavish purchasers, 
and began to inquire how this ability to compete in her manufactures had been brought 
about, and was, after a full investigation into the primal causes, compelled to admit 
that it was to be attributed, more than anything else, to the schools of technology and 
mechanic arts, which those countries bad had the foresight to establish. England 
following the lead of her doctrinaires had adhered to the policy that the pubUc should 
not be called upon to foster professional schools, but that all such, whether learned ur 
industrial, should be tlie creations of private enterprise, supported by their patrons. 
The idea was that if there was sufficient demand for them, there would naturally be 
ample means and patronage for their establishment. But experienc« has shown that 
such is not the case. The plant for such institutions is costly, and the profit uncertain, 
hence private capital was slow in its investment in such enten'rises. Education of any 
kind is always costly, and if made general, all experience shows that in a large measure 
it must be sustained by the State. But this was of a class far more costly than the so- 
called libera] education. It takes time to eetablish and develop it. Continental Europe 
was nearly fifty years in experimenting, and in so doing spent vast sums of money before 
tbe results heretofore mentioned were reached. 

But there is an ailditional reason why such institutions are necessary here. In 
America the industrial arts are in their infancy, and we are brought face to face with 
the full-grown industrial organizations of Europe, with which we must comjiete. 
Mechanical science has now reached such a stage of development that the mere 
artisan, that is, the man who devotes his whole time and energies to the manual labor 
of his employment, will rarely have a comprehensive knowledge of the industry he 
seeks to promote. Then again, the division of labor is so great that a majority of the 
laborers know only one thing or perform only one operation in the many that go to 
make up the product, and know nothing of the general principles. The laborer becomes 
a machine if confined to the machine, and while the industry gains in the one direction 
by the skill of the human machine, it loses in the other the intelligent inventive genius 
of tlie man of observation, thought and experience. FWther, the day of the old- 
fashioned apprenticeship is ended, or practically so, when the young man was bound to 
serve from 14 to 2t and the master was bound to teach all the principles and the arts of 
the industry, so that with the experience of seven or more years, the general knowledge 
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picked up here and there, he became a mechanic well reraed in aJl the principles ftnd 
details of Iiia profeesion. 

Our iadustriee ure an impartant (actur in oiir body politiu; not the controUing one, but 
a IrBmendoualj- powerful one, and our future ia to be largely shaped by our ability to 
manufacture as weU aud as oLeaply as any one else. To do this we must put intelli- 
gence into our shops and theoretical iiistruction into our schools. We must occupy Lhia 
ground ourseWea, with our own braiiia and muscle. Two-thirde of our foremen and 
master mechanics are foretgnent, educated in the technical schools of Europe, or 
instructed by an apprenticeship, which is not germane to our inetitutionn. An appren 
(iceahip is considered by our young men but a remove from serfdom, and the only 
chance we have for succestt is to inip<.>rt our skilled mechanics or educate them here. 

HetK'e tliere is a place, and a large and well defined one, for schools of technology; 
nstituUons where may be taught the sciences upon which our industriee depend. The 
mere sliop is no place for ttiis instruction: there is neither time nor opportunity to dis- 
cuss the general principles upou which the industry is based. Tliere should be some 
place or tnelitution capable of making an intelligent meclianic, intelligent in all the 
principles of mechanics, in the law of motion, of sound, of light, the kinds and strength 
of material, of friction, inertia, of electricity, steam, chemistry, vvith just enough of the 
manual training to demonstrate the principles. Such a mechanic with this knowledge 
can step into a shop and in a short time distance the man who has no schooling in these 
I priaciplea; he can soouer acquire the skill in his profession, and it will be of more 
lervice in that his intelligence goes with it liand in hand. 

The object or our new department of mechanic arte is to supply this wont. Our pur- 
pose and wish is to take the young man who has an aptitude and taste for mechanical 
industry from theshop, give him a thorough course in drawing and design, thorough 
instruction in all those general principles which he cannot obtain elsewhere, for the 
.s heretofore stated, give him daily practical work in tlie shop, and then return 

the shop with a skill competent to take his phice as a journeyman, and an intell- 
> fitting him for foremanship: with a moral purjKfse not above working at the 

1 or the forge, and yet with a capability of handling men and affairs. Such a man 
IS journeyman be the flrat to be engaged and the last to be discharged; such a man 

is on the high road, through the shop, to the head of his industry, a Journeyman with 
the germ and possibilities of a master mechanic. We do not seek to make men 
" bosses." Our industrial forenieu are a little shy of the "college-brad mechanic," for 
the reason, as they say, "be ia apt to have the big head." But that depends upon the 
college at which he is bred, We grant you that the tendency of the regulation college 
whoee purpose is :' general and so called liberal eilucation is to breed, to use the words 
of another, "a sott of contempt for manual labor and the man who performs it, and 
to give its students very stilted notions about cull'ure and the exalted character of the 
work they must do because, forsooth, they are graduates." Such a man "is not calcu- 
lated to blossom out into the common-sense, aggressive, enterprising young American, 
who is ready to do anytliing honorable until something better offers, and who is sure to 
make his way in the world." Is it possible to have a college that shall educate the 
scholar and yet save the artisan; that shall make the man of culture and yet preserve 
the farmw? We believe it is, and that the Agricultural College of Michigan is such an 
institution. This leads us fully to consider finally the general purposes of the College. 
The first one we will note is that it seeks to foster and encourage 
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procariuuH living, iieeking, some of them, to wear cleaD clothes at the expense of a clean 
chmacter, all of them desiring to live without work. We have enough of HDcfa. Ae a 
rule they have a hard time, and did they but know it, a Uttle hard manual labor would 
be a tonic to their manhood. But in the first place they are shirks naturally, and in the 
second place thev hare hod aasociatiDns that hare led tliem to believe that manual 
labor is degrading. Mere drudgery, we grant you. in any line of butdness is never an 
ennobling pursuit, but to say or believe that intelligent manual labor is degrading is a 
reflection on the Diwne mind that tTeated han<ls as well ae brain. They go together. 
Drudgery without int«lligenee is slavery; manual labor with intelligence is freedom- 
Whatever interest** a man ha£ growth in it. Greek roota have made some very amall 
men, the other kind many large ones. There is health and vigor in knowing how lo do 
something; there is better health and more manly vigor in doing it. A man with a 
trade has a moral capability: it ia a fen<?« around his energies to keep off trestia-sseri). 
The Jews used to say: "He that teacheth not his son a trade doeth the saute as if be 
taught him to be a thief." You give a man something for his hunds lo do and you have 
taken hosUtge for good citizenship. Tlie habit of daily toil is a better conservator of 
the peace than a paid constable. Our priaons are filled with loafers, our poorhouBes 
with beggars and oiir politics with demagogues, gravitated there for the want of the 
little moral purpose lying behing a good day's work. 

Bo we beUeve that the best legacy one can leave to a son is a willingness to work. 
We believe that that institution is the beat that not only teaches the law, but t^Achen s 
trade: that not only teaches a science, but what to do with it: that teai'hes the applica- 
tion with mind, and heart and liand; that teaches that all labor is honorable: Hiat 
trains the hand as well as the intellect. There is a. moral influence around institutions 
aa well as surrounding men: tliey have character ae well — no two alike. Tlie air is full 
of the predominating purpose. A true normal school ia full of the teachers' work: 
instructors talk about it, students write and orate about it. So with a law or medical 
school: each is filled with a pervading strength — a predominating sentiment which 
^vee character to the institution and to the students. To a like degree it is true that an 
institution where at stated times all work 'with their hands will turn out studentii that 
believe that manual labor is not dishonorable, that take pleasure in robust work directed 
by intelligence. Such an institution lias such morale in it and about it that young men 
will leave itu lialla and enter the shop or go to the farm with no sense of humihation or 
disgrace, capable of managing affairs of state, and of putting their hands U> work at 
anything worth doing. Now, it stands to reason that a man so educated is a belter 
man, a more symmetrical man, a more capable man than if he went out into the world 
with false notions of life's duties and life's labors. It is the little rudder lliat guidis the 
large sliip tliat without it would go upon the rocks: so it is tins inoral purpose that lies 
behind a man's forceful energies, to use thetn well and honestly, that saves many a 
strong nature from shipwreck. 

We believe this College has the power to make just such men, and we proclaim t^i all 
the world that we do not want a young man that is ashamed to work with his luuidti as 
well as his brain. If he can accouipUsli more by brain work after he leaves us. well and 
good, we do not object; but whether he can or not. he will not feel above work in the 
sliop or on the farm. He will do tliat cheerfully because he will feel there is no dis- 
grace in it. That is the initial point in the character of the young men we seek to xeud 
out. We want no loafers here and we shall mourn over every loafer who carries our 
degree with him into the busy world to which we accredit him. Therefore, we ask 
the people of this goodly State to consider the matter, and if they wisli their soqs lo 
come to us we w-tll try tv equip them in mind and body, and to send tbeui bock with 
this industrial purpose. 

Tile secoud generul purpose of this College is Ui moke it on institntion of 
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APFI.IRD 6CIKNOE. 

. Tlie Ficieno«e de^ with the non ego, more directly with that great worid oateide of the 
persnn^t; of the individual, first with the facts ami then the lawB of the material 
uoiverBe. and thus they garner a harvest of comfort and iuat«rial wealth that is so 
obvious and so charming and ao delightful to the senses, that in this practical age we 
acknowledge their utility. Therefore tlie practical man and the ao-called practical 
sciences demand^ premium. Practical men are paid the highest wages. The theoreti- 
cal man who develops the principles of a science is not to be ignorad, but it is the man 
who can apply the principles evolved by the man of theory that commands the situa- 
tion. This, therefore, is the age of applied science. Applied to commerce, manufac- 
turing, and all the varied industries of modern life. The world's progreas is measured 
by the bounds of its applied sciences and its prosperity by the amplitude of the practical 
arts. For this reason we have the demand that our dystem of education sliall include 
both theory and its applications, and that the State slialt furnish both. 

In the line of this demand the Stat« of Michigan has formed this College, and the 
United States lias largely endowed it. For «very science taught we have the amplest 
facilities for its application. For agricullnre, tJie farm; for chemistry, laboratories and 
apparatus for the most minute and the most extensive analysis: for botany, the 
museum, tht^ greenhouses, the botanical gardens: for the natural xciencee, a well- 
Blocked museum and apparatus and operating tables: for landscape gardening and hor- 
ticulture, the park with all ite varied beauties; for mihtary tactics, a large drill room 
and armory, and muskete and accoutrements: for veterinary, a museuni and operating 
rooms: and for the mechanical arts, large aud fidly equipped shops, with engineering, 
mathematical apparatus, and with a complete line of apparatus to illustrate the physi- 
cal sciences. In all these departments, not only are the theories taught, but the appli- 
cation goes hand in hand with tlie principle: skill and knowledge go together. There 
is no institution in this land that more fully than this realizes the ideal of the new 
system of educatiou, "the teaching how (o do by doing." . At every step the application 
enforces the principle. It, therefore, goes without contradiction that a student that has 
token this course not only knows as much as, but can do more than, a student that has 
only tiie theoretical instructiou. In this regard we are justified in claiming for this 
institution a practical as well as a thorough education. It is not merely a school of 
observation and instruction, but a school where the students work in all its depart- 
ments: on the farm, in the park, in the garden, in the laboratories and the museums, 
on the drill ground, at the dissecting tables, and in the shops. The students are an im- 
portant working factor in all branches taught and demonstrated here, and in the end it 
must tell in the more enhanced prosperity of our State. 

The tliird and last general purpose we will note it is hard <^)nclsely to state. It ia 
espressed, perhaps, the best by saying that the College is 

AN KXPBRIUENTAl. STATION. 

s are constantly being made in all the dejiartments. Many are inoonse- 
quential and useless; many never see the light of day, but all contribute to the general 
knowledge of the subject. It is as important to know of a failure, and if possible its . 

SB. Tliere has been in the t-ountry at large disappointment o 
tneagreness of the rueults in agricultural experiments up to tills time. An impartlsl'l 
consideration of the matter would disarm most of the criticism. The failure liee ii 
nature of the subject. There is an incertitude in agriculture that does not exist ii 

Such is the variety of seed, soil aud climate: so inconstant is thai 
weather, so many perils of water, drouth and insects beset the paths of tlie agrlculturisli J 
^ between seed time and harvest, that no man can predict with assurance the result oCfl 
is labors, and no experiment can promise absolute success in all places and by all per- 
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ta is necessary with a more 
exteuded range of years; but of the grand aggregate result there can be no questiuQ. 
The introduction of a new variety of seed may in a single year pay well the eicpense of 
all the experimenta iu the past. It is only bj trying and testing that the be«t is found, 
or the bail eliminated. It is to be hoped that Congress will pass the bill appropriating 
funds to make all the agricultural colleges experimental stations, and that thereby 
these colleges may have an assurance of permanent means 8yBtemati<'ally to follow for 
years a line of practical experiments. Thia College, as has been nol«d. has not been 
barren In these results, and the promise may be safely given that in the future it shall, 
if possible, improve on them. -t^ 

Gentlemen of the Board of Agriculture and lailies and gentlemen: This institution 
has closed another year of its existence. Today bas gone forth with the seal of our 
approval a class of young men who are to justify by their deeds the expense and labor 
here bestowed upon them. Tbe impression may obtain from the fact that so much has 
been said about the material facilities here furnished for an education, that but little 
care or etxesa ia laid upon the geusrai culture of our students. Nothing ia further fruin 
our intention. We caimot be oblivious to the fact that the man exists before the farmer 
or the mechanic, and that every system of education, to be harmonious and complete, 
must include that general culture that forms so uuportanl a function in life's H'ork. 
We must not anil we do not forget tliat pure English, sound logic, a wide range of his- 
torical reading, a thorough knowledge of the fundamental and busineas laws of the 
land, and well defined views of political science and mental and moral philosophy ore 
necessary elements in a practical education. For all these ample provision has been 
made. But above and beyond all we should remember that morality, virtue and relig- 
ion are the corner stones of a true character, and that this institution should inculcate 
pure morals and the highest virtue, and should exemplify in tbe futlettt sense our daily 
obligations to our Divine Benefactor. It is for us of the administration to assure the 
people of the State, that by our example and by our precept we will be true to the 
higher duty, and that so far as in us lies we will preserve this institution free from the 
contamination of vice, and will send out from our lialls the young men committed to 
OUT charge not only uninjured by their associations here, but better fitted to become 
good, loyal. Christian citizens. 
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REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT. 

Hon. Theodore Nelson, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib: I submit herewith the following statement of the educational depart- 
ment of the State Public School for Dependent Children : 

Three hundred and thirty-four pupils were enrolled in the school Sept. 
30, 1884; 194 have been received during the year ending Sept. 30, 1885, 
making a total of 528 who have been in the several departments during the 
year. 

The following table shows the present age of the school : 

Table vii. Prkbbnt Age of the Sghooij. 

Number between 2 and 8 t 

Number between 8 and 4 4 

Number between 4 and 5 • 

Number between 5 and 6 : 28 

Number between 6 and 7 86 

Number between 7 and 8 87 

Number between 8 and 9. 40 

Number between 9 and 10 40 

Number between 10 and 11 3S 

Number between 11 and 12 25 

Number between 12 and 13 11 

Number between 13 and 14 9 

Number between 14 and 15 3 

Number between 15 and 16 1 

Number between 16 and 17 1 

ToUl 27!2 

Average age 8.1-5 years 

From the above table it will be seen that our school is purely primary, the 
average age being but 8.1-5 years. 

Most of our children have been deprived of school advantages before 
coming here, so that their real standing is even lower than would be 
expected of children generally at their age. 

The following is the course of study pursued in our schools : 

COX7RSE OP STUDY. 

Kindergartefi. 
Qames on Circle, Drawing on Slates, Work at Tables, Singing. 
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Firti Grade. 
Chart and First Reader. Sinj^g, Geography of the School-room. Addition. Making 
Figuree, Counting to One Hundred, Drawing on Slate, Spelling. 

Sfcoiid Grade. 
FitBt and Second Readers. Spelling, Singing, Writing on Slates. Study of numbers to 
ten— four operationa on each number. 

Tliird Grade. 
Appleton's Second Iteader. Appleton's Third Header, Swintona Introductory Geog- 
raphy, Spelling all words in Reader, Milnes' Elementary Arithmetic. Milnes' Fint 
Lesson in Arithmetic, Writing. 

The following table shows the present staiiditig of the Bchool : 
Table rin. Present ^AnDDia op tbb Schooi.. 

Number rewliDK In chart.- 4S 

Number reading in flrat reader SI 

Namber reading in eecoad reader S 

Number reading In third ruadar 8t 

Number able to write letters , It 

Nnmberable (oadd practical exuniiles „ 81 

Number able to subtract practical examples S 

Number able to multiply practical examples _ ,. IB 

Number who know the multiplication table U 

Number who are studying OntHnes of Oeography .„ ^„,-. H 

Nomber who are slndying Swinlon's Introductory Oeosraphy It 

Number who arp studyinB MIIdch' Prlmarj- Arithmetic ,_ SI 

NnmberwhaarBHtndyiagMllnea'Elrmenury Arithmetic 18 

The great work of this school is that of placing children in homes, and 
looking after them when 80 placed. Notwithstanding this and the fact 
that onr pupils are nearly all changed each year, it has been onr purpose to 
give them the best possible facilities for edncation while here. To my mind 
there is no more important duty devolving upon the management of this 
school than to see that the schools are as well equipped and as thoroughly 
taught us any in the State. In oi;^er to do this, the first requisite is a well- 
lighted, well-aired, properly warmed and ventilated school building. This 
we did not have. The school rooms were in a wing of the main building. 
With one exception the rooms were dark, improperly shaped, poorly venti- 
lated and insufficiently warmed. Some of the rooms were so poorly lighted 
as to necessitate artificial lighting before 4 o'clock p. m. of short or dark days. 
The influence of such poor lighting was manifest in the growth of near- 
sightedness among the children. Every effort had been made to properly 
ventilate these rooms; but as the biiilding was not constructed with 
proper ventilating facilities, it could not readily be done. The inettlution 
was in need of additional room for chapel pnrposes, in order to arrange for 
Sunday school classes and accommodate visitors who find it pleasant to 
attend our Sunday services. We were also greatly in need of a<lditional 
rooms for employes. We had found that the cottage built for 60 children 
was too large for the true family system, and admirably adapted to the pur- 
pose of a school building, with little expense in changing. 

Having become satisfied that our facilities were sufficient for the present 
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need of the Staty without this building, it was deeuied wisu to at once fit up 
Cottage Xo- 10 as a school -house. It was also decided to convert the first 
floor of the east wing into a chapel and the second fioor into rooms for 
employes, thus at once enabling ub to meet several of the important necesBi- 
ties of the institution at a nominal expense, without asking the Legislature 
to make an appropriation for either chapel or school-house, and deferring 
the expense of building any additional buildings until the growth of the 
institution may properly demand tliem. In April last the new school build- 
ing was fitted up, and we now have school rooms light, airy, warm, and 
veil ventilated; iu all respects comparing favorably with any achool rooms 
of the State. 

The first floor of the east wing has been made into a pleasant, cheerful, 
and roomy chapel, capable of seating 500 peraous. It gives ample room for 
Snnday school classes, and tends to create in the minds of the children 
increased reverence for sacred things. 



THE KIKDERGABTEN. 

While all the departments are purely primary, it is the place of all places 
in the school where the best teachers should be employed and the best 
methods inaugurated. The disadvantages attending the teacher's work in a 
school like ours have beeu bo frequently mentioned as not to need repetition 
here. They are acknowledged by all who nre familiar with the work. This 
being so, it is important to introduce such improved system as will assist in 
securing the greatest possible good to the children. As suggested in my last 
report a Kindergarten department was to be started, and the wisdom of this 
departure in the school work has already been shown. It has beeu a most 
useful adjunct to the schools, and its results have been better than I even 
dared to hope. It has done much by its interesting mechanical work to 
enliven dormant powers, and to bring into activity mental resourceB of 
children who were eousidered of doubtful mental ability. It has thus saved 
possibly from a poor-house life one or two children who, without this 
awakening process, would have been properly considered feeble-minded. 
While it brightens and awakens sleeping intellects, it does much for the 
already bright ones. It furnishes pleasing occupations for willing lingers 
and saves them from getting into mischief. It teaches geometrical forms, 
color, qualities of objects, number, and by easy steps trains to observation, 
co'niparison and invention. Its moral training cannot be over-estimated. 
At a time in life when easily influenced, impressions for good are made 
which will be lasting. Honesty, politeness, courtesy and graceful move- 
ments are taught in such a way as to develop the true liuly and gentleman. 
These little waifs, many of whom are old beyond their years for lack of any- 
thing to brighten life, are made happy beyond description for four hours 
each day. With their action, songs, marching, working with pretty colors, 
making something with their own fingers, talking to each other almost con- 
stantly, the time of the session passes before tliey are ready to go home. If 
no other reason existed to justify the establishment of this department, to 
my mind that would be sufGcient. 

The other departments are doing good work, yet we hope for better 
results to constantly follow from improved methods in school work. 
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The officers and teachers employed in the school are as follows: 

John N. Foster, Superintendent ; F. W. Morgan, Clerk. Teachers : Misa 
Ella F. Corwin, Miss Lucelia E. Staples, Miss Nettie BroMm, Miss Julia E. 
Goodman, Miss Sarah B. Goodman, and Miss Jessie Curtis. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JOHN N. FOSTER, 

Superintendent. 
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KEPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. Theodore Nelson, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sib, — I have the honor to submit the following report of Adrian College 
for the year ending June 25, 1885. 

The number of students enrolled for the year was one hundred and eighty- 
six. 

At the commencement in June the following degrees were conferred : 

Bachelor of Arts 5 

Bachelor of Music 8 

Master of Science 1 

Master of Arts 1 

Doctor of Divinity 1 

Graduated in Normal School 3 

REQUniEMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 
CANDIDATES FOB THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS. 

Students will be admitted as condidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, upon passing a satisfactory examination in the following branches of 
study: 

I. English Language. — Elements of English Grammar; Analysis of 
Sentences ; Orthography and Orthoepy ; Punctuation and the Structure of 
Sentences. 

-^ II. Geography. — Political and Descriptive Geography of the United 
States and Europe; Physical Geography; Ancient Geography, especially 
that of Greece, Italy and Asia Minor, should be studied along with the pre- 
paratory Greek and Latin. 

III. History. — History of 'the United States ; classical students should 
also be taught Roman and Grecian History in connection with the prepar- 
atory classical studies. Leighton's History of Rome and Smith's History of 
Greece are recommended as text-books. 

IV. Mathematics. — Arithmetic. The fundamental operations — Com- 
mon and Decimal Fractions, Compound Numbers, Proportion, Percentage, 
Involution and Evolution, and the Metric System of Weights and Measures. 

Algebra. Definitions and Fundamental Rules, Factors, Fractions, Elim- 
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ination, Involution and Evolution, Quadratic Equatioua, Simple Indetermin- 
ate Equations, Inequalities, Theory of Exponents, Logarithma. Ratio. Pro- 
portion, Variation, Series, Binomial Theorem, Uudetermiuate Coefficwu^, 
Exponential Theorem, DiSerential Method. Equations in General, ^(^e^ 
Namerical Equations. --riiatjlif] 

Geometry. Plain, Solid and Spherical Geometry, ^ . [^^rol 

V. Physiology. — As much as is presented in the smaller text-books 
upon the subject. 

VI. Physics. — Elementary Principles in Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneu- 
matics, Sound and Light, Heat and Electricity. '■■^^^ ' 

VII. Civil GovERSMEirr. ■^*?'' *^ 

VIII. Latin. — Grammar. A thorough preparation in the elenfi^iiM. . 
Allen and Oreenough's Grammar is recommended; but the Mahuala,^of 
Harknesa, Chaae or Gilderaleeve may be used for this purpose. , ,_^ ^ ., 

Prose Composition. Jones's Exercises in Latin Prose Composition': or 
Harknesa's Introduction to Latin Corapoaition, from page 50 to page 'J™(;_ 
or forty-four eierciaes in Arnold's Latin Prose Composition. , " ' .^"' 

Reading, Fonr books of Csesar's Commentaries; six select orations oP 
Cicero; and the first six books of the JEneid, to be accompanied ^iialra^ 
study of Prosody. The Roman pronunciation of liatin is uaod, W' is 
believed that three years of earnest labor, with good facilities, will be snfli- 
■cient for this work, but many students will find it desirable to devote four 
years to the above preparatory course in Latiu. „ . ^ 

IS. Gbeek. — Thorough preparation in the essentials of Gtam^rj^, 
Goodwin's Grammar is used and recommended. -.-iiim-.-ii 

Prose Composition. Jones's Exercises in Greek Prose Composition, wjji^ , 
the accents. An equal amount of work in any thorough text-book wiji-iie 
accepted. •, ^ fi.n 

Reading. Three books of the Anabasis; selections from books Vl^ Vj|,^ 
VIII of Herodotus. Close attention will be paid to the Grammar oftU^^, 
texts read, and students will be expected to show familiar acquaintancft^^,. 
the history and geography. Two years of faithfat study will be requirad JJJl^ 
complete this preparatory work, 

candidates foe the degree of pacheloe of science. 

The requirements for this conrae are the same as for the Classical, fix^j)}^ 
that a student will be required to complete only three years in the 8tadyg()4n 

preparatory Latin or Greek. ir.nr.nu; 

CANDIDATES FOE THE DECREE OF BACHELOE OF PHILOSOPHY. ..jf 

The requirements for this coarse are the same as for the Classical, e:^(W|^Gl; 
that a stndent may omit either the Latin or the Greek. ,.if:><i;:iM- 

OANDIDATEa FOft THE DBOBEE OP BACHELOE OF LETTEBS. 

Ladies only are admitted as candidates for this degree. The requirements 
for admission are the same as for the Classical, escept that Greekt«dd 
Geometry are omitted, and- one year only of Latin is required. .im^ 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR QRADUATIOK. 

Four degrees are open to undergraduate atudents; the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts; the degree of Bachelor of Science; the degree of Bachelor of 
Philosophy; the degree of Bachelor of- Letters, this last degree being con- 
ferred on ladiefi only. 

THE DEOKEE OF BACHELOR OP ABTS. 

A student having completed at least 750 hours of work in the Department 
nf ClosBics, and preeenting certificates for the same, and, in addition, pre- 
senting certificates from other departments, sufticient to comprise altogether 
2,300 hours' class-work, shall be entitled to the degree of Bachelor ot Arts, 

The Ancient LanguagcH are made the required basis of this degree, while 
the student ia allowed to select from the courses of study, in other depart- 
ments, such branches as his attainments and purposes prepare him to pursue 
with success. Thorougbnees and comprehensiveness in those studies appro- 
priately forming the foundation of this degree are thus combined with the 
greatest latitude in the selection of such studies in addition aa shall be best 
adapted to the aptitudes and life-purposes of the student. 

THK DEGREE OF 8ACHEL0B OF SCIENCE. 

A student having completed at least 375 hours of study in the Department 
of Mathematics, and S75 hours in Physical Science and Natural History, 
together with a sufiictent number of courses in other departments to amount 
in all to 2,300 hours, shall be entitled to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 

This degree secures that the student is well grounded in Mathematics and 
the Natural Sciences, and permits the selection of such courses of i»tudy in 
other departments as the student may find consistent with his attainments 
and preferences. It is a course of study particularly adapted to those who 
contemplate pursuits in life that require ii knowledge of the exact sciencei 
and rigorous mental discipline. 

THE DEKREE OF BAl'HELOK OF PHILOSOPHY. 

When a student shall have completed at least TdU hours of study in the 
Departments of Philosophy. English Literature, History, and Political Sci- 
ence, together with a sufficient number of courses in other departments to 
amonnt in all to 2,300 hours, he shall be entitled to the degree of Bachelor 
of Philosophy. 

The requisites to this degree are such as to secure the student taking it a 
special knowledge of English language and literature, and of the Mental and 
Political Sciences. It comprehends a field of knowledge and discipline 
especially valuable to the student who proposes entering a profession involv- 
ing public speaking or writing, as the law, the ministry, or journalism. 

THU UEOHEE OF BACHELOR OF LETTERS. 

odies only are admitted as candidates for this degree. 

hen the candidate shall have completed at least 750 hours of study in 
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the (lepiirtmcntB of English Languugi' and LJteratare, Modern Languages, 
History, and Mnsic, together with a enffiuient nnmber of courees from other 
departments to amount in all to 2,200 hours, she wil' be entitled to the 
degree of Bncholor of Letters. 

A credit of one hour will be ullowed for eiu;h lesson taken in Instrumental 
or VooftI JiIuBir. Credits also will be allowed for all studies pursued in 
Latin, Greek, or Mathematics, following those required for admission us a 
candidate for this degree. 

This degree is adapted to young ladies who do not care to become caudi- 
dateH for the more exacting collegiate degrees, and who wish to give more 
particular attention to Music and Literature. Its purpose will be to give 
Ml extended acquaintance with English Literature, Music, and Polite Let- 
ters in general, and at the same time to give opportunity for attainments in 
other directions. While somewhat less rigoroas in its requirements than the 
other degrees, it is believed it will secure a good general culture, and pre- 
pare especially for the social and domestic duties of a refined and useful life. 

EXPBNSaS ANII AICOMMODATIOXI*. 

Tuition and incidental exjienses are M.OO a term. library lee, 50 cents 
u term. These are the only expenses in the literary department, aside from 
the cost of living, books, etc. 

The expensog of a year at college for tuition, board, room rent, and fuel 
will vary from MO, 00 to $150.00, according to the manner of living. 

In cases where the parent or student do not care to he troubled about the 
arrangement of details, the College will supply the student with board, room 
rent, fuel, tuition, and incidental charges in the literary departmeut for 
tl50.0I) per year, of which amount $58.00 shall be paid in the fat) term, and 
tiU.OO each of the remaining two terms. 

In the College Dining Hall the paat year board has cost t2.0U ]ier week. 
In clubs it ranges from tl.50 to $1.75 per week. Some students board 
themselves at less coat. The College gives special facilities to students 
wishing to economize in this respect. Rooms supplied with cooking-stoves, 
utensils, cupboards, etc. are furnished both to young gentlemen and ladies 
wishing to board themselves. The authorities of the institution feel that 
every practicable facility that can be afforded those who are struggling for 
an education under difBculties should be supplied. 

The following table gives some idea of the expenses for one j-oar at col- 
lege. The board is, of course, the principal item of expense. This item 
varies according to the manner of boarding: 

CblleKe charKes, one jear__ $38 5CM>$28 00 

Board, one year _._ - 40 CKI •■ WOO 

Room rent and fuel, one year 15 00 " 40 00 

WaHhing and light, one year 8 00 " IS 00 

Books, one year.-- _*--_ _ - * 00 " 10 00 

Total- _ »85 MtotieO 50 



A laboratory fee of S5.00 is charged students who lake the course i 
Analytical Chemistry. 

A diploma fee of $5.00 is charged to those graduating. 
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Tile Boarding HhU in connection with the College ia conducted by parties 
under supervision of the Faculty and the Esecutive Committee of the 
Board of Trustees. By this arrangement the price of boarding per week 
will not, it is believed, exceed la.OO, and any variation in the price will 
hereafter depend upon the changes that occur in the prices of necessary 
supplies. It is the purpose of those having charge of the hall to keep the 
price of hoard as low as circumfitaneea will justify, in order to cover actual 
expenses. 



The dormitories for gentlemen are conveniently adapted to their purpose. 
The rooms are heated by steam. Ceilings are high and ventilation good.' 
The rooms mostly go in suites of a study-room and bedroom attached. A 
hath-room has been constructed in the building for the use of students. No 
more commodioua rooms can be found in any institution in the West. The 
dormitories for the young ladies are in South Hall. The Dining Hall is in 
the same building, so that in going to meals the ladies are not exposed'to 
the weather. 

In the Ladies' Hall there are both furnished and unfurnished rooms. 
The furnished rooms have good carpets, beds, stoves, bureaus, wash stands, 
tables, chairs, crockery, window shades, and everj-thing needed except 
towels, soap, and bed-clothing, which must be furnished by the occupants. 
Room rent per term, for each student, from *9.00 to 410.00 for furnished 
rooms and from M.OO to $5,00 for unfurnished rooms. 

Arrangements have been made by which hot water heating has been intro- 
duced in South Hall. 

There are a few furnished rooms in North Hall for young gentlemen, pro- 
vided with the same articles as furnished rooms in the Ladies' Hall. Most 
of the rooms in this Hall, however, are unfurnished. The rooms are ■ 
adapted to the accommodation of two students, comprising, as most of theEO.* 
do, a sitting-room with bedroom attached. Room rent per term for eachf 
student, $6.50 to $9.00, including heating of the room by steam. 1 

In the buildings heated hy steam the price of heating is included with th« 1 
room rent. 

SCHH£B SCHOOL. 

A summir session of five weeks of the Normal School has been established 
for the benefit of teachers in the public schools. The first session was well 
attended the past season, and the enterprise proves to be one of great advan- 
tage to the teachers of this and neighboring counties. Besides affording 
instruction in all those branches in which teachers wish especially to qual- 
ify themselves, the summer school presented a course of daily lectures on 
themes of interest to the teacher. It is proposed to make the summer 
school a permanent feature in our work. 

CHABACTEK BUILDING. 

1 The demand of the present age is for a culture that strengthens the morai 

I and active part of human nature, as well as the intellectual and reflective. 

I In accordance with this belief we are giving special attention to the ques- 

I tiou of instituting more effective and systematic methods of moral educa- 
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tion. It is believed that more systematio »nd progressive methods than 
many in general use may be derived for assisting the student in forming and 
establishing charaeter. 

Character is established only when the habit of self -regulated activity is 
attained. Hence the development in the student of a power of self-control, 
illuminated by a disciplined intellect and a well informed mind, is the aim 
at which our efforts in this respect are directed. We aim to awaken in the 
student a spirit of manly aelf-relianee. We desire to rely upon the devel- 
oped love of the good, and the awakened sense of justice as more potent 
influences for conduct than a multiplication of rules and restraints. ■When- 
ever it is possible with safety to entrust the student with responsibilities 
that will deepen these sentiments, we aim to do it. This is kept in view both 
in the discipline and government of students, and in the courses and meth- 
ods of instruction. In respect to the first, the students are as far as possi- 
ble, recognized as members of a community, sharing to some degree the 
responsibility of its management. To this end there has been established 
among students a law and order league, of which all students are members. 
This organization has in view the discouragement and suppression of such 
unmanly and disorderly conduct as may be annoying to students or injuri- 
ous to their good name, and expresses its will through a court composed of 
officers elected by the students themselves. The students also are entrusted 
with the management of the affairs of the college dining hall. The employ- 
ment of help, purchase of provisions, etc., is in the hands of officers 
elected by the students. Board by this means is furnished at cost, and they 
are initiated to some extent into the responsibilities of practical business 
affairs. 

Bat 8 still more important recognition of the autonomy of the student is 
observed in the arrangements governing the order of studies. The system 
of election in determinihg the oider of studies, so fully recognized by Har- 
vard, Michigan University, and other institutions, is here applied under 
conditions that, it is believed, secure the greatest advantages without some 
of the defects that grow out of the system. This institution was among the 
first to adopt a consistent and conservative application of this idea. While 
it was acceded that the student should be granted the greatest liberty in the 
selection and order of studies consistent with thoroughness, yet it was kept 
in mind that there was a logical sequence in studies which could not be 
violated without loss; and also that while the greatest latitude in the range 
of studies should be permitted, bo that the individual aptitudes and pur- 
poses of each student might be met, yet it was recognized that there should 
be a coherence of studies throughout the course, and a concentration of 
attention to at least one of the leading departments of knowledge to a degree 
approaching completeness. To preserve the first of these requisites, each 
study in the course requires, as conditions for entrance, the completion of 
" preliminary studies," comprising all those branches that logically lead up 
to, and prepare for success in, the study desired. The student, thus, while 
freed from all arbitrary and artificial restrictions in the selection of his 
studies, is still obliged to observe that natural order of studies which grows 
out of the logical connection and character of the studies themselves. In 
the second place, to secure unity in the courses of study pursued by those 
graduating, and to give appropriate significance to the degrees conferred, it 
was provided that abont one-third of the studies pursued to obtain either pf 
10 
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the degrees offered by the college should be selected from those depai 
th»t naturally form the baeis of the degree. For iuBtiin<£, the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts requires that seven hundred and fifty hours out of the 
twenty-two hundred necessary for graduation he given to thestudiesof Latin 
and Greek, which departments are regarded as the natural basis for the Arts 
degree. It is now ten years since this plan hits been in operation in our 
institution, and its Bucceaeful operation, the desirable results obtained, the 
adoption of similar plans by other institutions, nil go to show that the step 
taken was in the right direction, and one that the times demanded. 

One other important measure bearing on the formation of charai'ter bus 
been introduced. A course of instruction bearing directly upon those priii- 
dples that underlie the formation and establishment of character has been 
begun. It will be the aim of this course to familiarise the student with 
those laws of human nature that are related to this subject, and to incite 
and conform in him right dispositions. It will dilTer from the instrnctioc 
usually given in ethics and moral science in colleges, in that it will be prac- 
tical and personal in its aim, rather than theoretical and abstract. Lectures 
on character building, together with a course of reading bearing on the 
subject will be rombined with such other methods, more personal in their 
eharacter, as shall aid the student in obtaining control of disposition and 
correctly guiding conduct. How to strengthen and confirm approved dis- 
positions, and bow to weaken and destroy objectionable elements of charac- 
ter, will be among the prominent questions considered. This new depart- 
ure assumes that more systematic and progressive methods than those in 
general use for assisting the student in forming and establishing character 
can be made prai^ticable. It will aim to bring to moral training the same 
continuous, orderly methods that are already made use of in intellectual 
development. 

The religious intlueuces connected with the college also tell strongly in 
the formation of character among stndents. The Y, M. C A. and the Y. W. 
(', A, are vigorous and active in their work, and through their exertions 
many students have been led to enter upon a Christian life. 
Respectfully submitted, 

D, S. STEPHENS, 

Preaidenl. 



REPORT OF VISITORS. 

Hon, Thkodork Nki.sun. 

SupeHntrndent of I'lihliv Itixt ruction : 

Deah Sm,— Tlie undersigned, visitors to A<lrian College for t)ie ve 
resjiectfuUy submit llie following rep<irt. 

Our visit was niade May 29, un a da; wlien the onlinary work of tiie institution waa 
being donu. Tlie authorities in cliarge granted us full opportuaitiea for observing the 
exact oonditiou ol the scliool, the character o( the methiMla employod, tile spirit and 
pn:)tiriene}- with which the work is carried od, and we beht^vt^ the conchisions we have 
reached are baaed on au average every day state of aflairs. 

The nuat anil well-hept condition of the grounds and buildings indicattt that | 
are taken to jiloce the student in the midnt of sucli surroundings as will aid rather 
hinder him in hin work. 
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The work of instruction seems to be well done, each department being under the 
HUperriaion of a teacher who manifests special aptitude and who has made thorough 
preparation tor his work. EspeciaU; would we commend the work of personal experi- 
mentation carried on by the students in the department of Physics. 

The museum is large and comprehensive, and must prove of great aid to the student 
in the departmeat of Natural History. 

"nie literary advantages, through the well manneil department of college instruction 
and through the thoroughly organised and judidoualj conducted literary societies, are 
superior. 

We also noticed with pleaHure that along with a thorough culture of the intellectual 
facultieti a well directed effort is made to secure the harmonious development of tlie 
higher moral and religious sensibilities. 

The library is deficient, and ought to be speedily enlarged. 

We believe there existfl a legitimate field of usefulneiw for this college; a. Held which 
President Stephens and his associates are anxious to occupy, and in which it may prove 
a powerful ally to the church by which it was organized and from which it largely 
draws its patronage and support.- 

We commend the determinatiou of the authorities, which la also generously and at 
great penwnal sacrifice concurred in by the faculty, to an manage the financial affairs 
of the institution that the current eK]>enses shall be brought strictly within its actual 
income. On the other hand the friends of the college ought to appreciate the fact that 
this is wisdom only for the present. Tlie college can only attain to, and hold the rank 
it ought, by immediate and generous additions to its endowment. 
Respectfully submitted, 

DEL08 FALL, 
WASHINGTON GARDNER, 
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REPORT OF PRESIDENT. 

Hon. Theodore Neison, 

Superintendent of Public Instnietiim : 

SiB — Believing that all iuatituLions of learning chartered by the State 
should perform their work under the direct or indirect supervision of the 
State, and recognizing the right of the State to hold them reaponeible for 
the mode and character of their work, I take pleasure in presenting a report 
of the operations of Albion College for the year 1884-5. 

The board of instruction ia as follows : 

Lewis R. Fiske, President. 

Reua A, Michaels, Preceptress. 

Carl B. Scheffler, Director of Conaervatory, 

Rollin C. Welch, Secretary. 

Rev, L. R. Fiske, D. D., LL. D., John Owen professorship of Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy. 

Rev. Rollin C. Welch, A. M., Greek and Hebrew Languages and Litera- 
ture. 

Rev. Samnel Dickie, M. S., Ezra Boatwick Professorship of Astronomy. 

Delos Fall, M. S., David Preston ProfesBorship of Biology and Chemistry. 

Samuel 0. Knapp, Professorship of Geology and Mineralogy. 

Fred. M. Taylor, A. M., History and Belles-Lett res, 

Carl B. Scheffler, Piano, Harmony and Counterpoint. 

Rena A. Michaels, Ph.D., Modern Languages. 

Samuel D. Barr, A, M,, Mathematics, 

Robert S. Avann, Ph.D., Latin Language and Literature. 

Stewart F. Oanung, Piano and Organ. 

Mattie A. Reynolds, Violin. 

Ella M. Smith, Voice Culture and Guitar. 

Josephine B, Mann, Drawing and Painting. 

E. Josephine Clark, instructor in English Language and Literature. 

R. A. Martin, M, D,, instructor in History and Civil Government. 

Charles H. Gordon, teacher of Book-keeping. 

The number of students in attendance during the year, and their classifi- 
cation, will appear in the following summary: 
COLLEGE. 



Poal Onuliutes. . 
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PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 



ThlidYear.... 
&«oond Year... 
FintYear 



SOHOOI. OF i 



corsekvatoby of music. 

Students on Piano _._, «a 

StudentBon Orgiin.- D 

Studenle on Violin IS 

Stndonts on Cello __ 3 

Students on Guitar 1 

Stndents In Voice Culture 38 

Stadents Id HannDn; 85— 18» 

Counted bcror« S 

ToUl in Connervaton- - 1» 

PAINTINO. 
etodealB _ _._ , IT 

ACADEMIC. 
Stadenu _ _ SO 

Deduct for twice conntlns - M 

Total ass 

The Truetees and Faculty have sought to afcomplish the following: 

1. To make the courses of study and the range of inetruction as compre- 
hensive and thorough as are supplied by the leading institutions of the 
country ; 

'i. To employ the most rational methods. 

We invite attention to our reqnirements for admiBBion into college. The 
character of these requirements differs from those prescribed by the mftjority 
of institutions — for reasons we will mention — but in the amount of study 
demanded they are not below those existing in the very best colleges in the 
United States. It would please us if the State, through some agency, would 
scrutinize the work of institutions which grant degrees, to prevent the exer- 
cise of such a prerogative except whore some prescribed standard is reached. 
Is it not unwise to allow a margin of one, two, or three years in the extent 
of study required. 

In some of my previous reports I have given somewhat at length the 
principles of the system under which we are now working, which, as is 
known, differs materially from the order adopted in colleges generally. I 
will therefore give only a brief statement of our method. The first inquiry 
that arose was this: Is it possible to settle upon a specific, definite order of 
work which is philosophical, which, in other words, is demanded by the 
laws of mental activity? That the principles of cognition under which the 
mind must proceed require some definite plan of operation is evident to 
every thoughtful educator. There must be a natural movement in contrast 
with other movements which are not natural. The next question that arose 
was: Are the usual college movements natural? To the consideration of 
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thia question much time and thought were given. The conclusion reached 
was that a reconstruction of college methods was demanded ; that the great- 
est efficiency in college work could not l>e secured without it. 

In the reconstruction attempted we started out with the following propo- 
sition : That which is nearest to the student ; that for which his previous 
studies would best fit him; that which in the order of acquisition is most 
fundamental, this should occupy the earliest place in the curricuUim. "The 
genesis of knowledge in the individual must follow the same course as the 
genesis of knowledge in the race." The genesis of knowledge in the race 
has been a development, proceeding from that which is nearest towards that 
which is more remote. To attempt to force the mind into a knowledge of 
the abstract before it learned the concrete is certainly a violation of the law 
of mental activity. Thus, first, that which is nearest in thought, the sim- 
plest, the most fundamental, the empirical, the concrete; then the rational, 
the abstract, the more remote. Modern foreign languages are nearer to' the 
Gnglish than the Latin and Qreek are ; they are also simpler, and will tax 
the intellect of the boy less, while they open the way to the living literature 
of the civilized world; hence in our curriculum the modern prei-ede the 
ancient languages. When a facility in the acquisition of languages has been 
gained we put the student at work in learning the languages which are most 
difficult. 

Modem history is the history of to-day, of events and forces which belong 
to the present, in which we have a living special interest. The 19th century 
is the outgrowth of the past, and a careful survey of the same will give the 
student the statement of the historic problem which can be solved by a 
careful study of the centuries preceding. Modern history first, so that 
ancient history can supply an intelligent solution of the life and develop- 
ment of the great nations which now govern the world. 

WHAT IS NOT PROPOaEI) BY THIS HOVBKENT. 

1. This movement does not propose to inaugurate any course of study 
which will supply less of culture than the time-honored classical curriculum 
of the very best colleges of the country. 

2. It does not propose to supplant Latin and Ureek with any other line of 
work, 

3. It does not propose to dispense with system byintroducing irregularity. 

4. It does not propose to allow unlimited elections, especially in the lower 
classes of the college. 

5. It does not propose to confer the degree of A. B, in disregard of the 
nearly universal judgment that Latin and CJreek are essential to the highest 
culture. 

WHAT IS PKorOSED 1!Y THIS MOVKMKST. 

1. It is i)roposed to teach l.he French and German before the Latin and 
Greek, 

'i. It is proposed to teach as much Latin and Greek as are provided in the 
leading colleges of this country, hut to put these studies later in the course, 
in order to get the advantage resulting from an earlier knowledge of the 
modem languages. 

3. It proposes to supply the student with a very comprehensive course in 
history, as necessary to the brouitoat culture. 
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4. It proposes to introduce the atiident to modern history, to make liim 
acquainted with the condition of the world of to-day, and then take him 
back into the hiatoric causes which have operated to produce the national 
and social life of the present. 

5. It propoHea in the earlier portions of the college eours« to give the 
student the simpler problems to solve, these to be followed by the more com- 
plex and difficult. 

6. It proposes to observe the order of mental growth, the order in har- 
mony with the mind's development, and the evolution of civilization in all 
countries. 

7. It proposes clearly to place Iiefore the student the problems of thought, 
the great facts of nature and being, before attempting their solution. You 
cannot solve a problem until you know what the problem is. Yon cannot 
account for any event until you have the event to be accounted for, 

8. It proposes to give the student early in his course access to French and 
German, which he so much needs tn college, instead of depriving him of 
such important advantages until near the time of graduation. Thus the 
literature of these languages is available at an early period. 

It is not easy fully to test the value of this movement until after some 
classes have passed through the entire course, including both the preparatory 
and college work. Students who have prepared on the old and common 
plan do not get the full beneht of the system, ami they are classified on the 
basis of the extent of work done, and consequently according to the usual 
requirements for entrance. 

LIIIK.*KT. 

In connection with our centenary movement, we are seeking to strengthen 
our library. During the year we have procured 850 volumes, the most of 
them being books which have a direct hearing on the work in the different 
departments of instruction. 

BIOLOOirAL LABORATORY. 

The institution has purchased several fine microscopes, and is now able 
to carry forward its work in Biology, Botany, etc., by the aid of twenty or 
more of these instruments. A good deal of interest is awakened in this 
branch of study. 
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Since my last report the instruments for the Observatory have been 
mounted. They consist of the following: 

1. A refractor of eight inches clear aperture, manufactured by Alvan 
Olark & Sons, and supplied with circles, driving -clock, micrometer, etc., etc. 

%. A transit circle, with four-inch telescope, and circles of I'i inches 
diameter, read by two micrometer-microscopes to single seconds. 
I 3. An astronomii^al clock, with battery connections and break circuit 
attachment. 

4. A chronograph of luli-st style, supplied with SaegrnuUor's maintaining 
power. 
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COLLEGE PROPERTY AND ENDOWMENTS. 

The value of the property of the College is about $100,000. This consists 
of the Campus, the Buildings, the Astronomical Observatory, Library^ 
Museum, Physical and ^Chemical Apparatus, and Musical Instruments with 
which the Conservatory is provided. 

The endowment consists of: 

Productive funds |170,00t> 

Real estate and other property not yet converted into money 100,000 

Total tKO,00t> 

To this add the value of 0>Uege premises, buildings, etc 100,000 

Making an aggregate of $370,000 

In addition to the foregoing, provision has been made for the endowment 
of a Professorship to be called the Samuel Q. Enapp Professorship of Geology 
and Mineralogy. The Alumni have inaugurated a movement to endow an 
Alumni chair, and have subscribed, up to the time of writing this report, 
$4,000. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

L. R. FISKE, 

President. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

H<W. Theodoee Nklson, 

Superinteiuient of Publir histruction: 

Sib, — There are many features concerning the educational interests oi oar 
College that might be mentioned aa encouraging. 

Dnring the past year the cnrriculum of atudy has been changed so that 
there are now full Classical, Scientific, and English courses, whereas, in the 
previous year, there were only meager Scientific and English courses. 

The attendance has been good, and the grade of students ae to scholarship 
much better than the previous year. 

There were in all four hundred and eleven students enrolled, coming 
from twenty-one states and three foreign countries. One hundred and 
thirty-three came from west of the Mississippi river. 

The buildiuga have been crowded to such an extent that it was deemed 
advisable at the last meeting of the stockholders of the society to raise by 
subscription fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) for the purpose of enlarging the 
facilities. 

The new department of Manual Training has been more fully developed. 
There are classes in millinery, dressmaking, household economy, printing, 
book-binding, and carpentry. Some of these classes have been large, hav- 
ing thirty-five or forty in attendance. 

The grade of school work is as good as it ever has been, and the outlook 
for the future is excellent. 

The number of profesBOrs, tutors, and instructors is twenty-four. 

President, Wm. Warren Prescott. 

Uriah Smith, Biblical Exegesis. 

Eli Burgess Miller, Biblical History and Literature, 

Ohas. C. Lewis, English Language and Literature. 

Eerria S. Hafford, Mathematics. 

Linda Tuck, Greek and Latin, 

John D. Hare, Natural Science. 

Ida E, Rankin, Preceptress. 

August Kunz, German Language. 

Mrs. W. C. Sisley, Missionary Department. 

Mrs. E. B, Miller, English Language, 

August Swedberg, Swedish Language, 

Mela Clausen, Danish Language. 

Edwin Barnes, Vocal and Instrumental Music. 

Mrs. A, Kirby, Primary and Intermediate Department. 

Mrs. C. C. Lewis, Inturmediate Department. 
11 
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James LoughheaJ, Common Brunches. 

W. P. Butier, Phonography. 

Mrs, J. H. Kellogg, Household Economy. 

Mrs. Rachel Parkins, Millinery. 

Mary Hornaday, Dreaamaking. 

Burton 0. Carr, Carpentry. 

J. W. Robinson. Turning and Scroll Sawing. 

B. H. Welch, Printing. 



The courses of instruction are the usual Classical and Scientific oourees of 
four years each, with their preparatory courses, the Classical Preparatory of 
three years, and the Scientific Preparatory of two years ; an English course 
of three years, with its preparatory course of two years ; a special Biblical 
course of four years; a Primary and Intermediate course of six years; and a. 
Manual Training course connected with the regular school work. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The books of instruction used are, — 

Webb's and Monroe's series of Readers. 

Hall's, Harper's, and Mouteith'a aeries of Geographies. 

OIney's and Colbnrn's series of Arithmetics, 

Payson, Dunton and Scribner's Penmanship. 

Krasi's Drawing. 

Bell's English Grammar. 

Hill's Rhetoric and Logic. 

Shaw's English liiterature. 

Wells's University Algebra. 

Wentworth's Geometry. 

Olney'fl Higher Mathematics. 

Gray's School and Pield-book in Botany. 

Martin's Physiology. 

Packard's Zoology. 

Avery's Philosophy and Chemistry. 

Newcomb and Holden 'a Astronomy. 

Anderson's U. S. History. 

Green's English History. 

Anderson's General History. 

Smith's Biblical and Ecclesiastical History. 

Rawlinson'e Ancient History. 

Taylor's German History. 

Leighton'a Roman History. 

White's History of Greece. 

Kurtz's Church History. 

D'Anbigne's History of the Reformation. 

Young's Civil Government. 

Brj'ant's Book-keeping. 

Raymond's Elocution. 

Harkness'e Latin Grammar, Ceesar, nnd^Cicero. 

Jones's First Lessons. 

Frieze's Virgil. 

Allen and Greeuough'a Latin Prose. 
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Harper's Horace, 

Lincoln's Li^-j. 

Hurst's SenecK. 

Frieze's Quintilian, 

Hadiey'a Greek Grammar. 

Leighton's First Greek Lessons. 

Jones and Boise's Exercises in Greek Prose Composition. 

White and Goodwin's Xenophon's Anabasis. 

Greenfield's Greek Testament. 

Mather's Herodotus and Thncydides. 

Boise's 'Honier. 

Boiee's Greek Syntax. 

D'Ooge's Demosthenes De Corona. 

Otto's German. 

Fasquelle's French, 

Hopkins's Evidences of Christianity. 

Chadboume's Natural Theology. 

Haven's Mental Science. 

IWayland's Moral Science. 
There is quite a large number of books, not mentioned in this list, that 
are used as books of reference. 
The valne of the resources of the College, according to the Treasurer's 
report at the annual Bession for Aug. 1, 1885, was $65,611.94; bills payable, 
110,289; present worth, »46,322.94; net gain for the year, $5,642.31. 
Received during the year on shares $4,442, and on donations 12,697.49. 
^9 amount of shares taken and paid, up to July 1, 1885, was t57,960. 
-The number of students in each class is aa follows: 
an 






Pbyilolacr 

Book-kMpliig... 



BagUah Literatore... 



hXeotans i 

^ Nrntnnil PhlloBophr — - 

Mlw^Miarr.-.. 

A large share of the students are doing preparatory irork. 
Respectfully submitted, 

WM. W. PRESCOTT. 

President. 
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REPOET OF PRESIDENT. 



BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Hev. J. C. Walabe. S. J,, Preaident. 
Rev. M, P. Dowling, S. J,, Secretary. 
Rev. D. Niederkorn, S. J., Treasurer. 
Rev. J. P. Prieden, S. J. 
Rev. E. D. Kelly, S. J. 

FACULTY. 

Rev. J. G. Walahe, S. J., President. 

Rev. J. P. Frieden, S. J., Vice-President and Prefect of Studies. 

Rev. E. D. Kelly, S. J.. Professor of Natural Soiences und Higher 
MatheniaticB. 

Rev. M. P. Dowling, S. J., Poetry, Professor of Euglish and Latin 
Literature. 

Mr. B, J. Otting, S. J., Professor of Humanities, Elocution and German. 

Mr. J. J. Donoher, S. J., Mr. T. F. Brown, S. J., Mr. M. Eicher, S. J., 
Instructors in tbe Academic Department. 

Mr. W. L. Hornsby, S- J., Mr. J. H. Meuffels, S. J., Instructors in the 
Commercial Branches, French. 

Rev. C, B. Sullivan, S. J., Instructor in the Elementary Department. 

The Detroit College, now in the eighth year of its existence, was incor- 
porated April 37, 1881, according to the general law of the State of 
Michigan, with power to grant such literary honors or confer such degrees as 
are usually conferred by similar colleges and institutions of learning in the 
United States, 

The course of studies is the same as that pursued in all Jesuit Colleges. 
It is modeled on the peculiar " Ratio Studiorum " of the Society of Jesus: 
embracing the doctrines and evidences of the Catholic Religion. Logic, 
Metaphysics, Ethics, Astronomy, Natural Philosophy. Chemistry, Mathe- 
matics, Rhetoric, Composition, Elocution, History, Geography, Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic, the Latin, Greek, English, French and German 
LangD^es. 
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The conree of studiea is divided into three departments: the Scientific- 
Collegiate, the Academic and the Commercial. The Scientific-Collegiate 
Department comprises fonr claBBea: Philosophy, Rhetoric, Poetry, Humani- 
ties, which answer respectively to the Senior, Junior, Sophomore and 
Freshman classes of other colleges. Diplomas are granted only to those 
stndenta of this department who have attended the lectures in the Sciences 
for at least three sessions, and who have passed a satisfactory examination in 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy and the Higher Mathematics, as well as in 
the ordinary branches of a CoUogiate Course. Students who fail in the 
Scientific Examination, graduate only with secondary honors. The Academic 
Department is a three years' course preparatory to the Scientific-Collegiate, 
and corresponds to the high schools of our country. It aims at imparting 
a thorough Latin, Greek and English ante-collegiate instruction, together 
with a comprehensive knowledge of Physical Geography. Elementary 
Ifathematics, Book-keeping and History. The Commercial Course 
embraces all the branches of a good English education. It is completed in 
four years, and prepares students for business or commercial pursuits, A 
class of rudiments for young students unqualified to enter the lower classes 
of the Academic or Commercial courses has been opened to supply the 
necessary preparation. 

Those who complete the Scientific- Collegiate Course receive the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. They can afterwards obtain the degree of Master of Arts 
by devoting one year more to the study of Philosophy, or two years to any 
of the learned professions, provided that the Board of Trustees be satisfied 
with their proficiency and their moral conduct. 

The class standing and progress of each student is ascertained by a system 
of monthly competition and by examination. There are two examinations 
of all the classes every year — one at the end of January and the other at tho 
end of June. In each of the semi-annual examinations the several classes 
are examined in all the branches studied during the previous half year. Any 
student failing in the January examinations descends to a lower class, unless 
he makes up the deficiency within a specified time, besides keeping up with 
the class in its regular work. Failure in the June examinations debars a 
student from advancement to a higher class. Students are promoted during 
the session when, by successful efforts, they have fitted themselves for a 
higher class; and such promotion is held to be equivalent to the honors of 
the previous class. 

For the formation of a thorough Christian character, as well as for the 
maintaining of order and discipline, without which good results are not 
attainable, strict obedience, assiduous application and blameless conduct are 
required of every student. Any serious fault regarding these essential points 
renders the offender liable to effective correction, and even to dismissal, if 
this be deemed necessary by the Faculty, 

Several times a year reports are sent to the parents or guardians of the 
.students, to inform them of the conduct and improvement of their sons or 
wards. 

The college has been steadily growing in favor with the community, as is 
evidenced by the constantly increasing attendance and other marks of 
approval. Whilst the records of the session of 1881-82 indicate an attend- 
ance of 157 students, the session of 1882-83 counted 186, the session of 
1883-84 raised the number of students to 217, and the last session (1884-86) 
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records 228. Of these, 136 were in the Scientific- Collegiate and AcademiCf 
60 in the Commercial, and 33 in the Preparatory Department, 

The number of students having increased ao rapidly, it wae found ueces- 
sary to secura further accommodations. Accordingly a house upon the 
north aide of Jeflferson avenue, almost directly opposite the original building. 
was purchased last January, and fitted up for the use of the Scientific- 
Collegiate Department, Through the kindness of generous friends, the 
cabinet of scientific instruments has been notably enlarged, estensive 
additions have been made to the Library, and quite a number of donations 
has been received for a Museum. 

Besides the college library, the faculty have succeeded in eslablisliing a 
students' library, at the exclusive disposition of the students. This library 
poaaeases a handsome number of select works in every department of English 
literature. The object of the institution in this is to encourage good and 
useful reading, and to counteract the moral and intellectual evils wroaght 
by a too promiscuous, trashy and pernicious literature. During the paat 
year the atudents and their friends have added several new volumes to the 
library. 

The Philomathic Society has been organized among the students of the 
Scientific- Collegiate Department, to foster a taste for eloquence and litera- 
ture. Its members meet once a week to exercise themselves in dramatic 
reading and estemporaneoas debate. Carefully prepared eaaays on historical 
subjects are read and discnssed twice a month. During the past year ttpecial 
attention was paid to the history of the Anglo-Saxons. 

An interesting feature of last year's class work was the competition for 
gold medals, donated by leading citizens of Detroit, One of the medals was 
offered for the beat historical or literary essay on a given subject; another, 
for the beat scientific essay ; a third, for the clearest exposition of some point 
of Catholic doctrine ; and the fourth, for the most finished elocution. Two 
of these medals have been founded by two generous patrona of the college, 
and their example has proved an incentive to the emulation of others, who 
have kindly offered other medals for the following session. 
Respectfullv submitted, 

J, P. FRIEDEN, S. J., 
Presitient. 



REPORT OF VISITORa 

E Nelson, 
Superintendent of Public InstnKtion: 

Sir,— I feel a little heaitation in making a report for the public eye of an institution 
differing in so maor respects from those I hare been connected with. I fear that on 
the first visit that which is new and strange may occupy too much of a viaitor's attention. 

Ou entering each room the pupils rose quietly in their places, bowed to the visitors, 
and at a sign from the conducting Father, seated themselves and resumed their work. 
The same vraa repuated, with a pleasant " Good morning," aa we left the room. 

While tills custom has its objections— as compared witli the tuniiug to see a viBitor, the 
bold etare or general tittering that greets visitors iu many of our sclioola- — tlie c< 
Is a pleasing one. 
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The work done in the different classes was x>f a high order, especially that in Latin 
and Greek. 

Another marked feature of the College is the work done in Oratory. Students were 
called out upon a moment's notice to give exhibitions of drill in this branch, and in 
each instance acquitted themselves well. 

Of the courtesy shown by those in charge I need not speak. The day spent in visiting 
the College was an interesting and profitable one. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. H, CHEEVER, 

Viaitor^ 
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REPORT OF SECRETARY. 

Hov. Theodore Neijson, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir, — I herewith submit to you, in compliance with the enclosed circular, 
a report of the condition of the Detroit Home and Day School. 

1. The condition of the educational interests of the institution was never 
as good as during the current year. It is most thoroughly equipped with 
competent teachers in every department, who are doing better work than 
ever before. 

2. The list of Instructors is as follows : 

Ella M. Liggett, A.B., Mathematics and English Literature. 

Madame Marie de Zielinska, French. 

Ella McCaleb, A.B., Natural Sciences. ^ 

Emma Carhartt, History. 

Susan Coleman, A.B.,* Mathematics. 

Marienne Bary, Latin and Greek. 

Lilian A. Mercur, German. 

Adelaide Driscoll, English Branches. 

Mrs. A. B. Allen, Mathematics. 

Kate Fl3am, Penmanship and Spelling. 

Helen E. Roby, Drawing and Painting. 

Mrs. A. W. Livermore, Lecturer on English Literature. 

Benj. F. Comfort, Lecturer on Physics. 

Nettie G. Thayer,* Principal's Assistant, and Director of Study Hall. 

Nan C. Wardle, A. B., Successor to Miss Thayer. 

Jeannette Liggett, M. F. Wood, Primary Department. 

3. Number of pupils in the several departments. 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED 1884-S5. 
Primcwy DejMTtment: 

Girls 42 

Boys 2»— 71 

Preparatory: 

Girls 66 

Boys 31— Vt 

CoOeQiate: 

Girls 61 

Boys 9— 60 



* Resigned Feb. 2, 1885. 
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4. COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study ertends over a period of twelve yeara, and includes 
liberal and thorough inatrnction in the Ancient and Modem Languagog, 
Mathematics, History, Literature, and the Natural Sciences. The Classical 
Course is arranged with reference to preparation for entering college. Each 
pupil is carefully graded, and only allowed to pass from one grade to the 
next higher after reaching the approved standard. 

PRIIIABY COURSE. 
(Completed in four yean.) 
Arithmetic — Mental and Practical, to Factoring, . 

Introductory Geograpby. 
I-anguage Lessons. 
Oral LessoDH in the Natural Sciences- 
Reading, ^>elling, Penmanship. 
Calisthenics. 
Vocal Music. 

PREPARATORY COL'RSB. 

(Completed in (our yeara.) 
Arithmetic— Factoring, Common and Decimal Fractions. Analysis, Denominat* 
Numbers, and Percentage. 
Algebra — Elem entary . 
Geography. 
Bngliuh Composition. 
History of the United States. 
Readings from English History. 

Reading — Selections of Prose and Poetry from the best English and American authors. 
French. German, or [a tin. 
Spelling and Defining, 
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(Completed in four years.) 

Mathematics — Arithmetic completed, Algebra. Geometry. Trigonometry (elective.) 

Natural Sciences — Physical Geography, Physiology, Botany. Chemistry, Geology, 
I^ysics, Astronomy. 

English — Analysis and Syntax, Rhetoric, English Literature. Civil GJovernment. 
Logic. 

Languages — French, German, Latin, Greek. 

History — English, French, Medifeval, Roman, Grecian, with Mythology — taught first 
by a aeries of imaginary travels through the different countries, with a study of the 
important physical features, the most famous cities, buildings and art treasures of each, 
and the people and events associated with Ibem. Later, the most interesting periods 
are taken up in detail in connection with the literature of the time. 
Vi 
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FINANCIAL. 

The value of property in real estate 142,000 

The value of personal from six to eight thousand dollars 8,000 

The stock subscribed 42,000 

The stock paid up 33,000 

The fixtures and furnlshlnsrs all paid for 8,000 

The institution is on a safe financial basis. Its income from tuition is fully adequate 
to meet expenses and something more. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. D. LIGGETT, 

Secretary, 
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REPORT OF PRESIDENT. 
Hon. Theodore Nelson, 

Superintendetit of Public Initrtution : 

SlE, — In compliance with the requirements of the law and the instruction 
of your circular I have the pleasure of reporting "the condition of the 
edncatioiial interests " of Hillsdale Oollege. This institution was not 
established and is not sustained for sectarian purposes, but for higher educa- 
tional purposes under Christian influences. There is no change in its 
purpose nor in the conviction of its importance. The numbers in attend- 
ance, the enthusiasm and general character of the atudsnts, the general 
efficiency and self-sflcrificing spirit of the faculty, an3 the general interest 
and patronage of friends justifies the espectatiou of continued success- 

The Board of Trustees consists of thirty-five members, elected for five 
years, hut so classified that seven are elected each year, A Prudential 
Committee of ten members constitute an Executive Board. 

The Board of Instruction consiata of twenty-four members, as follows: 

IN THE ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 

Bev. Baosom Dunn, D. D., Freaidsnt and Professor of Mental. Moral and Political 
Philoeophy. 

Etaniel Moaea Fisk, A. M., Profetieor of Chemiatiy, Biology and Qeology. 

Rev. John Scott Copp, A. M., Alumni Professor of Logic, Belles-lettres and German. 

Arthur Edwin Haynea, M. Ph.. Fowler Professor of Mathematics and Physics. 

Kingsbury Bachelder, A. M.,Wa]dronProfeeBorof the Ijitin Ivinguage and literature. 

James F. Parsona, A. M., Professor of the Greek Langnage and literature. 

Miaa Caaaie Alda It«amer, A. M.. Principal of the Ladies' Department and Professor of 

Frank Smith, Instructor in Mathematics. 
Clark Lincoln Herron, Tutor in Mathematica. 
Alexander Hamilton Hiller, Tutor in Orammar. 
Stephen Benjamin Harvey, Tutor in Uenuan. 
Emma Louise Ellia, Assistant in Microscopy, 
Creasy Livingston Wdbur, Tutor in Chemistiry. 
Carrie Gillespie Durgin, Tutor in Ancient History. 
William Marvin Spears, Tutor in English Grammar. 



FACULTY OF THE THEOL(tGlf;A 



DEPARTME 



Bev. Cliarlee Densmore Dudley. A. M., Burr Professor of Systematic Theology. 
Rev. Ashman Thompson Salley, A. M., Professor of Sacred Literature. 
Marks, Professor of Ecclesiastical Historv and Homlletics. 
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PACCLTY OP THE JICSIC DKPARTMEKT. 
MelTiUe Wftiren Chase, Professor of Instrumental Music. 
Alvah Qr&Tes, Instructor in Vocal Music. 

FACCLTY OF THE AKT UErAHTMENT, 
George Balthazar Gardner, Professor of Painting and Drawing. 
Ada H. Oardner, Instructor of Water Colora and Crajron. 

FACULTY OP THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Alexander Campbell Rideout, LL. D., Principal of Commercial Department and 
Profeesor of Political Bcunomj. 

Warren Allen Drake, A. M., Professor of Commercial Law, Book-keeping and 
Penmanship. 

Henry T. Benton, IiiHtructor in Penmanship. 

Hereafter the Scientific and Philnsopfiical coiirseB are to be united, 
I' furnishing two regular oouraee of four yeara each: the Classical and 
J Scientific and Philosophical. For the former, three years of preparation, 
['besides the common school studies; and for the latter, three years, including 
I the higher common school branches, are req:iired. 

The degrees of A. IJ, and Ph. B. are given respectively upon the comple- 
tion of these courses, and a diploma without a degree is given upon the 
completion of a four years' Normal course. 

Besides the College proper, with its preparatory departments, there is tho 
Theological Department, the Xusic Department, Art Department and the 
Commercial School. 

Of students there were in June, 1885 : 

GrBdUBtMHitbdeffreea... .- « 
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TheolottlCftl DepBTtment. »— - - ST 

Unslc DeiHirlmEiiit - - - - — . W 

Art Departroonl S» 

Commereio] DepartniBBt .-. - 178 
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Dedacting nomea entered more Uuknonoe..- W 



The property, including the campus of 25 acres, six commodious buildlnga, 
furniture, apparatus, etc., is worth about *150,00O, A library of 8,000 
Tolumes, a good chemical laboratory, with fixtures and apparatoe, a general 
and biological museum, with a full supply of microscopes and geological and 
botanical specimens, furnish abundant helps for undergraduates. 

Over Jl2,000 have been added to the endowment within the year of 1885. 
Ten thousand dollars by Rev. S. F. Smith and his wife, Mrs. Mary Smith, 
for the endowment of a Professor of Christian Metaphysics. There is now 
,$1S0,I'MH) "actually paid in" tor endowment, besides $50,000 of doubtful 
" iledgesand notes, and the College is/ree/rom debt. This amount is far too 
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small for the number of teachers and the expenses iieceasary, but more is 
expected. The college year erabracee 38 weeks. The firat term commences 
upon the second Tuesday of September, and continues la weeks. The 
second term commences the first Tuesday after the first day of January, and 
continues 12 weeks. After a vacation of one week, the spring term continues 
until the time of annual commencement, the third Thursday of June, 
Respectfully submitted. 

E. Dl'XX, 

Fresiilenl. 

The courses of study pursued and the books of instruction used are shown 
by the following list, ua taken from the catalogue: 

1. CLASSICAL COURSE. 

The studies required for the Fresbmao Claas are: The common English branches; 
lAtm Qrammar, includmg Prosody; Caasax. four books; Cicero, eii orations; Vir;|;irs 
^neid, six books; latin Proae Composition; Greek Grammar and Lessons: Xenophon'a 
Anabasis, three books; Greek Prose ConipositionT AlKebra. to Part IIL, OIney's Univer- 
sity; Plane Qeometry; Composition and Rhetoric; United States History; Ancient His- 
tory; Naturul Philosophy, and Civil Government, 

lYeshman Year. 

Fall Tenn. — Livy— Chase and Stewart. Iliad — Keep. Solid Geometry — OIney. 
English Classics. 

Winter Term. — De Amicitia — Chase and Stewart. Greek Selections — Femald. Uni- 
versity Algebra, Part IH— OIney. English Classics. 

Spring Term. — Horace— Chase and Stewart. Greek Selections — Femald. Trigonom- 
etry — OIney. English Classics. 

Sophontore Yeai: 

Fall Term. — Demosthenes — Tyler. General Gieometry or FYencli. Inorganic Chem- 
istry—Syllabus. English Classics. 

Winter Term. — Tacitus — Gennania and Agricola or Juvenal. Calculus — Elective with 
French or Apologia. Organic Cbemistry — Syllabus and Lectures. English Classics. 

Spring Jferm. -Antigone— Woolsey. Calculus— French or Gorgias. Botany— Sylla- 
bus with Laboratory Practice and Microscopy. English Classics. 
Junior Year, 

Fall Term, — German Grammar — Whitney. Mechanics — Peck. Comparative Zoology 
— Packard, with Laboratory Practice and Jlicroscopy. English Classics. 

Winter Tferm.— German Reader — Whitney. Physics — Ganot. Human Pbysiology— 
Lectures, with Dissectiou and Microscopy. English Classics, German Prose — Boisen. 

Spring reriH.— Logic— Jevons. Rhetoric— HUl. English Literature— Welsh, As- 
tronomy — Snell's Olmsted. 

Senior Year. 

Fall 7V7-m.— Intellectual Philosophy — Porter. Logic — Jevons. Rhetoric- -Hill, 
English Literature — ^Welsh. Mediaeval History — Lectures. 

Winter Term. — Logic — Jevona, Rhetoric — Hill. English Literature— Welsh. Polit- 
ical Economy — Perry. Speculative Philosophy- Lectures. EUective with Plulology — 
Whitney. 

Spring Term. — Moral Philosophy — Hopkins. Butler's Analogy. Evidences of Chris- 
tianity-Hopkins. Geology— Le Conte. 

English Classics are taught once per week during the Course, 
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II, PniLOSOPHICAL COCRSE. 

The studies required for the FreBhman Class are: The conimon Enghah branchee 
Latin Grammar; Cfesar, four books; Cicero, two orations; Latin Prose Com[)ositioni 
Algebra, to Part 111., Olney's Univ., Plane Geometry; Compoaitioii and Rhetoric; Civil 
Government; U. S. History; Ancient History; and Natural Philosophy. Instead of 
Latin here required, the student may take the Greek required for admission to the 
Freshman Year of the Clasaical Comae. 

Freshman Year. 
Fali Term. — Cicero (or Diad,) Solid Geometry — Olney. French Grammar. 
Winter Tenn,— 1st Virgil or Greek Selections. University Algebra, Part III.— Olney. 
French. 
Spring Term. — 2d Virgil or Greek ffelections. Trigonometry — Olney. French, 



Sophoi 






FaU Term.— General Geometry— Olney. Inorganic Chemistry— Syllabus. Whitney's 
Oertnan Grammar, Latin or Greek. 

Winter Term,. — Calculus — Olney. Organic Chemistry — Lectures. Whitney's German 
Header, Latin or Greek. QualitativB Analysis — Optional. 

Spring Term. — Calculus— Olney. Botany— Lectures, with Laboratory Practice and 
Microscopy. Boisen's German Prose, I^tin or Greek. 
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Fall Term. — Mechanics — Peck. Comparative Zoology — Packard. lAboratory Prac- 
tice. GoBthe's Gtetz — Elective with Latin or Greek. 

Winter remi,— Schiller's Historical Sketches— Elective with Ladn or Greek. Phymca- 
Oonot. Human Physiology — Lectures witli Dissections. 

Spring Jferm. — Logic — Jevona. Rhetoric — Hill. English Literature — Welsh. 
Astronomy — Snell's Olmsted. Schiller's Wilhelm Tell- Elective with Latin or Greek. 

Senior Year, 

Fait Term. — Intellectual Philosophy -^ Porter. Logic — Jevons. Rhetoric — Hill. 
English literature — Welsh. Medieval History — Lecture, 

Winter Term. — Logic — Jevons. Rhetoric — Hill. English Lii«rature — Welsh. Political 
Economy — Perry, Speculative Philosophy — Lectures. Elective with Pliilology — 
Whitney. 

Spring Term. — Moral Philosopy — Hopkins. Butler's Analogy. Evidences of Chris- 
tianity-Hopkins. Geology— Le Cont«. 

III. SCIESTIFIs; COCRSE. 

Candidates for the Freshman Class are examined in the Common English branclies; 
one year of lAtin or Greek; one year of French; Ojmpositiou and Rhetoric; Civil Gov- 
EOTunent; Natural Plilloeophy: United States History; Algebra, to Part IH.. Olney's 
University, and Plane Geometry. 

Firtt Year. 

Fall Term. — German Grammar — Whitney. Inorganic Chemistry — Lectures. Solid 
Geometry— Olney . 

Winter Iferm.— German Reader — Whitney. Organic Chemistry — Lectures. Algebra, 
Part m.-Olney. 

Spring Term. —German Prose- Boisen. Botany — I«cturee — Laboratory Practice and 
Microscopy. Trigonometry — Olney. 
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Second Year. 

Fail Term. — Modern History — Lectures. Zoology — Packard — Laboratory Practice 
and MicroBcopy. General Geometry— Olney. 

Winter IVroi.— Speculative Pliiloaophy--Lectures, or Philology— Whitney, PhyHiol- 
ogfy — I«ctuiee. CalcxiluB — Olney. 

Spring Term. — Logic — Jevons. Rlietoric— Ffill. English Literature — Welsli. Calcu- 
lus— Olney. Geology — LeConte. 

Third Year. 



Rhetoric— Hill. Eag- 
Eng- 



rail rerni.— Intellectual Philosophy — Porter, Logic — Jev 
liah Literature — Welsh. Mechanics— Peck. 

Winter I%rm.— Political Economy— Perry. Logic— Jevons, Rhetoric- 
li 'th Literature — Welsh. Physics— Gauut. 

Spring Term. — Moral Philosophy — Hopkins. Evidences of Christianity — Hopkins. 
Butler's Analogy — Malcom. AHtronomy—Sn ell's Olmsted. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Q the completion of every study. A lerra rank of 7 on a 
L examination for promotion. 

NORMAL COURSE. 

Firat Year. 

Fiill Jfernt. — English Grammar. Arithmetic. Reading and Orthography. Lectures 
on Teaching. 

Winter Terni. — English Grammar— continued. Advanced Arithmetic. Reading and 
Orthography. Geography. 

Spring Term. — English Grammar — completed. Vocal Music, Penmanship. Reading 
and Orthography. 

Second Year. 

Fail Term. — Composition and Rhetoric, United States History. First Principles of 
Algebra. Lectures on Teaching, 

Winter remi.— Book-keeping. Free Hand Drawing. University Algebra— I>art I. 
Reading. 

Spring Term. — Civil Government, Sketching from Nature, Univereity Algebra — 
Part n. Reading. 

Tfiird Year. 

Fall Term. — Inorganic Chemistry.' Pliysical Geography. Mediteval History, Lec- 
tures on Teaching. 

Winter Term. — Organic Chemistry. Elementary Physics. English History. 

Spring IVrm. ^Botany — Preparation of Herbaria. English Literature. Plane Geom- 
etry. 

Fourth Year. 

Fail Term. — Zoology — with Museum Work, Advanced Rhetoric, Mental Philosophy. 

WiTiler T^rm. — Human Anatomy and Physiology. Logic. Political Science. 

Spring Term. — Geology. Principles i>f Teaching. Moral Philosophy. 
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THEOLOGICAI. DEPARTMENT. 



■ TEHHS OF ADMISSION. 



CandidateB for admission to this Department miiat furnish evidence of good atanding- 
ID Bome Chriatian i^htirch, and must be properly qualified to pursue the studies with 
profit. 

Those who have received the degree of A. B. will be admitted to the Pull Tfaeologiual 
Course without examination. Other candidates for this course must give evidence of 
proficiencj in the following atudiee: Commou English branches, Compoaitiou and Rhet- 
oric, Natural Philosophy, Physiology, Chemistry, Geology, Astronomy, Logic, Rhetoric, 
Mental Philosophy, Moral Philosophy, Butler's Analogy. English Literature, and Greek 

Those who enter the Engliah Course must be prepared in English Orammar. Compo- 
sition and Rhetoric, Geography, Arithmetic, and History of the United States. 

Those who have only a Common School Education should usually spend not less than 
three years in preparation for the Full Theological Course. .Students of the English 
Course may study the Grteefc and Hebrew, so far as they may be able, uuder direction 
of the Faculty. 

Any person who doee not wish to enter either course of study may, on advising with 
the Fa(!ulty. pursue any studies taught in the school. 

COCR.SE OF INSTRUCTION. 

Qreek Exegeaig, 
New Teatameat Grammar. 

Lectures on the Origin and Nature of New Testament Greek and kindred topics. 
Essays by the class on questions of Geography, Biography, etc. 
Exegesis of select portions of the New Testament. 

ffebreuj. 
Hebrew Grammar, and Exegesis o( the Old Testament. 
EKOLISH COCB8E. 

Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Logic and Rhetoric. 

Butler's Analogy and Natural Theology. 

Evidences of Christianity. 

English Literature. 

KIDDLE VEAR. 
LectureK on Systematic TheDlogy. 
Religion, True and False. 
The knowledge of God and of His e^cistence, 

The Evidences of Chriatianity and the Inspiration of the Scripture*. 
The Attributes, Works and Government of God, Unity and Trinity. 
Free Agency, Sin and Depravity. 

The lucamation, the Person of Christ, Atonement and Redemption, 
The Holy Spirit, Regeneration and Sanctification. 
~ t, Faith. Prayer and Obedience. 

The Ldw, the Church, the Ordinances, the Sabbath, and the Ministrf. 
The Resurrection, the Judgment and the Future State. 

Closa Work. — Regular Review of the Lectures, Reading of Assigned Authors oi 
■'*Bbjact, and Preparation of E^ssays. ' 
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The Canon. 
History irf Old TestBTnent Canon. 
BJatoty of New Teetament C&Don. 

Hebrew. 
Exegesis of the Old Testament twice a week throughcmt the yev. 

BEKIOB TEAS. 

Lectnrea on FoMoral Theology and Somiletie*. 
Appointment, Mission, and qualifications of the Christian AGmster. 
Pastoral duties in the Study, Family and Prayer meetings. 
Revivals, Special Labors and Ecclesiastical Relations, 
The Nature of Preaching, the Personality of tlie Preacher and the Btructure of tfae 



Rhetoric as Applied to Preaching and Pulpit Elocution. 

ICtOM Work. — Eisays on Assigned Topics, Plsne of Sermons, Deliverr of Sermons, 
Btndy and Critidsm of Published Sermons, and Exercises in Composition and Delivery. 



Ecdeaiaatical History. 
Ancient, MediEet-aJ and Modem Church. 
History of Christian Doctrine. 
History of Christian Missions. 

MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 

C0UB8E OF INSTRUCTION. 



I 
I 

1 

\ 



By authority of the Board of Trustees, the College will grant diplomas to all snch BM 
ntay oomplete this course io a satisfactory manner. 
The following is an outline of the course of study for the 



First Grade. 

Emery, op. 85, Foundation Studies. 

lioeechham, op. 65, Book 1. 

Eoehler, op, IQl, 

Kmple pieces for recreation. 

Technical exercises from Plaidy, Koehler, et«. 

The exercises of tliis grade are devoted mainly to the acquirement of a, pure l^^ato 
touch, with development of the wrist sufftcient lo secure a proper execution of the aim- 
pler rondo forms, and smaller pieces for recreation. The fingering of major scslee is 
to be learned, with practice in the most common major keys. 

Second Grade. 

Koehler, op. 50. 

Loeeehhom, op. 65. Books 2 and 8. 

Cieray, op. 836. 

Heller, op. 47. 

Emery, op. 37. Fundamental Technique. 

Sonatinas by Ctementi, Euhlau, Dussek, Lichner, etc. 

In this grade the minor scales are to be learned . and the major scales constantly prac- 
ticed with accents. Arpeggios on major and minor common chords are to be studied, 
with accents. A knowledge of the principal modifications of the legato and staccato 
touch must be acquired. 
13 
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Thii'd Grade. 



Loeschhom. op. 64. Books 1, S, and 3. 

Heller, op. 4ft. Boohs 1 and 3. 

Koohler. op. 138. Book 1. 

Heller, op. 45. 

Bach. Preludee. 

Emeiy. Eleinenta of Harmony, niinnieinse'l. 

Easier Sonatas of Clementi, Hajdn, Mozart, aud Beethoven. 

Sonatas and pieces for four handa bj Diabelli and othera. 

Exercises in this grade comprise major and minor scales in octaves, aiitlis, and 
tenths, with aoeents: also four forma of arpeggio, including tlie chords of the dominant 
and diminished seventh. Different forma of staccato touoli are to be practiced, and 
special attention will be given to the cantabUe style, with appropriate aeleotiona far 
iUustration. 

Fourth Grade. 

Cramer's Etudes, through the grade. 

Loeechhom, op. 67. 

Beller. op. IS, or Jenaen. op. 33. 

Bach. Inventions. 

Kullak, op. 48. Octavo School, cojnmeiiced, 

Emery. Elements of Harmon;, completed. 

MendelssohD'a Sonf^ without words. 

Sonatas by Mozart and Beethoven. 

Selectiona from Mendelasohn, Chopin, .Sclimnann, etc. 

Salon piecee in modem style. 

Scales in double thirds and Mxtlts, with practice of octaves and trills. 

Arpeggios in extended podtions. 

Reading at sifi'ht four hand arrangements of Haydn's Symphouiex and others. 

Fifth Grade. 
KuUak's Octave School, completed. 
Selections from dementi's Qradus ad Pa: 
" ■■ Moachslea. op. 70, o 

" " Chopin, op. 10. 

Selections ap)iropriate h) thia grade front Beethoven, Meudelasohu, Chopin. Weber 
and others. 
FVonklin Taylor's " Priiner of Pianoforte Playing." for reference, throughout the 

Pauer's Musical Forma and Filmore'a History of Pianoforte Muaic to be read. 
The course in Harmony requires at least four terms for its completion. It ia com- 
menced with the Fall temi of each year. 
Pupils' recitals are held weekly, in which each ia expected to particiimte. 

CULTIVATION OK THE VOICE. 

The course includes the following studies : 

[tondhiella. 76. Bxercisee in VocaliEation. 

Harcheei. Two Books. 

Savinelh. Vocalizes. Two Books. 

Nava, op. 21. 

Bordogni. Etudes in Bravura. 

Ur. A. Graves ia the vocal teacher, and gives hie whole attention to the art of singing. 

uses are formed for instruction in reading at sight. No one is here considered a singer 
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o rend music. The nystem used in elemeutary classes is thu syllable and 
interval method, giving special attention lo tlie chief tones in the major and minor 
keyH, and the correct treatment of words and eyltablei). 

A complete development of the voice ut this college ret|UireH from three te five jeara. 
While much can be done by those of mature age in one year, it is well for those who 
wish to secure a tine voice, with the utmost purity of tone, and placed under perfect 
control, to tttudy at least three years, and, if possible, five, Voices that have been 
injured may, if possible, be restored by study in this school, as our teacher lias had con- 
siderable experience with such caaee. In atlditiou to stuging classes of dilfereut gradea, 
B teachers' and conductors' class is maintained, under the personal supervision and 
direction of the vocal teacher. 

Those who are qualified for the study of Oraturios. Maosee. and the higher grades of 
Glee and Church Music, tind in the rehearsals of the Beethoven Society opportunity for 
constant improvemunt. Tlie library of this society contains a valuable and varied 
selection of the best choral music, and is one of the largest collections to be found in 
the State. 

ART DEPARTMENT. 

In accordance with a resolution passed by the Board of Trustees, at their annual 
meeting in June, 1883, a course of Instruction in Art, consisting of four years' study, 
has beeti arranged, upon satisfactory completion of which the College will grant a 
diploma to grsduatoa. 

The studies of the first year in that course are designed with a ciew to meeting 
the wants of teachers in the public scbooLi of our country, and to lay a solid 
foundation for those who intend to enter the professions of engineering, arclutecture, 
desijpung, etc. Certificates will be given to those who satisfactorily complete this part 
of tite Alt conrse. 

CniIR9R (IP INSTRITTION. 

fiMi Year. 

Fall rcmt.— Elementary Principles of Drawing and Perspective. 

Winter rerm,— Drawing from objects, casts, and nature; perspective oonlinuad to 

Spring Tern. — Drawing and Sketching from nature and lite; oblique perspective. 

Second Year. 
Sketching in Pencil, Charcoal, and Crayon; India Ink and Water Color painting. 

r/uVrf rear. 
Oil painting from original works, and studies from nature; Cliarcoal and Crayon 
drawing; sketching from life and nature. 
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Fainting from life and nature exclusively. Cliarcoal and Crayon studies continued. 
Lecturee on Art and Artists, and the History of Ancient and Modem Art. 

A good English Education is neceesury to those entering the Art course, in addition 
to which a knowledge of some of the modem languages and of Latin ia desirable, while 
the history of ancient and modem Art. anatomy, zoology, l>otany, chemistry, geologj', 
and mineralogy should receive the most earnest attention of the Art student. 

Energetic and strong students, who devote their whole time to the work, may com- 
plete the studies laid down for the first two years in one. 



PDBUC INSTRUCTION, 

The one year's oourae in Drawing and Perspectdve is free to all matrioulated s 
of the College. 

Expenses for inHtruction Bubsequently. including outlaj for material, are about OOft 
hundred dollars per yems. 

Candidates for advanced standing will be examined in the etudiee preceding the year 
which they wish to enter, and may thus begin the course at any time, where their pre- 
viously aoquired knowledge entitlee them to. 



COMMERCIAL AND TELEGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT. 
Hie Course is divided into three divisions, as foUowB : 

FIBST DIVISION. 

Day-book. Journal. Ledger. Trial Balance. AnolyaiB. Conuuerciai I«,w — Clark, 
I Commercial Paper. Commercial Arithmetic— Sadler. Penmanship. Political Ekxinomy — 
I Pw^- 

SKOOKD DIVISION. 

Full Journal. Cash Book. 8()ecial Column Journal. CommiBsion Salee Book. 
ElxecutoTB and Ailministnitors' Accounts, Conaignments. Shipments. Changing Sets 
of Stock Books from Single to Double Entry. Changing Sets of Partnership 'Books 
from Single to Double Entry. Commercial Pajier. Correspondence. Commercial Law. 
Political Economy. Commercial Arithmetic. Penmauahip. 

THIRD DIVISION. 

Compound Company Accounts, Half System. Compound Company Accounts, Whole 
System. Railroadiug. Steamboating. Banking. Brokerage. Life Insurance. Fire 
Insurauce. Penmanship. Conmiercial Arithmetic. Political Economy. Commercial 

TELEOHAPHT, 

The Course is divided into two divisions, and is accompanied by a coi 
embracing the following subjects: 

Frictional Electricity. Galvanic or Voltaic Electricity. Magnetism. Systems of 
Telegraphy. Thermal Electricity. Insulation. Circuits. Conductioii. iBrial Tel^^ 
raphy. Submarine Telegraphy. Telephone, Terrestiol Electrical Disturbances. 
Instruments. Writing (Telegrapluc). Checking. Book-keeping (Telegraphic). Rail- 
road Business. Outline of Theoretical Telegraphy. Messages. Penmanship. History 
and Theory of Telegraph — Preaoott. Penmanship. 
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REPORT OF PRESIDENT. 

HOK. THB0D0R2 NEL30N. 

Superintetident of Public Instruction.: 
Sir, — Hereby I send to you the report of Hope College, at Holland, for 

the year 1884-85: 

THE PBESIDEMCT. 

Tour last report, on page xli, stated that Rev. P. Phelps, D.D., "resigned 
the past year." He resigned in 1878, since which time Dr. Scott has beeo 
acting president. In April, 1884, Rev. John A. De Baun, D. D., of Fonda, 
N. Y,, was elected president, but declined. In April, 1885, Dr. Scott waa 
elected to the vacant presidency, and in June waa confirmed by the Gener^ 
Synod of the Reformed Church. 

THE COUNCIL. 

Rev. Charles Scott, D, D., ex-officio. 

TERM EXPIRINQ IH 188S. 

J. C. Benham, M. D., Hudson, N. Y. 
RcT. John S. Joralmon, Norwood Park, 111. 
Rev. Wm. H. Phraner, Irving Park, 111. 

TERM EXPIRING IN 1887. 

R6T. Wm. J. R. Taylor, D. D., Newark, N. J. 
Rev, John H. Karsten, Holland, Mich, 
Rev. Wm. Moerdyk, S. Holland, III. 

TERM EXPIRIMQ IN 1888. 

Her. Edward P. Livingston, D. D., Sioux Falls, Dak. 
Kev. Thomas W. Jones, Holland, Mich. 
Eev. Peter Moerdyke, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

TERM EXPIRINQ IN IMS. 

ReT. James F. Zwemer, Waupun, Wis. 
Rev, N. M. Dosker, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kev. Henry E. Dosker, Grand Haven, Mich. 

TERM EXPIRINQ IN 18801 

Arend ViBscher, Esq., Holland, Mich. 
Kev, Peter Lepeltak, Overisel, Mich. 
Rev. Dirk Broek, Holland, Mich. 
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TERM EXPIRING IN IBBI. 

Isaac Cappon, Esq., Holland, Mich. 
Kev. Ale Buursma, Orange City, la. 
Rev. Lawrence Dykstra, Orange City, la. 

(IPFICEKS OP THE CO0NCIL. 

Freaidenf—Rev. P. Lepeltak. 

Vice President — Bev, W. Moerdyk. 

Secretary — Rev. P. Moerdyke. 

Treasurer — Isaac Cappou. 

Executive Oomrriittee — Pregident Chne. Scott, I. Cappon, and Revs. Dirk 
Broek, T. W. Jonee, and P. Moerdyke. 

The Council meets regularly in April and in June. The Executive Com- 
mittee meets every month, and exercises many of the duties of the Council 

ATAUEMU; UKfAKTMKNT. 

1. Tlif Faculty, and 2. Courm of Study. 

These are the eame a» iu 1883-84, and may be found on pages 150 and 151 
of your last report. The President, however, gave instruction iu Mental 
and Moral Philosophy and in Christian Evidences. 

3. S(i<den(#. 

Seniors, 6; Juniors. 6; Sophomores, 10; Freshmen, 9; Total, 31. Since 
1866 the namber of graduates receiving the degree of A. B. has been 114. 
The degree of A, M. is " in course " after three years, provided studies have 
been continued. 

I would repeat the assertion, that while Hope College has no distinct 
■•Scientific Course," it yet gives the usual Scientific education as a part of 
its required curriculum, and the Faculty have become convinced that the 
bert students — the most scholarly and aspiring — are those who avoid a one- 
sided culture, and pursue the full course, hb laid down in our catalogue. In 
like manner, our best pupils in English branches are those who unite with 
them the Latin and the Qreek. 

Every year makes it more manifest that the University of Michigan (not 
designedly of course) is doing much injury to the colleges of the State by 
the very easy entrance which it accords to those who seek to enter its pro- 
fessional departments. Institutions like Hope College can not retain its 
etudeuts until graduation, becausi' bu many whom their parents wish to edu- 
cate, and who should be A. Bs. or S, Bs,, are attracted to the University 
even from the lower classes of the preparatory school, and thus sent forth 
with "degrees" which indicate no previous culture or scholarship. Can 
this be called "higher education?" I feci that this abuse should be i 
died, if need be, by the Legislature. 

PREPAHATORY DKl'ABTMENT. 
1. FtuyitUy. 

Rev. Charles Scott, D. 1>., President, 

Jtev. T. Romeyn Beck, D. D., Greek and Mythology (A. class). 
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Cornelius Doesburg, A. M., Dutch. French, German, anJ Drawing. 

Wm. A. Shields, A. M., Secretary, English Grammar, lihetoric, and 
Composition (A. and B. classes). , 

Gerrit J. Kollen, A. M., Algebra (A.), Geometry, Natural Philosophy, 
Astronomy, and Didactics. 

Henry Boers, A. M., Latin, Greek and Boman History, Arithmetic, and 
Physiology. 

John U. Kleinhekael, Jr.. A. M., Greek (B.), Algebra (B.), English 
Grammar (C). Book-keeping. Geography, U. S. History, and Civil Govern- 
ment. I 

Philip T. Phelps, A. B., Reuding, Orthography, Penmanship, English 
Grammar (D.), English History, and Botany. 

Rev. N. M. StefEens, D. D., Religious Instruction (A, and B.) ' 

Rev. John H. Karsten, A, M., Religious Instruction (0, and D.) 

Prof. G. C. Shepherd, Vocal Mnalc and the Voice, 



A, class, 13; B. clods, 2' 
total, 115; hence the whole 



S. Stwl^ts. 

; C. class, 34; D, class, : 
lumber in the luBtitution ii 



i; unclassified, 3; 



3. Coume of Study. 



'I'liis lijis not been changed. See last report, pages 153 and 163, 
Nearly all the Grammar-school students purpose a full classical course ; of 
the 34 in the C, class, 31 have entered upon the study of Latin; still, as a 
fact, a majority do not enter the Academic Department. Many of them 
become teachers. 

TFB01.0G10AL DEPABTUBNT. 

This department, which had been suspended in 1877, was re-opened Dec, 
5, 1884; at which date a Professorship of t30,000 had been completed and 
paid in cash. 

Faculty. 

Bev. N. M. Steffens, D. D,, Professor of Didactic and Polemic Theology. 
Rev. T. R, Beck, D. D,, Synodical Lector in Biblical Lungui^es and 



Prof. C. Scott. D. D., Synodical Lector in Church History and Govern- 
ment. 

The regular T^ectors not being able to serve, their places were supplied as 
follows: 

Prof. N. M, Stetfens, D, D., Instructor in Hebrew. 

Itev, Peter Moerdyk, A, M., Instructor in Greek and Archseology. 

Rev. Henry E. Dosker, A. M., Instructor in Church History, 

In June the Lectors, Beck and Scott, resigned to the General Synod. 
That body also resolved that the Theological Department of Hope College 
should hereafter be known as the " Western Theological Seminary of the 
ileformed Church in America." 



Juniors, -1; Middles, 1. Total, 5, 
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8. Course of study. 

The same as is pnrsned in the Seminary at New Brunswick, N. J., and 
practically the same as has been adopted by other Theological Schools. 

FIKAKCES. 

1. The Contingent Fund. 

ReeeipU. 

Balance on hand \ f 2T8 14 

Intopwt ? 4,405 01 

Students' Fees 1,884 75 

DonationB 8,881 05 

Mifloellaneotu 86 68 

Total $9,460 48 

Bxpentes. 

Balarfea. |T,086 71 

OooncU and Treasury 818 81 

Qronnds and Bnfldtngs 828 l» 

Taxes 800 47 

Other Expenses 668 80 

Balanoeonhand 84 14 

Total .•»,4M)48 

2. Permanent Fund. 

ReeeiptM. 

Balanoeonhand f 78 94 

From sales of land , 410 67 

From donations 808 80 

Total 8798 41 

Ckmtra, 

Invested 1728 48 

Balanoeonhand 76 98 

Total IToTtii 

8. Investments. 

Mortgages 8 63.888 54 

Prof essorshlp of Theology 80,000 00 

Unsecured notes 9,601 00 

In "De Hope" office.. 9,000 00 

Total 1101,939 54 

The income of the Theological Professorship is paid directly to the 
Professor, and is not included in the " Contingent Fund " above. The 
notes and De Hope yield but little income. 

4. Liabilities. 
These are only $1,000 00 

6. Library. 

Received for Library |805 44 

Expended for books and papers 108 80 

Balance on hand 97 14 

Bound books received '128 

Pamphlets and periodicals. 844 

Books in the Library 6,388 

No charge is made for the use of the Library and Reading Boom. 
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contmoeB in charge of HeT. John H. Karaten. The circulation ia stated to 
be over 1,600. 

EXPESSEa. 

The board of student, in families of the city, averages t2.75 per week, 
including furnished rooms. The fees are five dollars {*5) per term. Thus 
the total cost of an education at Hope College leed not exceed Il75-t200 & 
year. 

REAL ESTATE. 

About throe acres of city property belonging to the College has been sold. 
In the month of June " Charter Hall," used for recitation purposes, was 
destroyed by an incendiary fire. Efforts were at once begun to raise 115,000 
for a new brick or stone building. Money to the amount of 13,100 has been 
donated for the erection of a President's house, which will be built during 
the coming year. 

CONCLUSION. 

Hope College makes slow but sure progress, and will become of increasing 
value to western Michigan. A large part of its funds has come from the 
East, and it would bo pleasant to feel that donors i>i the Slate wonld 
recognJKe the naefulness of the institution. And may we not hope that 
some Board of Visitors will report on the status and work of the school? 
Respectfully submitted, 

CHARLES SCOTT, 

President . 

REPORT OF VlsnX)RS. 

Hon. Tbeodorb Nelson, 

Saperintendent of Pabtic Inntnictioii; 

Sm, — Two members of tlie committee appointed to visit Hope College — the third 
being prevented by buaineas engagemeata — reepectfully submit tlie following report: 

We visited the College the 17th and I8tli ol Juae, during the progress of the aauual 
eiaminationa. We attended examinationB in the Preparatory department and in the 
Coilege proper. We take pleaeur.? io reporting that, bo far as we could judge, the 
school ia doing excellent work iu all its departments, making the best use of its limited 
facilities. Eamestnees and thoroughneas, on the part of both instructors and students, 
were everywhere evident. 

Moral and Christian iniluencee predominate. The committee were especially well 
pleased with the systematic and progressive work in English, commencing in the lowest 
preparatory and continuing through the College senior year. Ilistory, Mathematics, 
Ancient and Modem Languages receive special attention, and thorough work seemed 
to be done in them all. 

The committee commend the College as worthy hearty support and liberal patronage, 
and hope that at an earlv day it may outgrow two years of its preparatory work, 
leaving that for Che public schools, and devote its energies more folly to the higher 
education. 

E. B. FAIRFIELD. Jk., 
P. MOEBDYKE, 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. Theodore Nelson. 

Superintendent of PuWfe Inalrurtion : 

8lK, — Id eompImQce with the requirements of Ihw, 1 herewith Bubmit t 
annual report of Kalamazoo College for the year ending June 17, 1885 : 

The followiug persons constituted the Bonn! of TruRtees; 



Ber. Samuel Haskell, D. D. 
I. L. Hamilton, M. D. 
R«v. Asber E. Mather. D. D. 
Bev. L. H. Trowbridge. 
Rev. Kendall Brooks, D. D. 
Chauncey Strong, A. M. 
William Bair. E«|. 
Bev. George W. Harris, A. M. 
BeT. Samuel Graves, D. D. 
Howard Q. Coltnan, A. M. 
Eev. Theodore Nelson. LU D. 
B«v. Howard B. Taft. A. M. 
Rev. Thomas M. ShanafeLt, D. D. 
Rev. Jay Huntington. A. U. 
Williani L. Baton, A. H. 
Edward Olney. LX- D. 
Rev. Zelotes Orenell, D. D. 
Daniel Piitnam. A. M. 



C. C. Bowen, Esq. 

Bev. Samuel Brooks, D. D. 
Bev. John Donnelly, A. M. 

D, A- Waterman, Esq, 
J. E. Howard, Esq. 

Hon. Horeau S. Crosby, A. M. 

Hon. A. H. Wilkinson, A. M. 

Rev. J. H. Dudley. 

Rev. Charles R. Henderson. D. D. 

Rev. v.. E. Conley, A. M. 

Hon. Wm. A. Moore, A. M, 

Bev. J. D. PuliB. 

G. D. O. Thurston, B«j. 

Schuyler Grant, Esq. 

Rev. L. Kirtley. 

S. George Cook, Esq. 

G. E. King. Esq. 
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Rev. George \V. llarriH, of Kattle Creek, :i Inn-tee of the College for many 
years, died Febntary 8. ISS.'i. 

The members of the Faculty and others officerf were ae follows: 

Rev. Kendall Brooks. D. D.. President and Professor of Moral and Intellectual 
Philosophy. 

Rev. Samuel Brooks. D. D., Professor of the L^tin Language and literature. 

JabeE Montgomery, Ph. D., Professor of the Natural Sciemiwt. 

Alexander Hadlock. Ph. M., Profeeeor ot Mathematics. 

Francis D. Haskell, A. M., Professor of the Greek Langua};e and Literature. 

Eev. Ignats Mueller. Instructor in German. 

Hies Marion A. Chase, Instructor in History. 

ICiw Mary A. Sawt^lle, Instructor in French. 
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UuH Helen M. Brooks, lastmctor in Pajntmg and Drawing. 

Prof. Samuel Brooks. Librarian. 

Rev. Jease 8. Boyden, Financial Secretary. 

Mr. Sjlvester O. St. John, Janitor. 

The number of students for the year, as shown in the calendar was 161 ; of wh<no 64 
were in the College proper, and 107 in the Preparatory Department. Of theae 91 were 
young men and 70 young women. 

COLLEGE COURSES OF STUDY. 



Here are three courses of instruction, each extending through four years. 

1. The Classical Course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arte. 

2. The Latin-Scientific Course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. 

3. The Scientific Course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 

The following schedule includes all the studies, both prescribed and elective, in all the 
courses. Required studiesin the Claaeical Course are marked (a); in the I^itin-Scientific 
Course, (b): in the Scientific Courae, (c). Besides the»e, each student must select, for 
each term, a sufficient number of studies to make up, together with those which are 
required, three daily recitationB in addition to hia rhetorical exercises. But no student 
will be allowed to pursue more than three studies at the same time, in addition to his 
rhetorical work, except by special j>erniJasion of the Faculty, granted on the student's 
written request. 

In the Latin -Scientitii' Course, Greek may be substituted for latin. 

fUESUMAN YEAK. 
1. Greek — Homer's Uiad, Books II-Vl, Select Orations of Lysias. Seleetiona from 
the Greek Historians, (a). 
3. Latin — Ctcero de Seaectute and de Ainicitia. Livy. The Odes of Horace, (a) (b). 

3. Malhemalica—Ohioy'a Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. Olney's University 
Algebra, Part III. Olney's Advanced Geometry, (a) (b) {cj. 

4. H(8(orj/— England from the Accession of Henry IV. to tlie Death of Elizabeth. 
England during the reign of the Stuarts; also leading events in the history of France 
and Germany during this period. England from the reign of the Stuarts to the present 
time. Text-book, Green's History of the English People, (b) (cl. 

5. Biology — Packard's Zoology and Gray's Manual of Botany. This work will be a 
study of life as manifested in Iwith plants and animals, and wiU combine text-buok and 
laboratory work, (c), 

SOFItOMOKE YEAIt. 
1, Ureekanii Latin — Tlie (Edipus Tyrannus. or the Antigone, ot Sophocles. Second 
Term. (u). The Satires and Epistles o( Horace. Third Term, (nl (6). 

3. Ma/heni a HcM— Olney's General Geometry. First Term, (a) (b) (i-). Olney's Calcu- 
lus. Second Term, (b) (c). Olney's General Geometry. Third Term. (c). 

8. French — Grammar, Modern French Literature, Corneille and Ravine. («). 

4. /Vene/i^Literature of the seventeentli and eighteenth centuries: Moliere, Bosauet, 
Madame de Secigne, etc,, Elssays and Dictation, (c). In this department the aim is to 
give the student a practical knowledge of the French language and Uterature. Special 
attention is paid to pronunciation, and to the study of the best French authors, 

5. Literature — Arnold's English Literature. Lectures ujhiu English authors of the 
nineteenth century, and upon American literature. In thi^ department the students 
are requirmJ to make the text-book a basis of work, and to study the authors carefully 
for themselves. Lecturee are given frequently during the tliird term by the teacher. 
And students are required to write essays each term. 
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The HtadentB of each ooone are required to take literatore the Bist term, those of tlie 
lAtiii-Sdentific and ScientiSc couraee the second term, and thoee of the Sctenttfic courae 
the third term. 

JCNIOE YEA.B. 

1. Orefk and Latin — The Prometheua of ^achjXxa. or one of the Comediee of Aria- 
tcphaoee. (a). The Gennatua and Agricola of Tacitus, or Juvenal, (a) (6). 

8, German — Continued through the year. (6) (e). 

8. Cftemw(rff— Barker's Chemistry. General Cbemislry. First Term, (a) (fc) (c). 
Applied Chemistry. Second Term. (t). 

4. Natural P ftilosop Ay— Olmstead's Collie Philoeophy, Kimball's edition. MnnhMi- 
iC8. First Term. Physics. Second Term, (a) (5) (e). 

5. OeoIotW—Daoa's Text-book. Third Term, (a) (fc) (c). 

S, 8urv€i/ittg — Schuyler's Surveying. Third Term. (c). In surveying the student will 
have practical work. 

ftEXIOB TEAR. 

1. Greek and Latin — Demoethenee on the Crown, or Plato's Apology, and selections 
from the New Testament. First Term. Frieze's Qnintilian, or Seneca. Second Term. 

2. Philosophjf—foiter'a Intellectual Science. Bascom's Science of Duty. The TTia 
tory of Philosophy, (o) (b) <c). 

8. Hill's Natural Sourcee of Theology and Diman's Theiatic Argument. Jevons'a 
Logic. Hopkins's Evidences of Cliristianitv. and Storrs's Divine Origin of Christianity. 
(a) (6) (c). 

4. Loomis'B Astronomy, First Term, (a) (b) (c), 

5. A. S. Hill's Principles of Rhetoric. Second Term. (e). 

6. Mill's PoLtical Economy, Laughlin's Edition. Third Term. (c). 
Rhetorical Exercises are required of all students, as follows: 
During the Freshman and Sophomore years, declamatioas and eeaays. 
During the Junior and Senior years, orations and essays. 

PREPABATORY DBPAKTMENT. 

The Preparatory Department offers three courses of Instructioni 

1. The Classical Course. 

2. The Idtin-ScientiJic Course. 
8. The Scientific Course. 

Bach of these courses is preparatory to the cotreeponding course in the College. In 

the following schedule the studies of the Classical course are designated by (a); those 

of the Latin-Scientific course by (ft), and those of the Scientific course by (c). Greek 

may be substituted for I^tin in the Latin-Scientific course. 

First Year. 

1. Lntin—Haikneaa'a Latin Grammar, Jones's First I^tin Ijesaona, four books of 
Obbbot's Commentaries, Jones's EserciHes in Latin Prose Composition, (a) (h). The 
work preecribed for this year is equivalent to that usually required for two daily recita- 
tions throughout the year, and during a part of the time the elaas recites twice a 
day. Studonta is Latin are therefore expected to take for the first year only one addi- 
tional Gtudy. 

2. Arithvtelic--W6atwOTth and Hill's Arithmetic. First and Second Terms, (c). 

8. Orammar — Swinton's English Grammar. First and Second Terms. Swinton's 
English Composition, Third Term. (c). D, J. Hill's Elements of Rhetoric Third 
Term, (a) (b) (c). 

4, Steele's Physiology. First Term. Guyot's Hiysical Geography. Second Term, 
W (ft) (0- 
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5. dyil Government — ^Young's Government Class-book. Third Term. (6) (e). 

Second Year, 

1. Oreek — EEarkness's First Greek Book, with Hadley and Allen's New Greek Gram- 
mar, Zenophon's Anabasis, (a). 

2. Latin—Six. Orations of Cicero, and twenty-five hundred lines of Ovid, with special 
attention to Prosody, (a) (6). 

8. Algebra — Olney's Complete Algebra, (a) (&) (c). 

4. History— Swinton's Outlines of the World's History. (6) (c). 

5. Natural. Philosophy — Gillet and Rolfe. First and Second Terms. Chemistry. 
Third Term. 

Third Year, 

1. Oreeh — ^Xenophon's Anabasis, with Jones's Exercises in Greek Prose Compoeitiony 
Smith's Smaller History of Greece, Homer's Iliad, Book I. (a). 

2. Latin — Six books of Virgil's ^Sbieid, and Roman History. By the constant use of 
wall maps as well by means of a text-book, the student is made familiar with ancient 
geography. The method of pronunciation in use is the Roman, (a) (&). 

8. Oeometry—Olneys New Elementary Geometry, Plane and Solid, (a) (6) (c). 

4. French — French Principia, Part I, French Reader, Dictation, and Grammatical 
Exercises, Contemporary French Literature. (6) (c). 

5. Astronomy — Gillet and Rolfe. First Term. Botany. Gray's Lessons and Mftmif^l, 
Third Term. (c). 

7. Book-keeping— 'Nichola'B Practical Book-keeping. Second Term. (c). 
Weekly exercises in reading are continued through the three years, and declamations 
and essays are required each term. 

Respectfully submitted, 

EIENDALL BROOKS, 

President. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

EoD. Theodore Nelsoh, 

Superintendent of Public Iiistructitfn : 

Dear Sie, — On behalf of the Tnietees of Olivet College, I present the 
annual report touching its condition and proapecta. The period covered is 
the aciidemicul year of 1884-5, 

The corporation of the College cooBistB of twenty-five members, and is 
self-perpetuating. Four members are elected annually. The President of 
the College is ex-officio the head of the corporation. 

The immediate care of the College is committed to these oHicors and com- 
mittees : 

Executive Committee — H. Q. Buttcrtield. 0. Hosford, J. L. Daniels. F. L. 
Reed. A. K. Warren. 

Library Commiliee — H. Q. Butterlield, J. Estabrook. 

Secretary and Angistant Treasurer — Geo, W. Keyes. 

Treasurer — Heury Fralick. 

Financial Agent — Rev. W. B. Williams. 



Bev. Horatio Q. Butterfield, D. D., President. Dniry Profesttor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. 

Rev. Hi-nry M. Uoodwin, D. D.. Professor of English Literature and Art. 

Rev. Orauiel Hoeford, A. M., Stone Professor of Astronumj and Natural Philoflophy, 
&Dd Instructor in Matbematlcs. 

Hev. Joseph L. Daniels. A. M., ParHona Professor of the Greek Language and Litera- 
ture, aiid Instnittor in Gerinan. 

Rev. Joseph Eatahrook. A. M., Principal of the Normal Departmpnt, and Professor of 

Stewart Montgomery, A. M., Professor of Natural Science. 

Bev. Jean Frederic Loba. A. M.. Professor of Rhetoric, and Instructor in French, 

Allen W. Gould, A.M., Rutan Professor of the Latin I^u^age and Literature. 

Charles U. Johnson, Professor of Music. 

Hamilton King, A. M., Principal of thf Prei)aratory Uepartment, 

Mm. Abba C. Hamilton, Princi|>al of the Ltutien' Dejutrtment. 

Miss Cornelia P. Dwif;ht. Instructor in Mathematics and History. 

Mrs. Ella M. Kedzie, A. B., Instructor in Painting and Drawing. 

Mrs, Frances Gnodmaa. Instructor in Vocal Music. 

Hiss L. L. H{«ford, Teacher of the Piano and Urgan. 

James Faimian, A. M., Lecturer on Art. 

Joseph L. Daniels. A. H., Librarian. 
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COURSES OF STUDY. 

COLLBQK. 
CLASSICAL OOUKSK. 

Fre^taan Year. 

Firgt Term — Utj. Histpty of Rome. Homer's Iliad aii<l Odrssaf, Grefk Vroae 
CcHupoeitioii. Qreek Orammar. Algebra completed. 

Sfctmd Tcmi— Terence. Idtin Prose Composition. Hiatury nf Oreeca. Herodotus 
and Thucjdides. Geometry completed. 

Third Term — lIoraci> — Odes. Memorabilia of Socrates, Historj of Greece. Trigo- 
imiuetrj. 

Sophoniore Year, 

IHnt rernt— Horace— Epislten, Satires, and Are Poetica. Sophoi-Ie» — tEdipua Tyniiu 
niis. Analytical Geometry (Loomia). 

Second Ternt — Tacitns. Juvenal. Pliny — Letters. Plato. Rlietoric. 

Third Term — Plautiw. Selections from Lucretius and Catullus. Demoethenea — De 
Corona. Surveying (Loomis), or Botany. 

■Junior Year. 

First Jfer"!— German (Whitney's Grammar). French. Logic. Chemistry, with 

Second Term — Gerutait. F'reuch. Anatomy and Physiology. Natural Philosophy — 
Mechanics and Hydrostatics (Snell's Olmated), , 

TTiini Term — German, or Latin, or Greek. French. Ooologr. with Lectures. Nat- 
ural Philosophy — Pneumatics and Optics. 

.Senior Year. 

FtTTtt Term — Elnglish Literature. Mental Philosophy. Astronomy (Snell's Olmsted). 

Second Term — Mental Philosophy. Guizot's History of Civilization in Europe. Polit- 
ical Ekionomy. English Literature. 

mrd Term — Moral Philosophy. Lieber on tSvil Liberty, or Art. EvidencoK of 
Christianity, with Lectures. 

Leeaons in the Bible, or Greek Teatumeut. and Rhetorical Exercisee, weekly, through- 
out tlie course. 
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Option between two or more studies is allowed at various points in the coiuse. Onr- 
ing Junior Year, the student may select three of the four studies specified, but must 
complete each study bepun. 

Candidatas for admiaeioD to the Freahman class who have pursued their preparatory 
studies elsewhere are examined in the following books and subjects, or their equlva- 

I^tin Grammar, including Prosody. 
CiBsar, two books. 
Cicero, Hevea oratione. 

VirgiJ, three Bucolics and six books of the .*;neid. 
Jones's latin Prose Composition. 
Smith's Smaller History of Oreece and of Rome. 
Qreek Grammar, including Prosody. 
Xenophon, Anabasis, three books- 
Homer,* Iliad, two books- 
Higher Arithmetic, including the Metric System. 
Loomis's Algebra, through Quadratic Equations. 
Loomis's Geometry, four books. 
English Orammar and Geography. 
Civil Government and Book-keeping. 

All candidates for advanced standing in this and the following courses are examined, 
in addition to the preparatory studies, in those already pursued by the class which th^ 

SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 



Freshman Year. 
M>mpleted. Medi/eval History. 



F^noh language. Prefr- 



First rcrm— Algebi 
hand Drawing. 

Second Term — Geometry completed. FYench. Modem History. 

Third Term — IVigonometry (Loomis). French. Botany (Gray). 
Sophomore Fear. 

Firat Term— AnalytioaJ Geometry (Loomis). Chemistry, with Lectures, Physical 
Geography. 

Second Term — Chentiatry, with Lectures. Khetoric. Mineralogy, or Calculus. 

Third Term — Art. Surveying (Loomis). Constitutional History. 

Junior Year. 
Firtt Term — German (Whitney's Grammar}. Perspective, Logic ZoAlogy. 
Second Tenii— Natural Pluloeopbj — Hechanice and Hydroetatics. (Snell's Olmsted). 
German. Anatomy and Physiology. 
7%ird Term — Natural Philosophy ^Pneumatics and Optica. German. G^Iogy. 

Senior Year. 

Fint Term, — English literature. Astronomy (Snell's Olmsted). Mental Philosophy. 

Second Temi — English Literature. Mental IliilOBUphy. Guizot's History of Civiliza- 
tion in Europe. FoUtical Ekx>nomy. 

Third Term — Evideucee of Christianity, with Lecturee. Moral Philosophy. Lieber 
on Civil liberty. 

The lAtin or Greek of the College Course will be a(.-oept«d in lieu of the Hathematioa 
in the almve course beyond ttio Freshman year. 

Lessons in the Bible and RItetorical Exercises, weekly throughout the course. 



* Inplaoeof Homer, LheUBtilx books of Vlncirs^GueLd or £,000 Uubs of Ovid w. 
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CandldateH for lUlmiSBiun to the PYeehman class of this department must Btistain a 
satisfactor}' examination in English Oramtaar and AnaljrBis, Axithiuetic, including the 
Metric STstem, Algebra through Quadratic Ek)uatione, four books of Loonus's Oeometrf, 
History of the United States. Geography, Civil GoTemment and Book-keeping. 

LITERARY COURSE. 

First Yenr. 

First JVrm— Cicero'B Orations (Chase and Stuart), Algebra completed. Physical 
Geography. 

SecoTul Term — Cicero's Orations. Modem History. Geometry completed, 

Third Tfenn— Cicero's Orations. ConetitutionaJ History or Trigonometry (Loomis). 
Lfttin Prose Competition. 

\Serond Year. 

Fir»t Term — French Language. Analytical Qeometry, or Chemistry, or History of 
Borne. Virgil's ^neid. Latin Prosody. 

Second Term — Chemistry, or Calculus, or Hineralogy, French. Virgil's .,^neii). 

Third Term— French. Botany. Virgil's ^neid. 

Third Year. 
First Term — Gierman (Whitney's Grammar). Zoology. Logic. 

Secmd Term — German. Rhetoric. Natural Philosophy— Mechanics, or Anatomy 
and Physiology, or Greek History. 

Third Term — Natural Philosophy — Pneumatics and Optics. German. Geology. 

Fourth Year. 

Fir$t Term — English Literature. Mental Philosophy. Astronomy. 

Second 7'enn— Mental Philosophy. Ouizot'sHistoryof Civilization in Europe. Political 
Economy. English Literature. 

Third Term — Moral Philosophy. Evidences of Christianity, with Lectures. Lieber on 
Civil Liberty, or Art. 

For some of the above studiee, students may, at the option of the Faculty, substitule 
Music or advanced studies in the other courses, 

Leeaons in the Bible SJid Rhetorical Exercisee, weekly, throughout the course. 

Candidates for admission to the first year of this course axe eiamined in English 
Grammar and Analysis, Higher Arithmetic, including the Metric System, Algebra 
tbroogb Quadratic Equations, four books of Loomis's Geometry, L*tin Grammar, Latin 
Reader, two books of Ciesar. History of the United Stales, and Geography. 



COURSES OF STUDY. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 
ClASSICAl. CO0BSE. 

JaniOT Year. 
First Term. — latin Grammar continued through the course, Latin Lessons. Arith- 
metic (Olney), English Grammar and Analysis. 

Seaond Term — Latin Lessons and Cssar, Arithmetic. English Grammar and 
Analysis. Book-keeping. 

Third Tetin^-Csisai (Qiase and Stuart). History of the United States. Civil Oor- 
emment. 
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Middle Vei 



Fint Term — Cicero's Oratioiia {Chase and Stewart). Greek Grammar continued 
Ihroogli the courae (Goodwin). Greek Leaeons (White), Hietory of Rome. 

Second Term — Cicero'a Orations. Greek Lessons and Anabasis. UliBtor; of Greece. 

Third Tena — Cicero's OratioiiB, Latin Prose Composition. Senoplion'a Anabasis. 
Senior Year. 

Firgt Term — Virgil's .i^Ineid. L«tiQ Prosody. Algebra (Loorais). Greek Prose Com- 
poMtiOQ. Xenophon's Anabaaia. 

Serond TVmt— Virgil's .Eneid, Algebra through Quadratic Equations. Homer's Iliad. 
Xenophon's Anabaeis. 

Tliird rerni— Virgil's ^.Eneid. Homer's Iliad. Geometry (Looinis). 
UTKRARY COURSE, 

Firal Term — Latin Grammar. latin Leesona. Algebra. Bngliah Gramniar and 
Analysis. 
Seccmd Tena — Latin Leeeons and Caesar, Algebra. Arithmetic, 
Third rerm— CtBBar. Geometry. History of the United States. 

SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

Fimt TVi'Hi— Aritliuietie. English Grammar. Algebra. 

Second Term — English Grammar. Algebra. Book-keeping. 

Third Tfenii— History of the United States. Geometry. Civil GoTernment. 

LeHBOns in the Bible and Rhetorical Exercisea. weekly, throughout the courses. 

The courses of study and instruction defined above are designed thoroughly to pre- 
pare studenta for admission to the College department of this Inatitution, or to any 
other College in the country. 

All candidates for advanced standing in theae courses are examined in the studies 
already pursued by the claaa they propose to enter. 

I^V Classes commencing the study of Latin are formed twice in each year— at the 
b^inning of the Fall and Winter Terms. 

NO&MAL DEPARTMENT. 
FDU, ENOU5H COURSE. 

Firsl Year., 
First Term — English Grammar. Arithmetic. Reeling and Orthography. Algebra. 
Drawing and Vocal Music. 

Second Term — Algebra. English Grammar. Book-keeping. Geography, Penman- 
ship. 

Third Term — United States Uiatory. Elementary Metliods. Civil Government. 

Seooiid rear, 
FtrMt TVthi— Algebra, Hediuaval History. Zoology, 

^HoiidlVDn— Principlesof EducationandMethods. Physiology. Natural Philosophy, 

Third r«rrn— Elements of Mental Pliilosopby and School Management. Geometry 

(Plana) Botany. 

Third I'ec 



Firnt 7Vr;n— English Literature. Mental Plulosophy, 
Second Term — Geometry. Rhetoric. Chemistry, 
Third Terw— Advanced Professional Instmction 



jphy. Logic, J 

I 
(Lecturi*). (ieology. Moral Science. ■ 
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L&KOU&tiB COURSES. 
(Four jrearel. 
Fir»t Year. 

Firri Term, latin. Eogluh Graumar. Arithmetic. Vocal Hiiaic, Dran-ing. 
Second Term— lAtia. Arithmetic. English GTammar. Geography. 
Tkird Terift— Laliu. United States History, Civil Oovemment. 

The first year of the MorJem Language Course will be identical witli lirst year of the 
Full English Course. i 

Second Year. 
Firtl Tferift— l.atin or German. Greek or Medieval History. Algebra, 
Sscotid Tern — lAdn or German. Greek or Algebra, Book-keeping. 
Third Terin — Latin or German. Greek. Vocal Music. Geometry. 



Third Year. 



First Term — Latin or Geometry, Greek 
Second Term— Latin or Rhetoric, Greek 
Tkird Term — Latin or Perapecti' 



FVench. Engliali literature. 

French. Natural Philosophy. 

Drawing. Greek or French. Botany. 



Fourth Year. 
Firtt Tferm— I^tin or Physiology. Greek or Per8i>ective Drawing. Mental Philosophy. 
Setxind Term — Political Eeonomy. Chemistry, Moral Philosophy and Logic, 
Third Term — Evidences of Christianity. Essays on Gdacational Topics, .Advanced 
Profeasional Instruction. 

TjeaBOUB In the Bible aud Rhetorical Exercises, weekly, throughout all the 
courses. 

The professional instriietion in lieading and Elocution, and the reviews in 
the common branches, wHl be conducted by the Principal of the Nornial 
Department. The advanced studies will be pursued under the iuatruction of 
the College Profesaora in their respective departments, 

A class will be organized in the Fall and Spring terms for the benefit of 
those about to teach. It will last half the term. 

Those who complete the Elementary Course will receive a certificate signed 
by the President of the College and the Principal of the Normal Department. 

Those who complete any of the full courses will receive a Normal Diploma. 

THE ART DEPARTMENT. 

This has been under the care of Mrs. Ella M. Kedzie, who hiis given ample 
proof of her fitness for the work. Her rooms are furnished with casts, 
easels, patterns, and all nefessary materials. 

TOE MICIirOAX CON.SERVATOUY OF JH'iiK., 

This ia under the care of Prof. C. H. Johnson, a graduate of tht^ N. K. 
Conservatory of Music. 

It maintains a high standard of excellence, and alTords stndents rare facil- 
tiea for inatmction. It offers a courae which extends through four years. 
A real education of the musical faculties is sought, rather than an illustra- 
tive training in styles which are to be imitated by the pupil. The aim of 
the management is to secure a complete mastery of the branches undertaken 
by the student. Instruction is given in playing the piano, organ, and cab- 
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inet organ; in solo, choruB, and glee Binging ; in vocal culture, and all the 
branches of the theory of mnsic. 

THE LIBRARY. 

The Library Fond has been innreaaed to tl5,000 by the addition of 45.000 
from the estate of Mrs. Lucy E. Tuttle, who egtablished the Fund. The 
income affords means for rapid growth. There are over 12,000 volumes, and 
between 5,000 and 6,000 pamphlets. Steps have been taken toward the 
erection of a fire-proof building, which is greatly needed. 

THE BBOWS CABINET 

embraces more than 50,000 specimens. The foesils are niimerouB and valu- 
able. The minerals are three-fifths of those found on Prof. Dana's list. 
The shells are moat numerous, and illustrate the conohology of the globe, 

THE PALMER UU8EUU 

contains Ward's series of casts of fossils. These, with the fossils, minerals, 
and typical rocks of the Brown Cabinet, finely illustrate Geology, Mineral- 
ogy, and Paleontology. 



has been finished and put to the uses for which it was bnilt. In the lower 
story of the main building are two fine recitation rooms, a room for philo- 
sophical apparatus, and a private laboratory. In the upper story the Brown 
Cabinet and the Palmer Museum have found at last a permanent home. 
The annex has two stories and a basement. In the basement is the labora- 
tory, finely furnished with all modern appliances for analytical chemistry. 
The first story furnishes a chemical lecture-room, and the upper story is- 
devoted to Botany, Mineralogy, and Zoology. The hall is named for Roland 
Mather, Esq.. of Hartford, Conn., a generous benefactor of the College. 

BELIOIOUE COLTDRE. 

All students are required to attend weekly exercises for the study of the- 
Bible. 

All studeuts are required to attend devotional exercises daily in the Col- 
lege Chapel, and public religious worship twice on Sunday. Unless special 
request is made to the contrary by parents or guardians, all students are- 
required to attend public worship at the College Church. 

The students sustain two organizations for religious and philanthropic 
work, entitled the Young Men's and the Young Women's Christian Associ- 
ations. They maintain weekly religious meetings, and conduct Sunday- 
schools in the neighborhood of the College. The annual missionary address 
before these societies is delivered on Sunday evening of Commencemeot 
week by some speaker from abroad. Monthly missionary meetings are con- 
ducted by the students during the College year. 

The now reading-room of the Young Men's Christian .Association, at No. 
6 Parsons Hall, bus been neatly fitted and furnished, and affords an attrac- 
e place for reading, Bible study, and religious meetings, and adds much 
to the efficiency of the Christian work uf the College. 
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EXPENSES. 

Taition in the Ck>llege a term 9J 00 

"Tuition in the PreiMkratory Department, classical, a term 7 00 

'Tuition in the Preparatory Department, English, a term 6 00 

Incidentals, a term 8 00 

Room rent in Parson^s Halla year $7 SO to 11 00 

Table board, a week, in Shipherd Hall 2 26 

Board and room in Shipherd Hall, a week S3 50 to 4 00 

NECESSARY EXPENSES. 

Estimate of expenses necessary for a young man for an average term of 
thirteen weeks. It is based upon the supposition that two students occupy 
the same room : 

Tuition 16 00 to 17 00 

Incidentals 8 00 to 3 00 

Room rent in College 2 fiO to 87ft 

Fael and lights 1 85 to 8 00 

Washing 8 25 to 7 00 

Books 8 00 to 5 00 

Board 20 00 to 8S 60 

138 00 to $8126 

Estimate of expenses necessary for a young woman for a term of thirteen 
weeks : 

. Tuition $6 00 to $7 00 

Incidentals 8 00 to 3 00 

Books 3 00 to 5 00 

Washing 6 00 to 8 00 

Board in Shipherd Hall 42 90 to 52 00 

$58 00 to $75 00 
EXPENSES IN THE ART DEPARTMENT. 

Prices for a term of twenty-four lessons. 

Pencil Drawing $4 00 

Perspective 4 00 

Charcoal Drawing, with useof cantif 8 00 

Crayon Drawing 12 00 

China Painting 12 00 

Water Colors and Sepia 12 00 

Oil Painting 12 00 

EXPENSES IN MUSIC. 

For PianOy Organ or Voice Culture. 

Classes of two pupils, 22 hour lessons, a term, each pupil $12 00 

Classes of three pupils, 22 hour lessons, a term, each pupil 10 00 

Private instruction, 22 hour le88on,a term 18 00 

Private instruction, 11 hour lessons, a term 10 00 

Private instruction, 22 half-hour lessons, a term 12 00 

Private instruction, 11 half -hour lessons, a term 8 00 

For Theory of Mtuic, Harmony, Notation, etc. 
In classes, 22 lessons, a term $6 00 

AID TO STUDENTS. 

Deserving young men who are preparing for the ministry may have tui- 
tion remitted. 
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In the College course auch young men can usually receive twenty-five dol- 
lars a term from the American College and Education Society. 

Students under the care of Presbytery receive aid from the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Presbyterian Church. 

Tuition is remitted to the daughters of miasionaries. The income of the 
Carter Fund is bestowed upon worthy young ladies who need help. 

Rarely does a worthy student leave College for lack of means. 

In several respects the year which this report covers is the most important 
in the history of the College. The number of students has but once or 
. twice been exceeded. The dedication of Mather Mall on Commencement 
day, with an address by Rev. William B. Brown, D. D., the giver of the 
Cabinet which bears his name, marked the sueeess of efforts that reached 
through years. The building is an embodiment of the faith, and the pa- 
tience, and the aacriflce which have entered so largely into the very life of 
the College. The year has been blessed with u revivaJ of religion which has 
affected nearly every student in the Institution, influenced the whole vil- 
lage, and made itself felt for good for miles in the surrounding country. 
Finally, there has been disclosed in the will of a friend of the College a 
legacy, part specific and part residuary, which promises to swell the endow- 
ment greatly. For these reasons the friends of the Institution rejoice and 
take courage. 

Very respectfully yours, 

HORATIO Q. BUTTERFIELD, 

President. 



VISITORS' REPORT, 
Hon. Tbkodokx Neiaon, 

SuperinltTultnl of PubUf iTittniction: 

8iB,— Your committee, appointed to riBit Ohvet CoUegs, arranged to meet there late 
in Junt;. At the last moment, however, sicknesx and business engagements prevented 
the attendance of two membera, and the visit was, therefore, made by the chairman 
alone. Full oppurtunitj' was afforded to visit classes during recitations, to inspect 
library, museum, and laboratorj', and to gain a thorougli understanding of the alms 
and methods of the Institution. % 

All the surroundings of Olivet College cuatribute to its chief puipose — to give a thor- 
ough education under circumstances tending to develop Christian character. Ohvet is 
a beautiful village, in the midst of a deUghtful country. The sobriety and <)uiet of the 
place are sufficient to bar out institutions aud habits that bring temptation and dissipa- 
tion in their train. 

The College buildings, with recent ere(:tion8. are convenient, aud, for the present, 
ample. Library, museum, and laboratory are richer, better tilled and e<iuipped than 
might be expected outside of large university towns. 

Mather Hall is the newest addition to the College buildings, aud in it are the labora- 
tories, chemical and botanical, and the general museum. These departments are 
all exceedingly well equipped, and furnish facilities for study and research not gener- 
ally understood. The student will find here every needed accessory to the pursuit of 
Bcience. 

Uterary societies flotirish amoug the students, and we listened in the evening iu these 
I societies to easays, orations, and debates of a high order. 
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Notwithstanding the means of the College are limited, devotion to the cause of Chris- 
tian education enables the trustees to gather here a faculty of recognized ability, of ripe 
scholarship, and of enviable reputation. 

After a day spent in careful and candid investigation, the conclusion arrived at is 
that the College is worthy of high commendation, higher even than^has ever been 
bestowed upon it. The attendance of students has grown steadily in recent years, and, 
if the equipment with laboratory, apparatus, and library were more widely known; if 
the high moral tone of the community and the students were more justly appreciated; 
if character and habits were estimated at their real value, prudent parents would send 
to Olivet their sons and daughters in still larger numbers. 

Time, and a fuller acquaintance with the facts, can be depended upon to bring about 
this desirable result. 

Respectfully submitted, 

C. B. THOMAS. 
Chairman Com, of Vigiton, 
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REPORT OF VISITORS. 

I Nklson, 
Svperintendent of Public Jn^trvction: 
Dear Sir, — It is with pleasure that the nndersigDed. constituting the 
Board of Visitors to the Michigan Female Seminary for the scholnstic year 
1884 and 1885, sabmit the following report : 

Your committee visited the seminary at three different times during the 
year, witnessing the regular work of the school, its duties pertaining to the 
physical as veil aa the mental culture. 

With interest we noted the efficient, faithful work of the teachers, and 
the thoughtful earnestness of the students, who, in their prompt recitatiouB 
and criticisms of opinions given by clasa-matee, showed careful preparation 
of the lesson, and indicated growth in the right direction; a true develop- 
ment, which is true education. 

The domestic arrangements gave opportunity for an insight into house- 
hold affairs, so essential in a young lady's education. 

Each young lady has her own private room, which she la allowed to an'auge 
according to her taste, and the artistic decorations in many of the apart- 
ments were most pleasing, making home-like places between school-room 
walls. 

The home culture and religious training of the school should commend it 
to the public; but there was lacking that enthusiasm which numbers alone 
can create, there being but 33 pupils in attendance. 

With its poBsibilities, in an additional endowment fund bequeathed dur- 
ing the past year, would it not be possible, as well as practicable, to make of 
it SQch a school that our girls need not seek a Vassar or a Wellesly in the 
east, hut find one equally good at homeP 

Respectfully, 

Mi83 ENCIE J. COLEMAN, 
Mrs. JAMES OSBORN, 
ME8. C. F. BALLENTINE, 

Visitors. 
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REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT. 

HoR. Theodore Nelson, 

SuperiiUendent of PiMia Inatruclion : 

Sir, — Conforming to the laws of our State on this subject, I beg to submit 
to you the accompauying report of the Michigan Military Academy for the 
year 1884-5. 

The p^t year hoe been the most successful one in the history of this 
Institution. The enrollment of cadets was 113, and the average attemdance 
abont 100; the highest ever reached in proportion to the whole enrollment. 
Fifteen graduated iu the various courses at our late commencement. Of 
these a number will continue their studies at our State University, or other 
institutions of learning. 

The physical development and excellent health of the cadets during the 
year has been a marked and pleasing feature. 

Several boys of too delicate health to continue their studies at home have 
pursued their course with us, and have gone home robust and vigorous as 
their fellows. In no former year have the beneficial effects of the military 
system, in this particular, been so fully demonstrated. 

The added comfort and convenience of the cadets through the erection of 
our new bamickB, and other improvemcnta in our buildings, has been very 
marked. Still the need of increased accommodations is deeply felt, for, with 
needed additions, the number of cadets attending the Institution would be 
greatly increased. 

The moral tone of the Academy has improved during the year, serious 
offenses against the rules of the School having l>een esceptionally rare. 

It is an interesting feature that a large proportion of the cadets in attend- 
ance last year are registered to return the coming year, while the ^plication 
for admission for others were never before so numerous at this eeason a^ now. 

We are confident that at some future day the people of Michigan will 
appreciate the special work of this Academy in sending out annually young 
men trained in military tactics, and tn the art of organizing and command- 
ing men, and thus supplying the State troops with trained officers. Wo have 
already graduated a aufiicient number to officer well a brigade of troops, and 
this without any expense to the State of Michigan. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

J. SUMNER ROGERS, 
Col. Mich. Slate Troops. Superintendent. 
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REPORT OF VISITORS. 

Hon. Theodore Nelson. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir, — The Board of VisitorB for Michigaji Military Academy, at Orchard Lake, would 
most respectfully report: 

That they visited that InatiHition ou the 4th day of June. 18B5. That they reported 
themselvefl to the Superiutendent, Col. J. Sumner Rogers, by whom they were very 
cordially welcomed and ^ven full liberty to riait all the i]uart«rs. recitations and field 
exercises of the Institutioa,- 

They found the eanitary regulations of the premiBes, the order and cleanliness nf the 
barracks all that could be desired to promote health and comfort. 

Theacademicinstruction will rank well with other inetitutionB of learning in .Micliigan. 
There were young men from variouB portB of this coimtry, and two from Panama, U. S. 
of Columbia. There were not a tew af more than ordinary minds that give promise, by 
that kind of education, oF becoming very useful citizens. 

The Held exercises seemed to call out the pride of the cadets. Better maneuvering is 
seldom witnessed among old soldiers. The manoal was very prompt and accurate. 
After recitationa the drill seemed to be welcomed as a poHtime. as a pleasure. 

There were about 100 cadets in attendance. There was an air of respect and obedience 
everywhere. No idling or strolling about was observed, but. on the contrary, a spirit 
of industry and content seemed to characterize the whole. 

The moral tone is not lost sight of, as was manifest in the language and deporUueni 
of every one, 

Di Fact, while the Board have no disparaging report to make, they found much, and 
indeed everything, to entitle tlie Michigan Military Academy to the support of all who 
would combine physical exercise, mental culture, moral tone, and military ii 
and discipline in the education of their sons. 



REPORT OF INSPECTORS. 

Hon. Rusaitx A. Auier. 

Qovemor of the State of Michigan: 

Sir, — We, the undersigned, inspectors of the Michigan Military Academy, appointed 
on May 11, ^. D. 1885, having performed the duties imposed upon us by said appoint- 
ment, beg leave to make the following report: 

We visited the Michigan Military Academy, situated at Orchard Lake, on June 17, 
186."). that being commencement day for the class of 188-'i. We were present at the 
graduating exercises, and witnessed the military drill performed by all the cadets of the 
Academy upon the drill grounds of the school. 

We found the Academy to be situated on the shore of a beautiful lake, in the midst 

of Bit beautiful and healthy a country as lies within the borders of our State. The 

school buildings are of good sire, adequate (or the number of pupils sought to be 

accommodated. The buildings present a very fine external appearance, and are well 

I appointed and equipped within. The grounda surrounding the Academy buildings are 

■ large and beautifully shaded, affording ample room for the military exercises of the 
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c^ulets. a^ well aa the neceaaary space for other oot-door erercieee, K^tmes. aud the like. 
The situatioa and groundfi attached thereto, taken as a whole, aeein to oombine in 
themselves all the iie<!es8ary elements of a firat-claas military' school and healthful home 
for those who attend the Academy, 

We found the Academy to have students of ail (.'lasses, and a graduating class num- 
bering fifteen students, and feel warranted in saying that, considering the age of all the 
Btudunta, the gradtiateA seJit forth from this Academy are as thorough in tJie reapectiv« 
branches of education to which they bave given their attention as the Ktudents of any 
like institution of learning in the country. 

We beg leave further to report that, while the mental training and educ>ation received 
at the Academy is in all respects tliorough and efficient in itaelf, its value is highly 
increased by the fact that while young men are being educated in the different branches 
of learning, their physical condition is being constantly developed and beneGted by the 
healthful military exercises in which the oadeta must daily take part and almottt necfe- 
sarily become etHcient. 

In addition to the physical benefits to be received by the means of military driQ, the 
mtUtary training and education produce equally far-reaching results upon the mental 
and moral condition of the studunte. They are taught respect and obedience to superi- 
ors; to submit to a government which is though firm yet necessary. They are taught 
self-confldence, and in case of emergency are fitted to take the part of either commander 
or subordinate with equal facility, thus fitting every studejit to become a future useful 
and valuable citizen or soldier and ready to assume a prominent position in either p^ace 
or war. as fortune or necessity may demand. 

We regard the military system of education for young men as carried out at tlie 
Michigan Military Academy, with a view to preparing students for admission to the 
Michigan University to obtain advanced education, or preparing them to assume the 
duties and responsibilities of life, as commendable in the high<«t degree, by reason of 
the high order of the moral, mental, and physical instruction afforded at tile Academj'. 

At the time of our visit there were present some of the officers of the Academy, each 
of whom seemed to vie with the others in an honest endeavor to see who woulil be 
foremost in advancing the standing of the school. 

We also had the pleasure of meeting the professors and instructors in charge of the 
Academy, and feel satisfied that we apeak trutlifuUy in saying that, so for as we oould 
judge, they were without exception competent and efficient in their respective positions: 
and that the Michigan Military, Academy is worthy of the confidence of parents and 
guardians of young men for whose education they are responsible. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

E. 8. LACEY. 

GEO. W. WEADOCK, 



SOMERVILLE SCHOOL. 



REPOKT OP PRINCIPAL. 
HoK. Theodobb Kelson, 

Svperintendent of Atfelic Itutruction: 

Deak Sib, — I am happy to state to you that Somerville School is doing an 
excellent work in all its several departments. The branches taught in the 
several couraes of study you will learn from the Curriculum, which is pub- 
lished in the annual catalogue of the school. 

The instructors are as follows: 

Dr. C. C, Wetsell, Mental and Moral Philosophy and Chemistry. 

Harrison T. Hickok, A. M., Ancient Languages and Higher Mathematics. 

Miss M, Annie Wythe. Belles-lettres and French. 

Miss Firza L. Barnes, A, B., German and Mathematics. 

Miss Oarruth Buchanan (Graduate of Monroe School of Oratory), Elocu- 
tion, Heading and Higher English. 

Mrs. Helen M. Wetsell, Drawing, Painting, etc. 

Miss Joste E. Knight, Piano, Organ and Musical Composition. 

Miss Jessie E. Wells, Voice Culture, Singing and History. 




The coursoB of study pursued and text-books are given in the circulars 
sent you. The value of the school property is estimated at $60,000 — all of 
which is paid. The bnildings and permisea are in most excollent order in 
all respects. None but thoroughly qualified and thoroughly competent 
teachers are employed, and to secure such the highest salaries are paid. 
All of which is submitted with due respect. 
Very truly yonra, 
— 0. C. WETSELL, 

Principal. 
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REPORT OF VISITORS. 

Hon. Theodore Nelson, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sm, — The State Visitors appointed for the scholastic year 1884-5, to inspect Somerville 
School for young ladies, submit the following report: 

We made a joint visit to the School in May, at which time we attended the regular 
daily exercises. 

We listened to recitations in Algebra, Latin, G^logy, Elocution, Elnglish, Literature 
and French. The work done in the last mentioned subject won our special approbation, 
as the entire exercise was conducted in the French language. 

As a rule the instruction was of a high order, and the responses gave evidence of 
study and interest on the part of the pupils. 

A gymnastic drill is a part of each day's routine, and the physical culture thus 
obtained was plainly visible in the graceful movements and perfect health of the young 
ladies. 

The School is supplied with apparatus for illustrating the various sciences, and has a 

library of choice books and a reading room. 

The work of the pupils in Drawing and Painting spoke well for the Department of Art. 

In addition to the intellectual advantages afforded, is a home-like home, whose moral 

training and refining influence must do much in producing the culture here acquired. 

It offers a strong and peculiar attraction to the patrons of this School. 

Very respectfully, 

LOIS McMAHON, 
MRS. B. W. JENKS, 
MRS. O. D. THOMPSON, 

VtaitoTB. 



GERMAIN- AMEEICAK SEMESTAET, 



REPORT OF THE VISITORS. 

Hon. Theodore Nelson, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir, — The committee appointed to visit the German-American Seminary 
respectfully submit the following report : 

The German-American Seminary, located at 251-259 Lafayette street, 
Detroit, is unsectarian in its work, and is organized in two departments, the 
kindergarten for boys and girls from 3^, and the school proper for pupils 
from 6 14 years of age. 

The course of study corresponds for the most part to the graded work in 
the public schools, with some elementry instruction in a few of the high 
school studies. A sewing school run in connection with the other work is a 
step in the right direction. 

German is a special feature of the school, and deserves commendation. 
The work in German includes Reading, Writing, Spelling, and German 
Literature and Translation. 

f The school this year enrolls 190 pupils, and is ably managed by four 
regular teachers and two assistants. 

Your committee was favorably impressed by the interest shown both by 
teachers and pupils in their work, and by the general information on topics 
which as a rule are not treated soon enough in our public schools. 

The music and kindergarten departments, while not quite up to the other 
work, are interesting features of the school, and will naturally improve with 
age. 

The school is well managed, its rate of tuition low, and on the whole is 
doing good work. 

GEO. BARNES, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
JUSTIN R. WHITING, 

Visitors, 
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FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 

County School Examiners. 

Held at Lansing, Dec. 29, 1885. 



ANNUAL MEETING OF COUNTY SCHOOL 
EXAMINERS. 



Lansing, Dec. S9, 1886. 

Tho meeting was called to order by Preaident J. G. Plownmii. 

Secretary Brunson being absent, on motion Jay Calkins was elected secre- 
tary /iro iem. 

On motion by 0. D. Thompson, all present who are not members of 
examining boards were invited to participate in the deliberations of this 
body. 

. .^Minutes of last meeting, session of 1884, read and approved. 
■ On motion, the order of program was changed, owing to Ihe absence of 
Mr, Pemberton, and Supt. Church's paper on "Real Work of County 
Boards, Legal and Advisory," was road by him. 

D. E. Kaskins boing absent. Jay Calkins, of Leslie, opened the discussion 
of the paper, followed by Messrs. Huston, of Ingham; Clizbe, of Lapeer; 
Warren, of Washtenaw; Downie, of Muskegon; Cogshall, of Muskegon; 
Humphrey, of Allegan; Clapp, of Kalamazoo: Clark, of Oakland: Ever- 
den, of Gratiot: Fonch, of Gladwin. 

The general drift of the discussion was that the advisory was the more 
important part of the board'sdnty; that theesaminersand chairmen should 
meet for counsel and advice at least throe times per year ; that boards of 
graded schools ought not to be allowed to employ as principals persons hold- 
ing only third-grade certificates, and that the examiners ought to hava 
charge of and direct the visiting of schools, 

DISCDBSIOir, 

Dr. Hnston, secretary of the Ingham county Board, said: The custom of 
beginning school without first having received a certificate, in hope after- 
ward of worrying one out of the board of examiners on the plea of having 
already commenced their school, is becoming quite prevalent, at least in his 
county. 

He thought it was the duty of examiners to do all in their power to pre- 
vent this flagrant violation of law. .'V teacher who was so ignorant as not to 
know the law on this subject was not well enough posted to teach school, 
and one who knew the law, and yet held its obligations so lightly, was 
morally disqualified. 

Such teachers should be refused certificates. 

N. L. Downie. of Muskegon county, said that they had been forced to 
grant a few certificates to applicants whose standing in orthography, read- 
17 
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ing, penmanship, grammar, and arithmetic approached uncomfortably near • 
the freezing point, but this is b; no means the general practice of the board. 
We require an average standing of 75 per cent, for third grade, 85 for Bec- 
ond, and 90 for first. The teachers of the county are making commendable 
efforts to bring their average standing up to the standard Adopted, and are 
generally successful, 

James H. Cogehal!, of Muskegon county, thought it unnecessary for the 
examiners to ivrestle with the problem as to what grade of schools holders of 
third-grade certificates should bo entitled to, as there appears to be nothing 
in the law precUiding them from the best positions if the boards of educa- 
tion so elect ; it rests with school boards themselves to determine whom they 
shall employ, being restricted only to those who are legally qualified. He 
advocated extreme caution in the matter of granting certificates. Muskegon 
county had raised her per cent, this year, and now required 75 per cent., 
85 per cent,, and 90 per cent, for the respective grades, and gave close 
attention to the exact work of each candidate in the examination of papers. 
He recommended the establishment of a county association of teachers and 
reading circles, in which all the teachers of the county should take an active 
part, and the adoption of a plan of work which all should, as far as local 
circumstances would permit, seek to establish in their respective schools. 
Let examiners and chairmen of school inspectors and patrons get acquainted 
with each other and strive to excite a laudable ambition to make the very 
best possible results of combined effort. 

On motion of Dr. Huston, of Ingham, the School Moderator was requested 
lo publish Supt, Church's paper. 

Further discussion was deferred until the afternoon session. 

The chair appointed Glizbe, Downie, Warner as committee to report 
whether or not, and how much, credit should be given teachers on examina- 
tion for reading and taking educational papers and educational books and 
for work in reading circle. As committee on school legislation, Warner, 
of Washtenaw. Committees to report in the afternoon. 

2 P. K. — Meeting called to order by Vice-President Thompson, President 
Plowman being absent. 

Mr, Pemberton's paper was read by Superintendent Humphrey, of Allegan 
County, as the subject— " Work of Chairmen of Township Boards — Real 
and Piospective" — was such as to facilitate the discussion of the previous 
paper. 

Discussion opened by Humphrey, followed by Calkins and Huston, of 
Ingham : Latta, of Allegan : Bverden and Ewing, of Emmet ; Oogshall, 
Warner, and Hardy, 

Mr. Latta recommended that the secretary of the examining board pre- 
pare a program for the joint conference of the examiners with the chairmen, 
held immediately after election of examiners, covering such questions as the 
best method of visiting, etc., which was generally endorsed by the meeting. 
The question of the examiners visiting was further preasod, and the opinion 
waa very general that the questions furnished by the State board for exami- 
nation of teachers the past year were too simple. 

The committee on teachers' credits reported; report accepted and com- 
mittee discharged. On motion, report was adopted, which was as follows: 
That for work done in the State Teachers' Reading Circle by applicant for 
^cateand accepted by the central committee, the examiners add at least 
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one per cent, to the general average for each book read or part of work so 
done. 

For work out of the circle, for one book or part of book, a credit of from 
5 to 10 per cent, on the branch gtndied. For reading journals, notice should 
be taken, and, when desirable, additions might be made, but only after good 
aesnrancD had been given to show that the reading had been actually made. 
Signed, W. D. Clizbe, N. L. Downie, E. C. Warner. 

On motion of N. L. Downie of Muskegon, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : 

Reitolved. That it is the sense of the countj examiners in association assembled that 
the Michigan School Moderator, pubUsbed at Lansing b; H. R. Patt«ngill, is fullj' enti- 
tled to the GOnfldence and support of the teachers of Hicbigan. 

The committee on school legislation reported by introducing the following 
resolution, iffhich was adopted: 

Resolved, That the chair appoint a committee of three to draft a bill to be preeeuted 
to the next Legislature, ameoding tbe law so as to make the examiners the visitors of 
BchoolB, 

The chair appointed as such committee M. J, Ijehman, J. G. Plowman, 
Jay Calkins. 

A call of counties showed only 20 connties represented. 

The election of officers for tbe ensuing year resulted as follows : 

President, J. G. Plowman; Tice-president, P. A. Latta; secretary, J. T. 
Ewing; treasurer. Jay Calkins; executive committee, Humphrey. Ewing, 
and Church. 

On motion the president was made ex-officio member of the executive com- 
mittee. 

On motion the association adjourned to the last Tuesday in 1886. 

Members present: Warner, of Washtenaw; Meddaugh, of Huron; Plun- 
kett, of Shiawassee; Clapp, of Eatumazoo; Honey, of Tuscola: Cogshall, 
of Muskegon; Fisher, of St. Clair; Palmerlee. of Lapeer; Everden, of 
Gratiot; Church, of Montcalm; Brandt, of Van Buren; Fouch, of Glad- 
win; Thompson, of Macomb; Cooper, of Shiawassee; Humphrey, of Alle- 
gan; Phister, of Ionia; Bemis, of Ionia; Millard, of Ionia; Latta, of Alle- 
gan; Clizbe, of Lapeer; Ewing, of Emmet ; Huston, of Ingbam; Calkins, 
of Ingham. 

JAY CALKINS, 
Secretary pro tern. 
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The school law of this State determines the conditions which must be 
Bfttlsfactoriiy met by every applicant before receiving a lieense to teach. 

The legal work of the Connty Board then clearly is, to ascertain the 
applicant's fitness to teach, as regards the particnlars mentioned in the law. 

In the first place, examining boards are called upon to certify that every 
peraon licensed by them to teach is fonnd to " possess a good moral char- 
acter." Undoubtedly this is the most diEBcult point to determine in the 
whole list of qualifications, and for several reasons. Comparatively few of 
the candidates, especially in large and populous counties, are personally 
known to the examiners. Certificates of character are not always entirely 
reliable; for even good people are unwilling to refuse a testimonial to a 
neighbor, or are shy about telling the whole truth when that is unfavorable. 
Probably there are few persons in this State, who could not by a little 
management, secure some excellent commendations as to character, fitness to 
have charge of children, etc. 

Donbtless the best course for examiners to pursue is to issue certificates to 
those whom they find well qualified intellectual-', and in whom they have 
no reason to suspect any moral delinquencies. \V i-ll known or veil attested 
immorality, such as habitual profanity and obscenity, regular or spasmodic 
intemperance or tewdnesa, should be considered fatal disqualifications for 
the teacher's olSce; also, gambling and general dishonesty. Indeed, any 
taint that renders one unfit to be a safe guardian of children, and a worthy 
example for them, is to be carefully guarded against. 

Besides the so-called "moral character," there are other qualifications 
somewhat nearly allied, and scarcely leas important. A nice sense of pro- 
priety in personal manners, habits, dress, and in the social relations of life, 
is not required by law, but yet will affect the ease or difficulty with which a 
teacher does his work, and largely determine his success or failure. With- 
out doubt the examining board should take some cognizance of such things. 
We may call this the teacher's aesthetic qualification, or hia sense of " the 
eyerlasting fitness of things." 

It is clearly the duty of county examiners to ascertain the intellectual 
furnishing of the would-be-teacher. A fair understanding of the common 
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branches ahonid not generally be deemed sufficient. A very clear apprehen- 
Elon of the truths to be taught is ver; essential. Unless an instructor can 
make sharp distinctions, he will hardly develop that ability in hia pupils. 
Kor is exoellont scholarship alone all that is required in a good teacher. 
Some minds grasp truths with great facility, indeed, they may be brilliant, 
and yet manifest a very small degree of ability to communicate knowledge to 
others. It is a question whether a sparkling genius will ever make a highly 
successful teacher. The important thing for the examiner to ascertain is 
whether the applicant for a certificate possesses the ability to set forth truth 
in snch a clear, simple, and orderly manner that the learner is easily, safely, 
and surely led into the domain of knowledge. 

A lack of ability to analyze, explain, and simplify, should be regarded by 
the examiner as a serious defect. The ability to obtain " the answer in the 
book," is far from being a full qnalifieation for teaching, even iu a very 
small district school. 

The plan of passing teachers upon a ■' general average " of their standing 
is of doubtful propriety. Should a standing of KH) in arithmetic he allowed 
to offset a 50 in grammar? Or a 90 in history a 60 in reading? Will an 
excellent knowledge of algebra qualify one ignorant of physiology to teach 
the proper care of the human body, or the effects of narcotics and stimulants? 
Will skill iu single and double entry atone for ignorance of the English 
language? My. judgment is that this sort of winking at deficiencies, 
especially in the more common branches, is both legally and morally wrong. 

AHHly to control and vianage a school is as Important a& any .other qualifi- 
cation. Indeed, perhaps, it should be put next to moral character in the list 
of qualifications. It is entirely possible for a school to be so disorderly, such 
a nnraery of ill manners and bad morals, as to be absolutely worse than no- 
school. The teacher that permits such a condition of things, for two or 
three terms, whether in the same or different schools, should, in my opinion, 
be refused a license to continue this occupation longer. 

One essential qualification of a good teacher, and always to he taken into 
consideration by the examiners, is a sound, reliable judgment, — good 
common sense. 

The only remaining legal duty of the examiners as a board, that needs 
mention, is that of revoking cerlificates. I have no means of knowing in how 
many instances this prerogative has been exercised in the State since the 
present school law took effect, but presume the number is small. It requires 
more moral courage on the part of the examiners to do this fearlessly and 
resolutely, than is called for in the performance of any other of their official 
acts. The condemned teacher usually dies hard. Friends in unexpected 
numbers rise up to intercede for hitn. Political, family, official, social and 
ecclesiastical infinenccgare invoked in his behalf. Notwithstanding all this, 
there is no less need at times that the duty be done ; and when once it is well 
done it settles many difficult oases for that administration. 

It may not be amiss to allude to the duty of the secretary of the board in 
relation to "special" certificates. There has been in certain quarters, on 
the part of teachers, a great fondness for "specials," The reasons for not 
attending the regular public examinations, and therefore the necessity of a 
"special," are almost legion, and range all the way from an "unexpected 
call after having made a fixed determination never to teach again," to an 
honest confession that it would be impossible to obtain a certificate at the 
regular examination. 
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Public examiDation daya are likely to be the most sickly daya of the year. 
In one of the counties of the State a graudmother waa found to be at the 
point of death regularly on examination daya for two yeara, and ao the 
granddaughter must be supplied with '■apeciala. " The grandmother's 
eicknesa baa terminated, and the granddanghter has ceased to be an appli- 
cant for certificates of any kind. 

The provision in the law allowing the secretary of the board to grant cer- 
tificates at his discretion in' certain cases, is n good one; but should be 
exeraiaed with great care, and never for the aole purpose of enlarging the 
secretary's salary. Let no one suppose that those oxaminera certainly do 
the beat service for the schools of their countioa who "weed out" the 
largest number of teachers. The work of the examiners is not to puzzle and 
trip the applicant for a certificate, nor yet to exhibit their own knowledge 
and acumen. Those examiners do the beat service for the schools who 
license only those teachers who are morally and intellectually well equipped, 
or who give promise of becoming such as soon as possible, and reject all 
others. 

The advisory duties of county examiners are not as well defined as the 
legal, but are scarcely less numerous, and perhaps no less important. 
Examiners are often solicited to secnre the right sort of teachers for schools. 
If the necessities of any given school are well known to an examiner, 
and also the qualifications, experience, and peculiarities of the teachers, 
valuable assistance can be rendered to both teachers and schools. In case 
of diQicultios or complaints, just or unjust, between teacher and district, a 
judicious board of examiners, even when not summoned to exercise legal 
authority in the matter, may often secure a peaceful adjustment, when no 
other persons could. Should the examiners find that a teacher is unfit for 
his position, official advice to resign, and to make no further attempt to 
teach in that county, would almost certainly be quickly and quietly adopted. 
Sometimes advice equally salutary, may be given to a district board found 
unjustly criticising a teacher. 

Whenever examiners receive letters of application for a position, or of in- 
quiry for date of examinations, that afford unmistakable evidence of the 
writer's unfitness to teach, it is clearly the duty of the examiner, in a kind 
and courteous way, to discourage such applicant from making further search 
for a school, or from appearing at the examination. Sometimes it may be 
necesaary only to say that the number of applicants is far in excess of the 
positious; and again, it may be duty to say that if the examiner may be 
allowed to judge of the writer's qualifioationa to teach, from the letter re- 
ceived, he advises the writer to pursue his studies atill farther before 
attempting to pass an examination in nis county. 

It sometimes happens that an examiner receives a note of inquiry from a 
teacher in relation to the time of the next examination; and about the same 
time the examiner is put in possession of very grave charges of immorality 
or incompetency against the same teacher. If, on due investigation, the 
charges seem well substantiated by competent and unbiased witnesses, such 
a teacher may properly be advised not to apply for a certificate at the next 
or any succeeding examination, until a radical reform has been effected. 

The cases named in which examiners may properly, yes, — arc in duty 
hound to exercise advisory power, are not aimply hypothetical, but are repre- 
sentative of caaca which have actually occurred in the experience of an 
examiner, and may recall to each mind others of a similar character. 
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OPENING 8EB8I0N. 



, in the KeniitG Chamber, 



The Association waa called to order at 7;S 
by PreBifJent L. McLouth. 

The first order on the program was a vocal qaartet, "The Song of the 
Tritons," rendered by Mrs. Rarrick, Miss Baker, Messrs. Bement and 
Baker, assisted by Mise Barnard as pianist. 

Devotional exercises were conducted by Pres. R. Dunn, of Hillsdale Col- 
lege. 

Mrs. Rarrick, accompanied by Miss Barnard, song a song, which waa 
liberally applauded. 

Dr. J. H. Kellogg, of Battle Creek, delivered the address of the evening, 
"School Sanitation." 

This address was illustrated by apparatus to show correct modes of venti- 
lation. 

The Doctor also illustrated the manner of testing the purity of water. 

After the address, Pres. McLouth announced the meeting of the National 
Teachers' Association in Kansaa next summer, and urged u large attendance 
from Michigan. He suggested the propriety of some action ou the part of 
this Association. 

Supt. Howell, of Lansiug, announced that he had been requested to put 
into the hands of the National Teachers* Association a list of Michigan 
teachers, all of whom would receive circulars of information concerning the 
annual meeting of the National Association, to be held in July, 188ti. 

Pres. McLouth called the attention of the Assoeiafion to the action about 
to be taken by Congress on the " Blair Bill," by which large sums of money 
were to be appropriated from the National Treasury and distributed among 
the States tor educational purposes. 

Dr. Fiske, president of Albion College, by re(|iie3t of the "Bay View 
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Camping Agsociation," invited tho Associstion to bold a semi-aimual meet- 
ing on the grounda ol the former at Petoakey during the ensuing eammer, a 
day for educational purposes already having been eet apart by the Bay View 
Association. 

On motion of Prof. Haynes, Hillsdale College, the Association tendered 
thanks to the Bay View Association for the generous invitation, and referred 
the entire matter to the executive committee for consideration. 

On motion of Supt. Sill, of Detroit, the Association extended its thanks 
to Dr. Kellogg, for his most excellent and practical address. 

On motion, adjourned. 



Senate Chamber, i 
Lansing, Dec. 29, 1885. f 

Association called to order by President McLouth at 9:00 A. M. 

Devotional exercises were conducted by President L. R. Fiske, of Albion 
College. 

President McLouth read a telegram of greeting from 1,000 teachers of 
Kansas, in association assembled. 

H. R. Pattengil! moved that the secretary be instructed to send the greet- 
ings of 2,000 Michigan teachers. 

Pending the action of this association on the matter of the meeting of the 
National Association next summer, Supt. W. D. Clizbe, of Lapeer, moved 
that Mr. Pattengill's motion be laid on the table. Carried. 

At 9:20 A. M. the president began his address. 

Following the president's address, Prof. D. M. Fisk, of Hillsdale College, 
opened the discussion of Dr. Kellogg's paper on " School Sanitation." 

The disci^ion was continued by Dr. R. C. Kedzic, of the Agricultural 
College, who presented numerous illustrations to show tho ready passage of 
air through clothing, wood, walls of buildings, etc., while little or no air can 
pass through robber, paper, alabastiue, fresco, etc, 

Pres. Fiske, Albion; Prof. Havnes, Hillsdale; Prof. Taylor, Albion; 
Prof. Fall, Albion; Sapt. Sill, Detroit; Supt. Osinga, Otsego; Supt. How- 
ell, Lansing, and others, propounded uumerona questions to Dr. Eedzie 
concerning the amount of air passing through walli of different kinds, the 
correct method of purifying the water in contaminated wells, and other sub- 
jects suggested by the paper and discussion. 

Prof. Haynes, Hillsdale, moved that a committee of three be appointed 
whose duty it should bo to consult with the State Board of Health in regard 
to the proper presentation of the subject of "School Hygiene " in our text- 
books on Physiology. Carried. 

Paper, " l^aw of Liberty," by Mrs. Lucy A. Osband, State Normal School. 
The discussion of this paper was led by ^upt. Kendall. Jackson, and Prof. 
C. F. R. Bellows, State Normal School; continued by Supt. Howell, Lan- 
sing, Pres, Fiske, Albion College, and Prof. Austin George, State Normal 
School. 

The president appointed the following committees: 

On Nominations — Supt, C, B. Thomas, East Saginaw ; Prof, Fred. Taylor, 
Albion; Miss Lois A. McMahon, Ypsilanti; Prof. D. M. Fisk, Hillsdale; 
Sapt. N. llayden, Hudson. 

On Jitaolutions — Supt, S. G, Burkhead. Saginaw; Snpt. W. H. Cheever, 
Three Rivers; Miss Etta S. Boynton, Jackson. 
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On Necrology — Supt. J. W. Ewing. loniu; Hon, J. M. Ballou, Otspgo; 
Snpt. W. L. Shuart, Lowell. 

On Consullatinn with State Board of HeaUli concerning School Ht/gietie — 
Mrs. Lucy A. Osband, YpBilanti; Siipt. J. ^I. B. Sill. Detroit; Supt. D. 
Howell, Lansing. • 

On Arrangements for this evening's Recfption — State Siipt. Theodore Nel- 
Bon, Laneing; Supt. J. M. B. Sill. Detroit; Mr. H. R. Pattcngill, Lansing; 
Prof. Austin George, Ypeilanti ; Mr. H. C. Rankin, Olivet. 

Supt. Howell offered the following resolution, which, on motion of Dr. 
Fiske, was referred to the Committee on Resolutioue: 

Resolved, Tbat the President and Executive Committee of this Assot'iatinn be rei(ueated 
to arrange, in addition to tbe usual general program tor the next meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, a program of a day's exercisee devoted to primary education in the intereet of 
hoth graded and ungraded schools. The aesBions of this section to be consecutive or to 
alternate with the eessions of the general association as the Executive Committee may 
deem beat. 

The following resolution was presented by Supt. Howell, which, on 
motion, was adopted : 

Resolved, That in view of the fact that other organizations are taking measures to 
secure school legislation, this Association select a committee of three whose duty it shall 
be to take notice of proposed legislation affecting the public schools of the State, and 
o the Association at its next meeting such legislation as they deem to be 



The President appointed the following for Committee on T.egialatio 
State Supt. Theodore Nelson, Lansing. 



Supt. J. M. B. Sill, Detroit. 
Supt. J. W. Ewing, Ionia. 



Tuesday Afternoon Session. 

Association called to order at 2 o'clock by President MoLouth, 

The President called Snpt. J. L. Lucaa, Niles, to the chair. 

The first paper presented at this session was on " Some Recent Develop- 
ments of Geographical Teaching in Europe," by Prof. John Goodison, 
State Normal School, Ypsilanti. 

This paper was discussed by Supt, Howell, Lansing, and Supt. Sill, 
Detroit. 

Recess. 

After recess Prof. George S. White, of .Jackson, read a paper on " The 
Value of Military Training in Schools." 

Discussed by Col. J. Sumner Rogers, Michigan Military Academy, 
Orchard Lake. 

Moved and carried that the Secretary be instructed to telegraph suitable 
reply to greetings received from Kansas State Teachers' Association. 

The following response was sent : 

■' A host of Michigan teachers return cordial greetings to the fraternity in Kansas. 
Will meet yon in large numbers at National Association next summer." 
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Supt. E. S. Hopkins moved, and Snpt. Howell seconded, 
instructing the President to appoint a committee of three to take into con- 
sideration the Blair Bill now before Congress, and to report to this 
ABBOciation each action tliereoQ as thej deem wise. Carried. 

Commiltee Appointed — President L. R. Fieke, Albion College ; Prof. J. 
Estabrook, Olivet College; Prof. A. E, Hajnes, Hillsdale College. 

Adjourned. 

Eveniiuj Session, Tuesday, December SO. I8S6. 

The informal reception tendered the teachers by His Excellency Got. 
R. A. Alger and Mrs. Alger, assisted by Major and Mrs. Oil Osmun, was an 
altogether pleasant affair. The reception was held in the executive parlors, 
the teachers in the meantime enjoying a delightful social in the Senate 
Chamber. 

At eight o'clock an audience that completely filled the Senate Chamber 
awaited the announcement of an exceedingly enjoyable entertainment. 

The program was as follows : 

Cornet Solo, "Whirlwind Polka,'" Prof. .Joseph Spross, accompanied by 
Mrs. Carrier, pianist. 

Encore, " Til Take You Home Again." 

Heading, " A Midnight Fantasy," Miss Sarah Hounds, Detroit. 

The audience demanded Miss Rounds'a reappearance, and she recited "A 
Singing Lesson and how the Birds taught it," 

Violin Solo, "Twelfth Air," varied by Ch. De Beriot, Mr. Geo. Spangler. 
Piano accompaniment by Mrs. Carrier. 

The address of the evening was then delivered by Supt, B, A Hinsdale, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, on " President Eliot on the ' Public School Problem,'" 

On motion of President L, B. Fiske, of Albion College, the Association 
extended its thanka to Supt. Hinsdale for his very able and discriminating . 
address. 



Sekatb Cbambek, I 
Wednesday, Dec. SO, 1885. \ 

President McLonth called the association to order at 9 o'clock. 

Prof. Joseph Estabrook, of Olivet College, conducted devotional exercises. 

Sapt, E. P. Church, of Greenville, was called to the chair. The first 
paper of this session was read by Mrs. Adele M. Garrigues, of Ann Arbor, on 
"The Personality of the Teacher." The discussion of this paper was opened 
by Supt. G. W. Gillette, of ^Manistee, and continued by Supt. Geo. Barnes, 
Howell ; President L. R. Fiske, Albion College ; Prof. F. M. Taylor, Albion 
College. 

At this poinl, Supt. W. J. Coi, of Hancock, moved the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted: 

Saolved, Thai we respectfully petitioa the State Supt, of Public iDstmction to pub- 
lish, in pamphlet form, the admirable {)ap«r on " The personality of the Teacher.'' by- 
Mrs. Adele M. Garrigues, for diatributiun to all of the teachei-B aud Bchool officers of the 
State. 
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The committee appointed to consider the Blair Educational Bill, sub- 
mitted through its chairman. Dr. L. A. Fiske, the following resolution 
which, on motion of Stipt. J. W, Ewing. of Ionia, and seconded by Snpt. 
E. P. Church, of Greenville, was adopted: 

Resolved, Tliat aa the Teachers' Association (of tlie State of Michigan, wo endorse the 
promises of the " Blair Educational Bill," and respectfully urge itA pa^tsage. 

L. H. FISKE. 
J. ESTABROOK, 
A. E. HAYNES, 

Co/iimittee. 

{Far full text of the report of this committee, see " Papers and Discua- 
sions.") 

The committee on the State Reading Circle, appointed at the last meetiug 
of this aasociation, submitted its report through its chairman. Supt. W. 8. 
Perry, Ann Arbor. 

(The full text of this report will be found with the " Papers and Discus- 
sions " presented at this meeting of the association.) 

Discussion led by Hupt. L, R. Halsev, of Battle Croek; continued by 
Supt. I. N. Mitchell. Grand Rapids; " Prof. D. Putnam, State Normal 
School; Capt. H. A. Ford, Detroit; Prof. S. D. Barr. Albion College; and 
Supt. D. Howell, Lansing. 

Supt. D. Howell moved tbo following resolution as an amendment to tho 
report of the committee on State Reading Circle; after which the report as 
amended was adopted. 

Resolved. That this association appropriate the sum of fifty doUaia to be placed 
at the disposal of the managers of the State Reading Circle, to be used in extending the 
work of the circle through personal correspondence. 

Resolution carried. 

President L. R. Fiske. moved that the "State Council," contemplated by 
the "Report of Committee on State Reading Circle" be constituted aa 
follows: 

For two years — Prof. D. Putnam, State Normal School. Supt, W. S. 
Perry, Ann Arbor. 

For one year— Prof. W. H. Payne, Michigan University, Supt. D. 
• Howell, Lansing. 

Prof. Austin George, State Normal School, moved that the name of Capt. 
H. A. Ford, Detroit, be snbstituted in place of that of D. Howell. 

On division of the house the substitute was declared lost. 

The original motion was then carried. 

On motion, power was given to the "State Council" to fill temporary 
Tacancies occurring in their body. 

Supt, D. Howell offered the following resolution which was adopted: 

Besolved, That tlie Michigan School Modexator be requested to IfM^ome the 
medium of communication between the State and local boards of teacbers' reading 
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Wednesday Afternoon Session. 

Aeaodfttiou called to order at 2 o'clock by President McLouth. A com- 
munication received from Mrs, Mary T, Lathrop. president National W, C. 
T, U.> asking the association to take action in the interest of the statute 
requiring the teai'hing of temperance physiology in all schools, was read by 
the secretary, and on motion was referred to the "Committee on R«aoln- 
tiona " lor appropriate recommendation to the association. 

Then followed a paper by Calvin B. Cady, Michigan University, on " A 
Problem in Education." 

The diflcuBsion of this paper was led by Prof. S. D. Barr. Albion College, 
and continued by Prof. F. M. Taylor, Albion College. 

The election of president for the ensuing year being declared in order, it 
was moved and carried that the association proceed to an informal ballot, 
and the subsequent balloting be confined to the three names receiving the 
highest number of votes on the first informal ballot. 

After an informal ballot the association proceeded to take a formal ballot, 
which resulted in the choice of Supt. David Howell, Jjinsing. for president 
for the ensuing year. 

The Committee on Nominations submitted the following report: 

The Committee on Nominations would make the following report; 

For Igt Viee-President — Supt. E. C. Thompeon, Albion, 

/br2d Vice-Pretiiri«i(— Supt. J. G. Plowman, Whita Pigeon. 

For Secretary — Supt. George Barnes. Howell. 

For Treasurer — Supt. A, C. Brower, Plymouth, 

Eceeutine Committee for three yearn— Supt. J. M. B. Sill, Detroit; Supt. S. G. Burk- 
head, Saginaw; Hisa Ella Dean, Grand Bapids. 

C. B. THOMAS, 
F, M. TAYLOR, 
LOIS McMAHON, 
N, HAYDEN, 

D, H. FISE, 

Committee. 
On motion the report was adopted. 

On motion of Supt. W. S. Perry, it was voted that hereafter the first order 
of business, in the election of President, should be an informal ballot. 
The Committee on Resolutions reported the following: 
Your Committee on Resolutions respectfully submit the following: 

1. Re»olve<l, That this Association appreciates tlie efforts of the Preddeut and offlcerB 
of the Association in the preparation of so good and instructive a {irogram of exercises, 

2. Resolved, That we gratefully recognize the courtesy of Got. and Mrs. Alger in thdr 
contribution to the pleasure of the teachers at our annual gathering. 

S. Mesolixd, That we extend our thanks to the Board of Control of the State buildings 
for the free nee of the rooms of the State Capitol for the meeting of the Assot-iation. 

4. Resolved, That the efficient cooperation of Stat« Superintendent Nelson with the 
offlcera of this Association is gratefully acknowledged. 

5. Rcsolv&i. That the assistance of those w)io have provided music for our entertain 
ment is also gratefully acknowledged. 

6. Resolved, That the President and Executive Committee of Uiis Association be 
reiineeted lo arrange, in addition to the usual general program for the next meeting of 
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the Association, a program of a day's exercises to be devoted to primary education in 
tbe interest of both graded and ungraded scliools, the eeesiouB of this section to be 
consecutive, or to alternate with the seBsionsof the general AseociatioD, as the Executive 
Committee deem best. 

7. Resolved, That we eameetly and zealously cooperate in carrying out the spirit and 
letter of tbe sdentifio temperance education law of the State. 

Miss ETTA BOYNTON. 
SUPT. W. H. CHEEVER. 
SUPT. S. Q. BURKHEAD, 

Committee. 

On motion to a<!opt the report, remarks were mode by Messrs. George, 
Howell, Perry, Beunett, Barr, and Clark. 

It waa moved to amend the report by striking out the resolution concern- 
ing setting apart a day for sectional work. (Sixth resolution). 

Remarks on amendment made by MeBsrs. fiellowg, Pattengill, Fiake, 
Perry, King. Stephens, Taylor, Lucas, Rankin. 

Pres. D. S. Stephens moved the following amendment to the amendment, 
which was declared out of order: 

Begolved, That one day of the Qext meeting of thiit Association be devoted to meet- 
ings in sections, having regard to the several leading departments of instruction, and 
that a program be prepared accordingly. 

The first amendment was then curried, and the sixth resolution stricken 
out. Pres, D, S. Stephens then moved his former amendment. 

Prof. Austin George moved the following substitute: 

Regolvtd, That the execntive committee be recommended to prepare for the next 
Associatiun a program having the equivalent of one day's work devoted to primary and 
ungraded schools. 

Substitute carried. 

The report of the committee on resolutions, as then amended, was 
adopted. 

Mr. Erwin F, Smith introduced the following, which was adopted: 

Reaohvd, That the important features of tbe discussions accompanying the papers 
and addresses pven before this Association, which are now lost, should be preserved, 
and that hereafter, for this purpose, the executive committee be authorized to employ a 
short-hand reporter whenever, in their opinion , the condition of the treasury will warrant. 

On motion of E. S. Hopkins the secretary of the Association was instructed 
to transmit to U. S. Senator T. W. Palmer a copy of the action of this Asso- 
ciation on the Blair Educational Bill. 

President-elect Howell was then called to the chair and introduced by 
the retiring president. 

President Howell then addressed the Association in a few well chosen 
words. 
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The treasurer submitted the following report, which was adopted : 

REPORT OP THE TREASURER. 

1884. Debit. 

Dec.81 Toamonnt fromformer Treasurer $18. 

1886. ' 
Dec.90 To annual dues of members 161 60 

1885. Credit. 

Oct. 9 By cash to W. S. Oeorge & Co f39 8P 

9 By exchange 

9 By cash to Wesley Sears (Secretary) 10 70 

9 By exchange 10 

Nov. 28 By cash to President S^cLouth 3^00 

28 By exchange 10 

Dec. 29 By cash to W. S. George<ife Co 7 60 

30 By cash to Supt, B. A. Hinsdale 26 00 

80 By cash to Secretary Sears 1 06 

30 By cash to Miss Rounds (Readings) 10 00 

80 By cash to H. R. Pattengill, Music, etc 23 16 * 

30 Bycashonhand 194 91 

$833 65 $333 66 

Respectfully submitted, 

0. T. GRAWN, 

Treasurer. 

Moved ^and carried that the Secretary be instructed to furnish copies of 
the Proceedings as follows : 
To the officers, ten copies each. 

To those presenting papers or addresses, five copies each. 
To members, two copies each. 

President Howell called attention to the fact that his election to the 
Presidency caused a vacancy in the Executive Committee. 
I ^ On motion Prof. C. F. R. Bellows was chosen to fill said vacancy. 
" On motion the Association adjourned. 

L. McLOUTH, 
Wesli^y Sears, President. 

Secretary. 

In reply to information sent TJ. S. Senator 0. D. Conger, concerning the 
action of this Association on the Blair Education Bill, the Secretary 
received the following response : 

United States Senate, ) 
Washington, D. C, Jan. 22, 1886. f 
Wesley Sears, Esq., 

Sec'y State Teachers' ^ss'n, Flint, Mich.: 

Dear Sir, — Your letter of January 15th, enclosing resolutionB in favor of the Blair 
Education Bill, is duly received. 

I shall be pleased to assist in the passage of this or a bill with a similar object, and 

am pleased to have the suggestions of the Association on the subject. 

Yours truly, 

O. D. CONGER. 
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SCHOOL DIFFERENTIATION. 



WIS B'l.OI'TH, OP THE STATE AOEIOl'LTUBAL COLLBGR. 



Members of the Michigan State Teachers' Association: 

When you look over the long line of distiDguished teachers who have filled 
the office of president of thig association tor the third of a century of ita ex- 
istence, you will sympathize with my embarrosBnient as I undertake to speak 
to you. Many of these men, distinguished really, and not by mere rhetorical 
courtesy, I have been wont to look to, ever since I began my humble career, 
as a boy always looks up to the first men he ever meets who are eminent in 
ability or in position. Such men as Welch and Gregory and Winchell and 
Abbot and Angell and Fairiield, some of whom were my teachers, and all of 
whom have been or still are at the head of leading colleges, have discussed 
from this chair great questions in the masterful way of great men; and 
others of no less note, who have made their impress upon educational thought, 
have here delivered their utterances. 

At the risk of being judged by too high a standard, but withont further 
apology, I invite your attention to a few thoughts upon what may as well he 
designated School Differentiation. 

In the lowest animal forms there is probably but one sense, that of touch, 
and every part of the body is equally sensitive. Under the provoking in- 
fluence of environment, however, the little creature comes to use some parts 
of its body more and more for touch, until after many generations of active 
schooling these parts become more sensitive, and feelers or fingers are 
developed as special organs. Some of these finger-nerves, then, by the con- 
stant urgency of use, coiled and expanded over delicate and protected 
surfaces, become at last, after many other generations, so ethorialized in their 
sensibilities that they can feel and distinguish the fine particles that float in 
the air, and the olfactory organs and sense are acquired. Again, some of 
the more sensitive nerve fibers, by the slow evolution that comes of selection 
and use, become at last cognizant of still more delicate impressions and are 
able to note and record the slight movement of air vibrations, and the sense 
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of hearing is gained. At last by a long training of powers, improved and 
transmitted, generation ufter generation, some of the more delicate nerve- 
tips become so highly endowed and gifted with such rare powers that they 
can catch and sift the subtile tremors of the light-bearing ether, and vision 
is gained as the highest fitnctiou of sentient nerve matter. A creative intel- 
ligcnee, we helieve, planned this marvelous growth and directed the succes- 
fiive steps of development by His own primal piirpose ; but the process, the 
eucceesivo changes, by which a formless clot of living matter comes to have 
specialized organs is called Differentiation. An analagous inflaenco is at 
work in the social body, — a similar tendency to differentiation by which 
parts, unfolding from simple into the complex, come to have special powers 
»Dd functions. 

In the earliest forms of human society all its members are hunters, seek- 
ing merely the coarse means of supplying what hunger and thirst 
demand, or the shelter and security which a tree, a hill-side, or an 
over-hanging rock affords. But by one of the first steps in social differen- 
tiation, while some remain hunters and warriors as before, others become 
house-tenders, or tillers of the soil. With this simple division of labor 
comes increased skill in each class, and fnrther division and further progress 
is made, until that advanced eondition is reached in which hunters, tisher- 
men, shepherds, tillers of the soil, weavers, and cooks hceomc distinct 
classes. Thenaomoof the more skillful and industrious make or acquire 
more of their special commodities than they need, and barter or exchange 
comes into practice, and the class of carriers and merchants is differentiated. 
And Bo, by gradual and long continued processes of -Bpecialization. based 
upon tho obvious advantage of the division of labor, the various trades, 'and 
occupations, and professions have boon evolved as organs of the social body. 

At first, however, and even after considerable steps had been taken in 
social progress, the parents were the only teachers. The mother taught 
her daughter the use of shuttle and needle, to dress the food and to cook it; 
the boy learned from his father to shape the bow or to bend it, — to braid 
and set the nets and to build their huts, — while he also learned from hia 
father's lips their "folk-lore." — the legends, traditions, and faiths of their 
tribal ancestoiB. lu all this, however, there was hardly more of conscious 
teaching thiui is displayed by the northern eider-duck when she instinctively 
teaches her yonng to dive by plunging into the depths of the sea with a chick 
under ouch of her winga. 

After iiwhile it was seen that the advantage of a division of labor was aa 
great in the training of the young as in carpentry or shoemaking, and the 
paidagog6s, or child louder, was evolved ; though even then— and long aft«r 
— the priest, the liinyer, and the physician still combined in their respective 
officea the function tf higher teaching. The process was a slow one, and 
there is not time even to trace in outline the suceessive stages, but, at last, 
S8 the latest and richest fruit of social differentiation, the school and the 
teacher have become as distinct organs of the social body as the hand and the 
eye are organs of the natural body. 

The school, then, is a differentiated organ that advancing civilization has 
dovolopod, and which, in turn, itself contributes to still further advance the 
civilization that gave it birth. But to do this its own progress must be u 
assured and as continuous as the advance of civilization itself. 

When the eye, as a bodily organ, was tirst evolved, it could only distinguish 
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light from darkness ; but its specialization continued until the most delicat-e 
tints of color are recognized, and the faintest gradations of shade are trans- 
lated into form, size, and distance. So the school, at first like the imper- 
fectly developed eye, which could only "see men as trees walking," was a 
general organ of civilization, doing the simplest work. Bnt differentiation 
went on, — specialization could not stop. Grading, by which pupils are so 
assorted that their wants can be better and more economically supplied, was 
one great step in school diflerentiation. The division of the higher gradet 
by departments, so that teachers of special knowledge could each contribute 
by special skill to the varied ends of edncation, was another step in the 
application to the school of that beneficent principle of the division of labor 
which has been such a mighty agent in human progress. The introduction 
of drawing into our schools, of vocal music, of history, of rational grammar, 
and of human hygiene is another grand step in this direction. Better 
teachers, better methods of governing, butterechool-liousoa, belter furniture, 
better books, and a better public sentiment towards the teacher and the 
achool are long steps of progress that many of us have lived to see since our 
own school days. 

The eetabtiEhment of special schools is anotber marked instance of 
differentiation. Teachers' schools, bueiuess schools, dentists' schools, agri- 
cultural schools, schools of pharmacy, schools of the veterinary art, mueio 
and other art schools, and lastly manual training schools have come to take 
their places beside the older schools of divinity, medicine and law. Almost 
everything is now taught in special schools, — sewing, nursing, cooking, rid- 
ing, swimming, as well as "dancing and deportment." 

But with all this diversity of special schools, which are differential iona 
of the general school, and whose function is to teach occupations rather 
than to cultivate power, to train rather than to develop, — is it not true that 
in tiie general school itself there is too little tendency to variety? Haveeven 
the beat of graded and high schools sufiicient power of adaptation to the more 
varied wants of the pnpils of to-day? To you, members of this association, 
is the question put as to those whose experience and wisdom are to determine, 
an;^ whose influence is to accomplish. 

LJucation has for its end the development and trainingof all the human 
powers to their fullest extent, and into their fullest efficiency for the duties 
of life, the only limitation being the limitatiou of the pupil himself. 

Now the human powers are exceedingly varied, and with the growth of 
the race they are becoming constantly more varied. Differentiation works 
also its peculiar work iu the human mind. New lines of thought are 
stretching out before ns, new sciences are being developed, and new fields of 
activity opened. Why, there arc no longer any naturalists or natural phi- 
losophers, as of old, but iustead, entomologists, and ornithologists, and 
ichthyologists, and osteologists, and hiskologists, and paleontologists, and 
structural botanists, and cryptogamic botanists, and the chemist of the car- 
bons and the physiological chemist, and electricians and specialists in 
mechanics and dynamics, and in light and in beat and in sound. -Jo the 
learned professions are becoming similarly subdivided into specialties. 
Doctors are occulists and dentists and gynecologists and neurologists and 
Burgeons, and these all split into at leastiwo schools of practice, while there 
are quacks of all specialties in both schools. Lawyers are pleaders and 
counselors, and criminal lawyers, acd admiralty lawyers and patent lawyer! 
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and corporaticm lawyers. The eivil service promisee, too, if the politicians 
do not prereut, to produee a great many classes of special administrative 
officers. 

jEven the mechanical trades show a like tendency to split up into special- 
tiea. Masons are now plasterers, brick-layers, stone cuttors or stone masons. 
Horseshoeing is now a trade quite distinct from general blacksmithing ; 
machinists are turners, fitters or finishers; and agriculture is divided into 
horticulture, fruit culture, dairying and stock raising. So, too. in mer- 
cantile affairs. The time was when the merchant vended over the same 
counter dry goods, millinery, boots and shoes, hardware and groceries, both 
wet and dry; now these diilerent kinds of merchandise are divided up among 
a half dozen special dealers. Besides, since the first third of the century the 
method of conducting all mercantile affairs, all interchange of commodities, 
and even manufacturing industries, has been revolutionized by the intro- 
duction of improved and enlarged banking and exchange systems, clearing 
bouses, mercantile agencies, express carriage, increased and cheapened postal 
facilities, postal currency, quick freight transit, the telegraph and the tele- 
phone. The differentiating process that has been going on amongst us dur- 
ing the last forty years has created many occupations before unthought of. 
Railroad building and managing of all kinds, mining by aid of the air drill, 
the diamond drill and hydraulic processes, Bessemer steel, iro>i ship build- 
ing, farming by machinery, stock raising on what we used to call the Great 
American Desert, the business in mineral oil, — which is made to flow for 
hundreds of miles to market instead of being carried, — oil refining, — which 
has rendered obsolete the whale fishery — telegraphs, telephone, electric light- 
ing, and the transmisBion of power by electricity, — these have furnished a 
multitude of new occupations since the easy remembrance of many. 

In this period, too, tue marvelous advancement in the natural sciences has 
opened up new lines of thought and greatly widened the scope of human 
knowledge. Chemistry has been rebuilt as a science and greatly enlarged; 
the docrine of the correlation and the conservation of forces has become a 
fixed part of our mental furniture; heat, light and electricity have disap- 
peared as "imponderables," and come back to us as forms of motion; the 
spectroscope has been discovered, and has shown its power to surpass the 
microscope in the universe of the little, and the telescope in the universe of 
the great ; and lastly, I am impelled to say, the great doctrine of evolution 
has come to modify all our opinions, to open our eyes wider — not to shut 
them — to the marvels of God's doings, and to give us a form around which 
material phouomenu — and mental, too — can crystallize into an intelligible 
regularity. 

As a consequence of these new and greatly diversified occupations and 
_ habits of thought there is now among our people a greater diversity of taste 
and of talent than ever before, and all the tendency is to intensify these dif- 
ferences. A generation or two ago the school children were nearly all the 
-gone and daughters of those who for t!ie most part were engaged in the one 
rough struggle of subduing forests, of smoothing down the asperities of nature 
to make them decently comfortable homes. Just one monotonous thought 
occupied their minds. The school children of to-day come from a greatly 
more varied parentage, and from hiynes of vastly differing conditions. Some 
of those children have wince infancy been tumbling about in libraries, among 
books and pictures. Some of them have inherited strong tastes for litera- 
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ture. for music and other forms ot art, some for bostness and some for 
mocbanit'al pursuits. They so differ from each other now in mental habite, 
traits and capabilities that thej cannot all be mode to fit into the same old 
Procrustean trundle-bed. 

The children are not all of the same mental, any more than they are of the 
same physical, fitature and temperament. — not nearly so much alike now in 
this country as they were thirty years ago before the new blood of foreign 
atocke had so generally flowed in and mingled with our own. And theae 
tendencies toward the beterogeiieons are constantly increaBing. 

Now these changes in the characters of our pupils demand a corresponding 
change or rather enlargement of our school facilities. To develop properly 
Buch diverse powers, and to train them for so many widely differing occu- 
pations, it would be strange indeed if the same old courses were best. Do 
not the new thoughts, the new tendencies, the new mental idiosyncrasies 
demand additions to our educational apparatus? 

Forty years ago, in this country, the uneducated became laborers, the 
edncated became clerg^'men, lawyers, doctors or teachers of the higher grade, 
and there were hardly any intermediate ranks, Reading, writing and arith- 
metic were deemed enough for the one, and the old college cnrrieulnm of 
Greek, Latin, pure mathematics, and the metaphysics of the "schoolmen," 
served its purpose very well aa a ground work of preparation for the learned 
professions. There arc now numcroas other and intermediate classes to be 
provided for. The times am certainly changed ; are we sufficiently changed 
in them ? 

'Tis true that in all this movement the schools have not stood still. By 
as much as the modem reaper ia an improvement upon the old-fashioned 
grain-cradle, by so much do the primary schools of to-day surpass those of 
my own childhood ; and the scope of the higher schools has also certainly 
been enlarged. Has this enlargement, however, kept pace with progress in 
other lines? A systematic study of English and of the other modern 
European languages has, it is true, found some place in our courses of study ; 
still there are to-day five times as many professors of Latin in our higher 
schools aa of English, — just as if nineteen Christian centuries had poured no 
floods of wealth into human literature, into the stream of human thought. 
There are five times as many professorships of pure mathematics aa of all the 
modern languages of Europe; — just as if Germany and France and Italy did 
not possess two-thirds of all the learning of the world. It is true that the 
physical sciences are year by year asking and receiving more attention; and 
yet a couple of terms for chemistry and physics are deemed ample time in 
most of our schools for the two sciences which more than anything else have 
created that which most distinguishes the preseiit century, while a whole 
year is still given to Virgil's barbaric poem. More time is given to Cmaar's 
bridge-bn tiding exploits than to all the triumphs of modem engineering. 
Less time is given to human physiology and hygiene — the science of living — 
than to arithmetical puzzles and problems that nobody ever hears of outside 
of the school room. More of our pupils can give an account of the Punic 
wars than can explain the structure and action of the steam engine, which 
has given to every man in Christendom another arm to the two that nature 
gave. Jason's Expedition after the Golden Fleece is better known than 
Humboldt's travels. The milhie heroea, Hector, UIvsbcb, Romnlus. and 
Numa PompiliuB are much more familiar characters to our school children 
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than Watt, Stephenson, Fnlton, Morse, Elias Howe and Bell, who hare 
given ns the gteam engine, the locomotiTe, the steamship, the telegraph, 
the sewing machine, and the telephone. Bovs who cannot name the Presi- 
dents can recite the emperors of Eome, from Angastas to Constant ine. A 
good many more of you have learned the number of feet in a heroic verse 
than the number of teeth in a cow's head, though to the average plodding 
mortal the one knowledge is as valuable for discipline or for use as the other. 
Differentiation in the schools has not, I fear, kept pace with differentia- 
tion in civilization. The schoolmaster, like the priest, is conservative; he is 
inclined to hold on to the old as safest. 

There was a time when all the mental discipline the highest schools could 
offer could only be found in the study of mathematics, metaphysics. Latin 
and Greek : but because upon such intellectual food men were nourished into 
greatness, it does not follow that as great or greater may not grow on some 
other diet. The wheat which our forefathers sowed from the open hand and 
reaped with sickle and threshed with swinging fiail and winnowed with 
clumsy fans and ground into flour between two stones, our good grand- 
mothers made into sweet atid wholesome bread that nourished strong muscle 
and thinking brain ; but that is surely no good reason why the modem hus- 
bandmen, holding fast to the good old ways that have served t le world so 
well, should refuse to employ gang plows, seed drills, steam haivestt-rs and 
threshers and the improved roller grinding mills. 

Because some of us may retain in our memories a dim picture of a mother 
long ago who sang to her children while she sorted the fleece and carded the 
featherly rolls of wool, and deftly spun the threads and reeled the skeins 
and knitted or wove and stitched with many a careful stitch the warm gar- 
ments of our childhood, we therefore none the less, but rather more, should 
welcome and value the spinning frame, the power loom and the sewing 
machine. 

But this is not quite the point I wish to make. I do not propose to raise 
objections to the old or to the present courses of study so much as to ask the 
question whether the changed condition of things does not now demand a 
wider range of subjects, a greater flexibility among them, a greater power 
of adaptation to the varied tastes of our pupils and to their probable life voca- 
tion. Why educate all, or attempt to educate them, as if there were no 
differences in their present tastes and capabilities, as if all were destined to 
the same trade or profession? Why insist that the highest and best training 
is linguistic training? All educated people now-a-days do not need to be 
talkers, — some must be doers. In this country the prevailing opinion still 
seems to be that to be able to make a public speech is the one mark of an 
educated man, and the aim and end of all education. The notion is of 
course fallacious, but it is not new by some thousands of years. After 
Hoses had been chosen by God to lead the children of Israel from Egypt, 
and after assurance of divine aid, even then, with proverbial "meekness," 
he begged to be excused from the task on the ground that he couldn't make 
a speech. "I am not eloquent," said he, " I am slow of speech and of a 
alow tongue." Moses seemed to think that the waters of the Bed Sea were 
to be rolled back by roars of eloquence, that the enemies of Israel were to be 
▼anqnished by the thunders of the orator's voice, while his persuasive tones 
were to call the manna down from heaven, and the wind of his lips "bring 
quails from the sea." Many are still of this opinion; but the Lord said. 
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" Who hath made man's mouth?" Let Aaron, the Levite brother, do the 
talking;, — ho isn't good for much else. 

From thut day to this not niiiDj great leaders have been chosen for their 
eloquence. 

Now, what I would make my humble plea for is, not eo much that there 
should be less of this or more of that, but that in the bill of faro each pupil 
shall have what is best for him, as his tastes and talenta indicate. All should 
learn to read and to apeak and write good English, should master the 
elements of number, a little home geography and the laws of health. 
Beyond these the work of the school should bend to the child's individual 
traits of mind. I am sure there would be fewer dunces in such a school. 
What is the use of keeping a girl who has no sense of numbers or of their 
relations cudgeling her helpless brain over arithmetical perplexities when 
she might become proficient in music or drawing or botany or history? Is 
Buch a course any more sensible than the opposite one of keeping a girl 
vainly pounding a piano for years, whilo the neighborhood is rendered unin- 
habitable and a good cook or seamstress is spoiled? Why continue to insist 
upon algebra for a boy who has no head for it, but who in the same time 
might really surpass in grammar, rhetoric or the languages? Some people 
have little more sense or appreciation of geometrical forms llian a blind man 
has of color; is not the attempted study of geometry a waste of time tor 
such? When a pupil has begged pitifully to be excused from a study for 
which he has positively no capacity, the teacher's answer baa been, " 0, that 
is tho very thing you most need," as if the purpose was to cultivate his 
weaknesses rather thau his strength. That teacher bad not yet learned — it 
takes some of us a long time to learn — the meaning of that saying of tho 
Great Teacher: " What man is there of you, whom, if bis son ask bread, 
will he give him a atone? Or if he ask u fish, will he give him a serpinl?" 

Wc do not so with the child's bodily food ; in this we let the child follow 
his natural and unporverted tastes. All school studies may bo good for 
some, but all are not best for ail. The child's tastes and proclivities should 
bo studied, and then let him be fed upon that kind of intellectual food which 
a hearty intellectual appetite craves. God didu't consult the schoolmnster'a 
judgment when the child was created, and uo the schoolmaster has had to 
make himself very diligent in correcting the blunder of giving to diiferent 
children varied tastes and different capabilities. 

Many of you may very likelv call up from your own observation a case of 
two boys, sons of the same 8t e, and, it may be of th« same parents; ouo of 
these has a genius for books, the other a genius for things. One easily mas- 
ters literatures, languages, abstractions, — theabadowj existences in books, — 
but has uo talent for the objective. The other is dumb and dull at all book 
lessons; but his eye sees and quickly mcasares ttll material forms, his brain 
is cunning at devising and his hand deft at executing all interacting combi- 
nations of matter and of material age rtta. Tbeone's thoughts are introverted 
toward the ideal, tbe immaterial; the oiher's are oatvard turned loir&nls 
the tangible, the audible, the visible. Tlw oaeeaaily gathers the learning ot 
the books, the other as easilj the beaehiagi of all animate and inanimata 
nature. Now shall the State la h«rscfaooU foster the oue and fnrgft the 
other? Shall she furnish to tbe fisat crcry Cadlity for the cultivation of At* 
powers, while to tbe other, a> ricUj, thoogfa differently endoned. she • 
nothing, — except such a nfuat am like Itu offered the stork? Shall tha S 
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oBgi to L-ondnct the une along the paved educHtional avenue lliat leads to 
lionor and to affluence, while to the other ehe offers nothing but a career of 
dull toil whose wages is penury? Justice and wisdom alike forbid. These 
two boye stand before the State with equal rights, the services of both may 
be made of equal value to themselves and to the State. Both must be cdu- 
caM, and it educated at all, then it must be along the lines of their respec- 
tive tastes and talents. 

Felix Adier lately exhibited some plaster medallions and other specimens 
of modeling, of real artistic quality, matle by boys gathered from the streets 
of New York, — children of the ignorant and dissolute, ^and who in some 
cases were almost totally incapable of ordinary school work. Such — and 
there are many grades of them everywhere — are not reached by auy but the 
most flexible and varied of school curricula. Let, then, the school diet be 
of sitch variety that there shall be something for every stomach. It is fool- 
ish to attempt to make all our girls musicians or linguists, — the culinary art 
may profitably interest some of them. It isn't wise to try to make doctors 
or lawyers or teachers of all our bright boys, — if they have a bent that way 
they will follow it, — for there are other vocations and professions equally 
honorable and for which they may have special aptitude. Besides the great 
cities are already full of doctors who can only live by quackery, and of law- 
yers who must steal or starve. 

It is reported that Bismarck, not long ago, spoke with contempt of the 
" proletariat of graduates " in Germany as being an uneasy and factious nest 
where revolutionists and nihilists are hatched. Educated along lines that 
run athwart their native talents, and graduated into professions where for 
them there can be no careers, they become soured and strive to correct the 
evils of society by destroying it. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have donbtlesa in this rambling talk said 
some things that many of yon will not endorse as true, and possibly because 
they may not be true; but of course I alone must be held responsible tor my 
own utterances. No one of this association can be held to an account for 
what opinions another member may hold or express. This address is not an 
official utterance. 

On the other hand, 1 trust that some things I have said you will accept as 
true and profitable ; for 1 have studied along with you, our experiences have 
been common, and to many of you as wise instrnctors do I confess the 
indebtedness of the pupil. At any rate I am sure you will all assent to the 
general proposition I have been able but feebly to enforce : That education 
should be for earh rather than for all, that it should treat the individual and 
Bot the mats, that it should be the best that each is capable of receiving, and 
that its aim should be to make the most nf each, and besi to Jit enchfor his 
proper sphere in life. 
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Mr. "President and Teachen of Michigan : 

It gives me great pleasure to attend this annual meeting of the Micliigan 
State Teachers' Association ; the call to contrihute an address to its discus- 
eioDB, I can count nothing but a murk of honor. My personal acqnuintanoe 
with your State is limited, but I have long been familiar with the reputation 
of her common schools, her State University and her teachers. Cultivated 
men all over the country know full well that there is much in her educational 
history that is instructive and inspiring. No chapter in the admirable 
volume which your distinguished jurist, Judge Coolcy, has contributed to 
"The Commonwealth Series" is likely to be read with more interest uiid 
admiration than the one entitled, "The State provides for universal educa- 
tion." At least such has been my own experience. Allow me, therefore, 
Mr. President, to congratnlate you and the Michigan teachers gathered in 
this annual convention, on the just fame that your State has won in the 
broad field of educational enterprise. 

When the call to this meeting reached me, I was watching the ripples in 
the educational journals caused by one of the boldest and frankest educa- 
tional utterances that 1 have read for many a day, viz. : the short address 
made by President Elliot, of Harvard University, at the annual dinner of 
the Schoolmasters' Club of Boston, at the end of Oi-tober; and it occurred 
to me that I might render jou a small service by making it the subject of 
my own discourse. President Elliot's abilities, position, policy, and courage 
of his opinions always give importance to what he says on educational 
matters. Perhaps I have not made the happiest selection of a theme; but 
you will at least remember that in the commonwealth of American education 
we have no tribunal as a bench of judges, to pass authoritatively on ques- 
tions ; no digests of opinions or reports of cases that settle causes and prevent 
further argument. On the contrary, causes are always open to him who 
chooses to argue them. No doubt we make foolish oxperimcnts in conse- 
quence; hut these are not so costly in the end as it would bo to close causes 
to discussion, and to settle questions by referring them to registered wisdom. 
Moreover, the spirit of our large educational gatherings is so catbolii-, and 
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the range of ability, culture, and experience represented in them bo consid- 
erable, tliat almost any topic, even if it touches edncatioD only indirectly, is 
pretty eure to awaken interest. 

Tho character of President Elliot's thinking on education, and the policy 
that he has pursued at Harvard, are so well understood that, in the begin- 
ning, I need only say this in general — each distinct point in his address ia an 
outcropping of his favorite principle of election and comprctiGusion. In 
discussing those points 1 shall often pass beyond the limits of n-hat he has 
aaid, to consider related questious. This is the paragraph in which Presi- 
dent Elliot states and combats what he calls the "Calvinistic theory" of 
education : 

"At a meeting of teachera which I attended last week, a diHtinguiahed man bunt out 
with a complt'tely irrelevant statement that nothing was good for training tliat was not 
hard. Now, I want to saj that the view which ascribes usefulness to mental exercise 
only when it is repulsive and distasteful to the scholar, needing a dead-lift of the will, 
is to mj thinking the absolute opposite of the truth with regard to mental training. No 
subject is good for the training of a child four jears old, or twelve, or eigliteen, in 
which the chad or youth is not capable of achieving Something, capable even nf decided 
success, and of winning that enjoyment and Batisfaction which come with achievement 
and success. If we woul 1 divide subjects into proHtable and unprofitable we must, I 
believe, always put in the prolllable class those subjei^ts wluch tbe boy enjoys, and in 
the unprofitable class those subjects for which he has no capacity and in pursuit of 
which Jie gets no enjoyment. A subject is good for a child precisely in proportion to 
his liking for it, or in other words to bis taste and capacity for it. " * 

In tho outset we should boldly mark one capital distinction that much 
current writing and talking on educational and kindred topics tend to con- 
fuse, viz: Work ia not play. Ingonious essayists and lecturers sometimes 
almost delude us into believing, at least for tbe moment, that tliey arc, or 
may be made, the same thing. They both involve activity, work commonly 
more than play ; but they differ in the ends to which the activity is directed, 
and in the mental attitude of those who put it forth. Work is an act, or a 
series of acta, in the line of one's occupation or duty; play ia resting from 
each acts. The synonyms of the one word are "labor," "toil," "employ- 
ment;" of the other, "pleasure," "amusement," "diversion." Work ia 
girding up the powers for serious eSort; pluy is their relaxation, at least their 
diversion from ordinary pursuits. "The end of work," says Aristotle, "is 
to enjoy leisure." Both work and play appear in a well-ordored life ; both 
have disciplinary value; both are related, though in quite different ways to 
education; however, my present object is not to assign to each its precise 
sphere or nicely to determine their relations, but to emphasize the fact that 
neither one can be made to answer the purposes of tho other. 

In edncating children the attempt has sometimes been made to put work 
in the place of play, and somotimea the attempt to put play in the place of 
work ; and it would be hard to say which has led to the greater failure. The 
first attempt is the blunder of practical teachers only, tho second is the 
blunder both of teachers uijd of writers on educational tlieory. So sober u 
man as .lohn Locke not only proposed to combine instruction and sport, but 
enid nothing like work should be laid on children; the great use and skill of 
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a teacher in the case of bhihII children being, be affirmed, to make all a 
OB he can.* 

No doubt play eomes before work in the order of deyelopment; nq doubt 
children learn a good manj useful things in their sports; do doubt the 
kindergarten has a message for the primary teacher; but failnre will in the 
end attend every attempt to make the school room a play room and the 
course of study a series of games. Even in a school where the aim is to 
teach only through aransementa, children divide the exercises eet for them 
into two classes, making work of some and play of others. Moreover, if it were 
possible to clothe all work in the habit of play it would not answer the ends 
of complete discipline. John Maynard did not think it play when, in smoke 
and flame, he stood at his wheel until burnt to a crisp. The sentry does 
not think it play as, in cold and storm, he paces his weary beat at midnight, 
keeping watch over the sleeping urmy that has been given to him in trust. 
The nurse, who, in hospital or home, watches alone over her feverish and 
delirious patient in the small hours, does not think it play. Nor, again, 
does the pilot, the sentry, or the nurse learn his fortitude and devotion spin- 
ning tops, flying kites, or playing lawn-tennis. To he sure tops and kites 
and tenuis have their place, but the ability to gird up Ihe powers of the 
body and the mind for supreme efforts, or even for common efforts, come 
from a different regimen. It woe in a thorough school that St. Paul learned 
to say, " For necessity is laid upon me," And we may be very certain that 

" The meekest of salats will flnil etem work to do," 
no matter whether " the day of the Lord is at hand " or not. 

It may be replied that men sometimes find their "plaj-spells" in severe 
exertions of a particular kind, as solving problems in mathematics or physics. 
Such declarations are often to be understood rhetorically. Still it must bo 
eaid that long application to given things may produce a second nature that 
speaks a very dilTcrent voice from the first nature. Work may become a 
disease. Lord Chief Justice Ellenburough sat on the bench until he said the 
greatest pleasure of his life was to hear Follett, then a young barrister, argue 
a point of law. Again groat interest in a subject, and great enthusiasm in 
its pursuit makes it attractive and pleasant. We read that " Jacob served 
seven years for Rachel and they seemed to him but a few days, for the love 
be had to her." But plain, unsophisticated common sense holds work and 
play antithetical. Even so devoted and resolute a lover as Jacob would 
have preferred to win his bride in an easier way than serving seven years as a 
herdsman. 

Now, I do not charge President Elliot with confusing work and play- Such 
confusion is not necessarily involved in .anything that he says; but so much 
such confusion exists, that a bold delineation of the two kingdoms seemed a 
proper preinde to taking up his real point. 

The President tells ua, in effect, that studies should be made interesting 
and easy, school pleasant and attractive. This is indeed very valuable advice. 
The unpleasant associations that still cling around the words " pedagogue '* 
and "master" are survivals of that period in educational history when it 
was common to make school studies exceedingly hard, school discipline 
exceedingly severe, and school life exceedingly forbidding. The " Cah-inistic 
theory " was then in its glory. What is left of this regimen is now passing 
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away so rapidly that we need to give much more attention to what is taking'^ 
itii place than wo do to hastening its passage. 

The child haa a spontaneous natnrethat should be harnessed to studies and ] 
■to the whole work of life. Automatic attention is that state of the mind in J 
*hich its energy ia given to a thing from some native affinity or attraction; 
Volitional attention, that state in which its energy is given by an act of choice, i 
■trhe development of volitional attention ie one of the highest results of dis- 
cipline. Now in training the child the spontaneous attention must be ral- 
lied to the support of the volitional, which is weak or rather does not at first 
exist at all; but as time goes on the volitional attention should grow and 
ieoonie more ind more independent of the spontaneous. Humor has been 
likened to the lever by means of which we raise great weights with a small 
•force. Love and enthusiasm are also powerful motors. There is a large 
Buggestton for the teacher in the fact that a little boy who complains bitterly 
of the wearinesa of walking will, when put astride of his grandfather's cane, 
A&d tohl that it is a horse, scamper away all forgetful of his own bitter com- j 
plaints. But somewhat of life consists of walking when one is weary, and j 
BO boy is fitted for life who cannot walk. The child should indeed be led 
to the hard by the way of the easy; but the man has no real training or 
character who cannot, on due occasion, collect his powers to do a multitude 
f>f things that he considers hard and disagreeable. The spontaneous pow- 
ers keep ua alive in infancy, aud death comes when they wholly fail us; but 
the highest end of education is the fullest development of the judgment, lbs i 
moral sense, and the will. Hitch the spontaneous forces to your wagon by | 
all means; but if you hare no other horses, do not be surprised when yoa | 
find that you drivea " balky " team. 

Drawing nearer to President Elliot, it is not true that nothing is good for J 
training which is not hard; but it is true that no training is complete which J 
rdoes not involve much severe and vigorous labor. It is not true that mental 1 
'exercise is useful only when it is repulsive and distasteful, needing a dead- 
lift of the will ; but it is true that a good many such " lifts " have to be j 
made, and the child must bo got ready for them by lifting. It is true that , 

I subject is good for the training of a child in which the child is not 
O&pahle of achieving something, and of enjoying the achievement ; but it is 
Dot true that a subject is always good for him in the long run, in proporttoo 
to his present capacity and liking for it. Sometimes it is the case that a 
child, or older pupil, who has small capacity for a subject, and finds little « 
bleasure in its pursuit, develops, through application and study, great oapac- I 
ty aud pleasure. After they have passed the rudiments of learning, ' 
diildren should not be kept long at subjects for which, under skillful teach- 
ing, they have a positive aversion; nor, on the other hand, should the 
' ;e of these studies he left to their caprices and whims. Things should 
Bot be made hard that are by nature easy. There is no reason in blocking 
^"le way to granimatiea) analysis with a cart-load of nomenclature; or ia J 
sighing down the solution of a simple example in mental arithmetic with J 
k ponderous formula. There is no excuse for retaining in text-books the I 
irtificial distinctions and antiquated methods often found in them. The | 
iritbmeties, for example, should not be museums for hanging up on exhi- 
Itition -'applications " that have disappeared from business, it indeed thej 1 
rere over known there. But there is a difference between real life and I 
raining after all. In real life it is best to accomplish results with the | 
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smalleBt experimentiye power, io the quiokost way conaistoiit with thorough- 
ness ; but in nursery and in the school this is not always the case. The child 
that can be carried quickly and easily ouross the room must learn to walk 
across it. Pupils must learn algebraical methods by first solving problems 
that they could more easily solve by ajithmetical methods. Astronomers do 
not now, like Sir Isaac Newton, use the Greek geometry in making their 
computations; • but the mathematical student ueeds the discipline and the 
logical forms of the Greek geometry nevertheless. Moreover, we only destroy 
the child morally by keepiug him forever shut up in a glass case ; we should 
rather equip him with sound principles, good habits, healthful appetites 
and desires, pure affections, and right purposes, and then allow liim to be 
aabjected to trial and testing. Further, trial and testing are essential to the 
production of that very equipment. In a word, my whole contention is, 
that the child must be brought, progrossivttly of course, to measure his full 
powers with the labors and diHiculties of life. 

My reason for dwelling so long on this point is my conviction that nowhere 
along the long line of educational discussion is there greater need of clear 
ideas, We forget sometimes that the end of teaching is not to place certain 
information in the mind of the pupil in the easiest way, but rather to see 
that is it retained and assimilated, and that the mind a>id character are 
strengthened by the process. Partly in this forgetful noss, and partly in our 
haste to hurry children along, lies the explanation of some of the character- 
istic features of our schools. Books are not taken away from children, but 
they are not given the chance that they need to study them ; while teachers, 
with their " new educations," " natural methods," and " oral instruction," 
fill the children up with knowledge and at the same time destroy mental 
character. Perhaps I should remark that this is true only in a relative sense. 
It is quite generally asserted by high-school teachers, who have had a 
lengthened experience, for example, tliat their pupils are not the independent 
workers that they were fifteen or twenty years ago. An old lady familiarly 
called "grandma" was a patient lu a hospital for the insaue over which a 
friend of mine presided as superintendent. She resolutely refused to swallow 
food, and for two whole years fed herself only once in the natural way. She 
would place the feeding pipe in her throat, and hold the bowl of milk or 
broth in her liands, while the attendant throw the liquid into her stomach 
with a pump. One day the doctor said, "Grandma, don't you think it 
would be better if you would eat this food yourself?" "Oh, no," she 
answered, "this is so much easier!*' With alt his mistakes in educational 
matters, John Stuart Mill certainly understood the great educational trun- 
Bition of his times when he wrote: 

" I do not believe that bojs can be induced to apply theniselvca with vigor, and, what 
Is eo much more difficult, perseverance, to dry and irkdome studies by the sole force of 
perHuasion and soft words. Much must be done, and much miint be learned, by 
childrea, for which rigid discipline and knowa Uability to puniabineDt are indisjM! usable 
as means. It is, no doubt, a very laudable effort in modern teachiag to render as luuch 
aa piJSBlble of what the young are required to learn, easy and interesting to them. But 
when this principle ii pushed to the length of not requiring them to learn aaythiiig bat 
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what has been made easy and interesting, one of the chiel' objects of education is 
BBcriHced. I rejoice in the decline of the old brutal and tjrannical ejstera of teaching, 
which, however, did succeed in enforcing habits of application: Init the new, aa it seenta 
to me, is training up a race of men who will be incapable of doing anything which is 
diaagreeable to them."* 

Mr. Mill even said: "A pupil from which nothing ia over demanded 
which he cannot do. never does all he can." 
^^Tbis is President Elliot's eecond paragraph: 

" This idea 1 Icnow, if carried out thoroughly, rona directly counter to another very 
common idea — namely, that there is a considerable number of subjects whic:h every- 
body ought to know. Now, the longer I live, the greater experience and wider oheer- 
vatiou I have, the more I settle to the conviction that there is no one tiling that a lib- 
erally educated mait inu«f know. In arithmetic, for example, what atunibhtig blocks 
to children are least oammon multiple and greatest uommoa divisor; but wo have all 
discovered that common people have no use for either of these matters. And so on 
throughout much of achool education. It is not at ^1 necessars for everybody to know 
what air is made of, where tlie River Charles rises, how the pump draws water, or the 
names of the stars, or of any of the kiuga of Egypt. Not one of these things ia in the 
elighteat degree essential to a liberal education. Hence the notion that there ia a cer- 
tain number of aubjecLs which everybody should know, ought never to be allowed to 
interefere with or counteract the general principle that the best training for every 
individual lies in the pursuit of thoea subjects for whicli ho is best fit and which he 
enjoys." 

ITufortnnately, thia langnage is not iis cleur aa could ho desired. Fn one 
sentence the President denice " thab there is a considorahle number of Bub- 
iecfs which everyhody ought to know,"* thereby apparently admitting by 
implication that there are some eiicb subjects; and in the next sentence he 
aflfrmii "that there ia no one thing tliat u liberally ediicnted man mtrst 
know." The denial and the admiaaion can be harmonized only by holding 
that the term "thing" a])plics to a single fact or object, and is not tho 
eamc as a "anhject" or branuh of knowledge. But wc- are cut olT from 
making this distinction by the last sentonce, where what bus before been 
affirmed of "thing" is uHirnied of "subject." Apparently, then, the 
I*reaident of Harvard desires us to understand him in the moat absolute 
aensc; there ie no thing or eubjocL which » liberally ediicntcd mnn need 
know. 'I'his ia a surrender of reading, writing, and arithmetic, unless, in- 
deed, wc are lo suppose that these are instruments or methods for learning 
things and subjects, and not such themselves, which seems a forced can- 
st ruction. 

One's view of the whole paragraph will depend somewhat upon tho sense 
that he attaches to the expression "a liberally educated man,'' a topic that 
I set uside for the present. No one ca,a fairly claim that such a nmii must 
know the elements of the air. the source of Charles river, the action of a 
pump, the names of tho stars, or the names of the kings of Egypt. Hut tho 
real qnestion is this: What is a liberally educated man's relation to the 
great departments of knowledge to which these facta belong, — to chemistry, 
geography, physics, astronomy, and history!' Admit for sake of argument, 
" that the best training for every individual lies in tbu pursuit of those sub- 
jects for which he is best fitted," provided we can only find that out; bat 
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aince it is a fact that Bpecial talents do not ordinarily declare themfleives at 
the age of ten or twelve, how are we going to make that discovery? The 
boy of those ages is quite apt to have a stock of whims and notions of hia 
own; moreover, what he enjoys depends largely upon association and habit; 
and we cannot relegate his studies to the court of notion and enjoyment. 

But let UB hear tlie President again: 

" There IB another principle which we should bear in mind, though it runs counter 
to geoerallj accepted ideas, viz: that uniEomut}' iu intellectual trainiug ia never to be 
regarded as an advantage, but as an evil from which we cannot completely escape. We 
have lately heard a great deal about "keeping step" aa a valuable part of public Bcbool 
training: but I do not know a more unfortunate figure to use with regard to education. 
Even in militarj movements, if troopa want to get anywhere, they never keep step. A 
large school is almost neceesarily a kind of averaging machine. But we should dlwaya 
bear in mind that though this averaging may be in some measure necessary, it is a 
oeceeaary evil. All would admit that it would be an ineffable loos to mankind if the 
few great men were averaged with the millions of common people, — if by the averaging 
proceea the world had lost such men as Faraday and Aicassif. Hamilton and Webciier. 
Oladstone and Cavour. But do we equally well understand that when ten bright, 
promising children are averaged with ninety slow, inert, ordinary children, a very seri- 
ous loss is inflicted, not only upon those ten, but upon the conununitv in which the one 
hundred children are to grow up. There is a serious and probably an irreparable loss 
caused by the averaging of the ten with the ninety children. Therefore, I say that 
uniformity in education all along the line is an evil which we should always be endeav- 
oring to counteract by picking out the brighter and better children, and helping them 
en by every means in our power." 

Ifo other paragraph in the addresfi is so eiasperating to public school 
teachers as this one, and no other is so deserving of their attention. But 
putting aside our resentment at being talked at in this manner, we should 
candidly inquire what there is in this matter of uniformity and averaging. 

Id a sense a large public school ia " a kind of averaging machine." But 
the world is full of such machines, and we need not be over-afraid of them. 
A national literature, no matter how rich and varied, is an averaging 
machine. It teuda to produce a certain mental homogeneity, a certain type 
of culture that is more or less distinct from all other cultures. The Anglo- 
American is not reared on the literature of Italy or Persia, and would not be 
Anglo-American if he were. The Christian Church, in the broadest histor- 
ical sense, is an averaging machine ; and bo, in a much closer sense are the 
state churches of Kurope and the Christian denominations of Amer- 
ica. One does not need to be a theologian to trace the line of delimita- 
tion separating the Christian church from all other churches, us the Jewish, 
the Mafaommedan, or the Buddhist. The Christian denominations rest upon 
certain doctrinal uniformities and certain spiritual cultures, which uniform- 
ities and cuUurei they tend powerfully to perpetuate, Non -conformity is 
the loose-fitting name of a multitude of British sects; but it nevertheless 
marks off some very definite beliefs or non-beliefs which those sects hold in com- 
mon. Colleges and universities are averaging machines; their function 
being to provide society with lilrerally educated men, who, even when the 
name is held in a sense loose enough to please President Elliot, have some- 
thing in common. Republican government and absolute monarchy are aver- 
aging machines, each tending to produce its own type of citizen or subject. 
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Nay, civil eocietj itself, the very civilization of which we booat, is an averag- 
ing machine; it ia plainly divided from barbarous or savage society, and 
tends to cettain nniform results. Certainly in this broad sense, large pub- 
lic schools, and small public' sehoola, and bcIiooIs of all kinds are averaging 
machines. Moreover, they should be such machinea. The name may offend 
ns by its suggestion of mechanical rather than vital or organic proceaaes, but 
we need not hesitate to admit the fact. Hence if President £Iliot speaks 
absolutely when he says that uniformity in intellectnal training is never an 
advantage, and that averaging is a necessary evil, I cannot agree with him ; 
but probably he does not speak in that way. So far, then, there is no room 
for a quarrel. 

But this is neither the kind of "averaging" nor the kind of " uniformity " 
that President Elliot means. He has in his mind a process that ignores the 
individuality of children, kills originality, rounding off the sharp knobs of 
genius and character, and thereby accomplishes two things — turning out a 
type of tamely nniform men and women, and losing to the world its Fara- 
days and Agaasizs, its Hamiltons and Websters, its Gladstones and Cavoura. 
I do not share the fear that there ia great danger of the potential great men. 
of the future being spoiled in this way, but there ia such a thing as over- 
averaging. Mr. Bagehot says civilization consists of two elements, custom 
and change, legality and progress. " Law, rigid, definite, concise law is tho 
primary want of early mankind." This is the " cake of custom," or " the 
preservative habit," with which civil society everywhere begins. Then 
comes progress and variety; "getting out of a fixed law," "breaking the 
cake of custom," "breaking through the preservative habit, and reaching 
something better."" Both theory and history prove that the second of these 
steps is much the more difficult of the two. Asia is full of arrested civilisa- 
tions. Witness China that once had a promising civilization, but that for 
thousands of yeara has stood still, wholly unable to break the tough cake of 
custom that antiquity baked. The averaging machine baa there done its 
perfect work. We talk of the "average American," having in mind a 
certain vague type of man, and not venturing to point out as such any 
individual in the throng who jostle us on the street; but in Pekin, if I 
understand the matter rightly, you can safely point to almost any passer-by 
with, "That ia the average Chinaman." 

Once more, there may or there may not be a suggestion in the fact that the 
Chinese averaging machine is in the hands of the schoolmaster; in no other 
country in the world have the teacher, the school, and literary studies been 
BO powerful in moulding the national character and life. 

It is this excess of uniformity — this over-averaging — that President Elliot 
complains of, and that we all need to watch with fear and trembling. There 
is a certain danger of its appearance in schools of all kinds; other things 
being equal, more danger in large acbools than in small ones, and in systema 
of schools than in single schools. Many teachers do over-emphasize — and 
the majority of teachers are more or leas likely to over-emphasize—" keep- 
ing atep." To compare the public schools with other schools might be 
thought invidious, and to speak in quantitative terms of any school is 
impossible ; hut I am free to aay, for one, that President Elliot has in hta 
remarks on "averaging" pointed out one place where public schoolmen 
need to keep the danger signal all the time flying. 
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Men offor to our observation li grent variety of talents and tastes. In his 
late address at .lohna Hopkins University, Archdeacon Farrar said: 

"The minils of men differ radically. Some men, like mj friend Uie late Dean 
Stanley, are interesteil in the nature and thought of man; others breathe mOEt freely in 
regions of the abstract. Charles Barwin said that at school he had learned nothing 
with the exception of that which he had taught himself by private experiments in 
chemistry, and when the head inadter discovered him, instead of enr^uraging bini, he 
reproached him before all the form with being a "poco currente," which he thooght a 
dreadful name. St. Bernard is so dead to outer impressions that he travels all day 
along Lake Geneva and then asks where the lake is, while Linntens is so sensitive to the 
beauties of nature that when he beholds a promontory standing boldly forth and teem- 
ing witli beauty, he cannot help falling upon his kneee and thanlcing God for snch a 

What educational problems do these examples suggest! But every man of 
much reading can readily parallel them, even if he cannot state them in as 
choice language. Sir Walter Scott took no interest in the regular school 
studies, and was voted a dunce by the masters; but he had a passion for the 
antiquities, history and minstrelsy of Scotland, and finally became the great 
chivalric poet and historical romancer of the century. A. much commoner 
case is such as this: A boy vho does nothing in school but make trouble, has 
a taste for drawing and mechanical contrivance ; he spends the time that the 
teacher wants him to bestow on geography and grammar in making pictures 
and toy machinery, and at last blossoms out, to the surprise of everybody, an 
architect or inventor. 

But the variety of character is greater than the variety of intellect. The 
sensibility and the will present to the educator more, and more difficult, 
problems than the understanding. Children's minds have been compared to 
combination locks; if you have the "combination " you can enter at once; 
if you have not no pounding on the door will give you entrance. Sometimes 
the combination is simple and easy, and then again complex and difficult. 

Now our problem is to adapt the schools to this variety of mind and 
nature. Averaging of some sort begins at once. One hard thing to manage 
is the course of study; the work assigned in the grades must not be 
measured by the ability of the brightest nor again of the dullest scholars. 
The problem confronts us again in the examinations and promotions. Then 
the teacher question brings it up in a still more trying form. Some teachers 
can rise and fall through two or three octaves, some through one octave, 
some are conHned to a single note. In government and moral control it is 
even worse, since the average teacher has less power to discipline than she 
has to instruct. One teacher reports a pupil stubborn, another says he is 
quite manageable. One teacher soothes the boy who is bristling like the 
fretful porcupine, another rnffles him and maks him more fretful. In some 
schools you will always find more or less irritation and friction ; troublesome 
boys who pass into others disappear frftm sight like icebergs drifting towards 
the torrid zone. We have difficulty in accounting for these differences in 
teachers. Even the most skillful analysts of character fail us. They mention 
"good sense," "sympathy," and several other common qualities, and then 
pass off into vagueness — "native tact," "subtile influence," and "indefin- 
able quality." Most unfortunately, where the teacher should be fullest of 
resources, the most vicious averaging is done. Again, women are more 
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Bkillful than men in finding the mind and heart combinations of small chil- 
dren, and this is why they make the beat primary teachera. 

I am familiar with the manner in which the regulation achoolmaeter put8 
aside such examples as those just presented. He says they are "excep- 
tional," and declares, what is true enough, that, as a rule, the boys and girls 
who do well in school do well in other places ; but the question arises whether 
the child that cannot go at the common pace but has a pace of his own — the 
boy who is separate and apart, and ia therefore called "queer," or "odd," or 
"strange," receives the attention that is his due. Should such a boy aa 
Walter Scott or Charles Darwin or Humphrey Davy appear in the schools of 
Detroit, Chicago, or Cleveland, would he find any room, or would ho be 
driven out by the established regimen? I shall not answer my own question, 
but will say that sometimes it seems to me we have in the schools a case of 
"arrested development." The graded school movement haa done great 
things for education; it has brought system and order out of chaos; it has 
created custom and legality, but the question of individual adaptation asd 
progress has not been fully solved. The "cake of custom " has been baked, 
but not fully "broken." This is my excuse for offering some remarks on 
this point of a more definitely practical character. 

1. President Elliot does not exaggerate the value to the world of its 
great men ; nor is his solicitude for the ten brightest children in a hundred 
misplaced. He was right when he wrote in an Atlantic Monthly essay ten 
years ago : 

" We Americans are eo used to weighing multitudes and being ruled bj majoritie* 
that we are apt to underrate the potential influeoce of individuals. Yet we Icuow that 
Agassiz's word about a fossil fish justly outweighed the opiniOD of the wliole human 
race besides; that Ton Moltke is worth great armies to Ocrnuinj; that a few pages of 
poetrj about Blavery and freedom hj Longfellow, Lowell, and Whittier, have had the 
profouiideat effect upon the public fortunes ot this country during the past thirty years; 
that the religions of the world have not been the combined work of multitudes, but 
have been accepted from individuals. We must not be led by our averages and our 
majorities to forget that one life may be more precious than other niilUons; that one 
heroic character, one splendid genius, may well be worth more to humanity than mul- 
^tudea 



But it does not seem possible to make very full provision for the highest 
abilities in schools of any kind. The fact is, the men who have them move 
in aii orbit, and with an impetus of their own. In discussing the scale of 
merit among men who obtain mathematical honors at Cambridge University, 
Mr. Galton speaks of the enormous differences of power that the examina- 
tions reveal. One year the senior wrangler obtained 9432 marks, the man 
who stood at the bottom of the same honor list only 309. Galton states the 
ratio of abilities as 30 or 3S to one. That is, the senior wranglers are able to 
grapple with subjects thirty or thirty-two times as difficult as the men who 
come in lowest on the lists. And yet he insists that in the examinations, 
the best men do not have a fair chance, owing to the large amount of time 
that is taken up in the mechanical labor of writing.* Now how are these 
extraordinary men to be educated? I can see but one possible answer, — 
they must, for the most part, get what they want in extra school work. 
What they want is great teachera who can guide them in these studies. 
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B IB wfaal Dr. Brunnow did for Watson at Ann Arbor, It is not prac-' 
tieable to bring the brighteet pupiU in a public school grade together in 
clat-ses by themselves ; the different claases of pupils within the grade, must, 
for the time, work on together; but wlien we succeed in gearing the public 
library to the public school the best pupils can pour their snrplna power into 
literuture. It may be replied that the best pupils arc apt to be the nervoua 
and precocious ones, who should not be crowded, which is true in a measure ; 
but there are other pupils of superior ability and strength who can do more 
than the allotted measure of work. 

3. A good teacher can do a great deal of this differential work within the 
echool. Here I fear teachers do not always understand their business. At 
the beginning of a term a class is graded, and the teacher perhaps thinks 
that she should keep it graded. Not at all ; it is her duty to ungrade the 
sohool as quickly and thoroughly as possible. " Even classes " may be very 
easy to handle, but they indicate only average teaching. English fox-hunt- 
era think it a great merit in a pack of bounds to run in so close a body that 
a bed blanket will cover them, but teachers should not think their schools 
" packs, " By " ungrading " the school I do not mean that the children are 
always to be promoted out of the class, though that is sometimes best; I 
rather mean that estra work may be furnished in school or out of school to 
those who are able and anxious to do it. This would, in reality, be putting 
two or three courses in the one course: imperia in imperio. 

Z. To provide elective studies in lower grade schools is impracticable. 
The studies of those grades are fundamental in character as well as in name, 
and the children, with the esceptions soon to be made, must be held to 
them. But you will often find boys who have no taste and no ability for gram- 
mar, for example, but are good readers, good anthmetioians, good geog- 
raphers, and are full of general information into the bargain. To refuse 
promotion to such a boy, particularly if his stay in school will be short, is an 
injustice. The same is true of the girl who succeeds in everything but 
arithmetic. But I shall be told that there are indolent pupils, and pupils 
who have dislikes for particular studies, and that these will also ask for 
promotion when they fail. This difficulty is not an imaginary one; but I 
reply, that I would promote none on this score who have not also been suc- 
cessful in nearly all the studies. Moreover, the refusal to do justice to one 
class of pupils because another and a different class will make trouble, while 
it must sometimes be done, perhaps, is most emphatically a vicious averaging 
process. Again, there are pupils who never master the work of any grade 
beyond the fourth or fifth ; they absorb " so much " of a subject and never 
absorb any more ; and, when the point of saturation is reached, they should 
be moved along. Of course such pupils cannot be carried through the 
schools and graduated; fortunately for the management, however, they gen- 
erally disappear before graduation day comes. Perhaps I shall be asked, 
"Row much would you yield at these various points?" That ouestion 
cannot be answered iu quantitative terms. What I mean is, I would indi- 
vidualize the cases and deal with them as they arise. 

But one side of uniformity and averaging President Elliot did not touch 
upon. It was left to Prof. Harris, of Andover. to discuss at that now 
famous dinner, the subject of "order." He is reported as having said: 
"Order is not heaven's first law; order is the law of a small mind — of an 
imitative, mechanical mind. Order, as a law, reminds one of a Dntoh 
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garden, of rooms in a hotel with furnitare arranged exactly alike. Tliere is 
a vast distance between order and disorder where variety may appear." We 
need not weigh these words one by one, or as a whole, iiut it is dcBirable to 
think the important subject of order out to the end, 

The common saying that order is not an end but a means is perfectly true. 
The same may be said of education itself, though in a different sense. Order 
is proximate to edncation, edncation to life. A certain kind and amount of 
order is essential to intellectual education; there must be attention and ap- 
plication to the objects of study. Migratory tribes never become highly 
civilized; bodies of men must, as a whole, become fixed and permanent bo- 
fore they can really enter on the march of mental and moral progress. A 
similar condition attends the education of the individual pupil. Then order 
has an important moral bearing. Regularity, punctuality, industry, and 
obedience, all requiring much self-control, are prominent features of public 
schools as now organized and conducted; how important they are as moral 
virtues no reading and thinking man has an excuse for not understanding, 
since Dr. W, T. Harris gave them this rank and dignity, first in ouo of his 
St. Louis reports', and afterwards in a report made to the National Council 
of Education, in 1S83. And this is one side of the case as fully as I need to 
present it : now for the ptr confra. 

Nothing in school management is easier than to overdo ■'order." Par- 
ticularly is this true in the cases of small children of American ancestry, 
with a tendency to nervousness. Every man of sense and observation will 
admit this the moment he reflects on their restless manner, their animal 
spirits, and their small power of physical self-control. Such children must 
have frequent physical exercises while the school hours are passing; also a 
good deal of liberty when engaged in work at their seats. They can- 
not be "trussed" like so many chickens. Such tests of school excel- 
lence as "you can hear a pin fall," or "a watch tick," are most 
unnatural, absurd, and tyrannical; human nature rebels against such re- 
pression. Reasonable order in the schoolroom must, for the moat part, be 
secured indirectly; it must come as the result of keen interest in, and close 
application to, the work. What is sometimes called " good order " does not 
always imply either interest in studies or a good school, since it may be 
secured by extreme repression; but interest and application are pretty 
certain to lead to good order. In other words, order should be largely 
spontaneous; in the long run, that teacher will best succeed in securing it 
who says little about it. Even grown persons who are consciously trying "to 
keep still " find it difficult to do so. How hard many find it to ait for a 
photograph! The boy whose business is to " bo quiet " is very certain to 
make a great deal of noise while about it. Moreover, a positive direction or 
order to "keep still." given to any assemblage, is likely to provoke nervous 
and muscular movements. Qreat audiences are as "still as death," not 
when the orator is descanting on order and stillness, but when he loses 
them and himself in his subject. Hence attempts to secure order should not 
be thrust too much into the faces of children. Wendell Phillips tells an 
anecdote of a judge who said to the crier of the court, " Mr. Crier, you are 
the noisiest man in court, with your everlasting shout of 'silence!' " So it 
is in some schools; the teacher with her sharp cries, "attention!" 
"position!" causes, directly and indirectly, more nervousness and confusion 
than all the school put together. I have heard children say, " I cannot keep 
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still in thai Bchool." But while the order of the achool shonld be mostly 
epontaneous, and therefore uiiconscions, I know full well that often the 
teacher must take a piipll, :ind even a aciiool, " in hand " and bring aboat 
the desired result by direct means. 

But there is another view of the subject, second to no other in importance. 
A good teacher must poaseas two great qualities — the power to govern or 
manage, and the power to iustruct and develop the child. That the second 
of these is the greater power is as clear as that the first is often more highly 
valued. Unfortunately, there are teachers of good abiliticH, excellent char- 
acter, fine education, "apt to teach," and of admirable influence on mind 
and heart, who are not gifted — some are even weak — as managers. In time 
they may establish their influence in the school, but they cannot walk into 
the room and command order with a nod or a wave of the hand. 8!:ill more 
unfortunately, there are other teachers who have large power to manage, 
but are very poor and weak in intellectual and moral qualities. These 
teachers, often coarse and ruling by mere animal dominancy, can "nod" 
and "wave" children into enforced subjection, but they succeed indiffer- 
ently in the great ends for which the school e.tists, I am fully aware that 
a certain amount of control is essential to good instruction, and that a 
teacher who cannot govern, no matter how admirable a person she may be, 
is a failure; but it has often seemed to me unfortunate that, nine times in 
ten, the visitor or the superintendent, on visiting a school, especially if the 
teacher be a new one, is first struck by the order and afterwards by the in- 
struction. Then five or ten minutes often suffices the experienced observer 
to tell whether the school is managed or not, while repeated visits, some of 
them protracted ones, are necessary to ascertain what is the character of the 
instruction along all the lines of school work. Particularly is this true in 
the upper grades, where the work is widely differentiated. These theoret- 
ical views, together with some observation, lead me to two conclusions which, 
however, at root are but one: that the superintendent, the school board, 
and even the whole community, are pretty certain to over-value the man- 
aging teacher as compared with the developing teacher; and that iu our 
public schools generally too much attention is given to order as compared 
with instruction. And still a teacher must govern to a degree or she cannot 
develop. 

This group of topics which has detained us so long, may be dismissed with 
these additional remarks: That the public school system of a large city, 
with its grades, courses of study, teachers, supervisors, etc., is necessarily 
complicated, and more or less muchinelike; that it may easily be made a 
deadening, repressive, and oppressive machine; and that educational bigots 
and sciolists will be sure to prostitute it to these ends. No other schools 
call for more intelligent teachers and supervision. It was once said of a 
great national church that abounded in mechanical elements: "When once 
this vast organization, with its minuteness of ritual, ceased to be constantly 
vivified by the breath of prophecy often passing over it, like a divine whirl- 
wind, to shake its entire fabric, its tendency was to petrify into immobility." 
Something like this will happen to the public schools almost the very hour 
that they cease to feel the vivifying breath of public discussion. 

Eicept a few sentences on the history of the educational profession. Pres- 
ident Elliot devotes the remainder of his address to the problem of moral 
education. So far as I have observed, his views on this subject have at- 
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tractod more attention, and called out severer condemnation, tban on any 
other subject that ho handled at the Boston dinner. The paragraph is a. 
lengthy one, hut it will relieve the tedium of my own discourse: 

" Another pnint I wish to mentioD is that we shall never get what we need from our 
educational inBtitutiona if we trj to put them on a purely secular basis. It seems to 
me that during the last twenty-five or thirtj jeaia there has been a relative decline in 
the intellectual and spiritual part of our National life. The material is getting too 
strong a hold of ub. Of tide decline one evidence may be seen in the very slow growth 
of our higher institutions of learning — a growth which by no meane beepa pace with 
the increase of our population. The very beet outcome of school life Is a taste for seri- 
oue and earnest reading, which will nourish in a hoy, as he grows up, tus intellectual 
life. He need not be reading mathematics and theology ; he may read history, fiction, 
travels, biography, or even politics. But tliat taste tor reading, whatever ita kind may 
be, must be imptanteil at school ; and this object should be persistently kept in view 
from the primary school tip. It should be almost the supreme object of the teacher's 
ailorts. And yet there is another vital work to be done at school— the cultivation o( the 
love for beauty, goodness, and truth, and of the sense of duty and honor, Some say 
this can be done without the aid of religion. It never has t>een. How to combine a 
true religious and moral training with our present secular education is the great quee- 
tion of to-day. This problem had not arisen here sixty or seventy years ago ; for then 
our people were homogeneous, To-day they are heterogeneous. Germany, Austria, 
France, Belgium, and other countriee of heterogeneous population have solved this 
problem by combining various religious instructions with the public secular education ; 
tbe religious teachers belonging to diHerent denominations are admitted to the public 
schools at fixed times, and government appoints and pays the religious as it does the 
secular teachers. That is the only way out of the difficulty, and it is in accordance 
with the general policy of the American Governments, National and State, towards 
American churches. To-day I see growing up about us parochial schools — that i» 
Koman Catholic schools — which toko large numbers of children out of the public 
schools. That is a great misfortune : and the remedy surely is to admit Catholic 
inetmctors to teach Catholic cliildren in the public schools. The priest, tbe minister 
and the rabbi should all be employed to teach tbe children of their respective com- 
munions in the public school at the same hour, and each should be paid (or his service 
from the public treasury. All those who are strongly interested in the successful 
maintenance of our public school system will, 1 believe, eventually urge the adoption 
of tbe method I have described for providing moral and religious education at the pub- 
lic charge," 

President Elliot here asserts, in effect, that the American people have less 
mtcrest, relatively, in literature, science, philosophy, art. and religion, — 
that is in "the cultivation of the love for beauty, goodncHs, and truth, and 
o( the sense of duty and honor " than they had a generation ago; and that 
they are more absorbed in creature comforts and material well-being. 
Whether true or not, a multitude of facta can be brought forward to support 
this discouraging view. The worship of money appears to grow more 
and moro; the voice that cries for " practical education " in the mean and 
narrow seoao becomes louder and louder every year; and we seem in danger 
of forgetting that there is a life of art and sentiment, of beauty and rever- 
ence, within the life of money-earning and money- spending, which must ba 
led. The life is more than meat and the body than raiment. What 
Matthew Arnold calls " the remnant " must therefore contend earnestly for 

'eetness and light, remembering the counsel of Goethe: "Men are so 
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iDcltneil to content themselTes with what is common — the spirit and the 
eensca so eaeily ^ow dead to the impressions of the beautiful and perfect — 
that every one should study to nourish in his mind the faculty of feeling the 
best things by every method in his power. For no man can bear to be 
entirely deprived of auch enjoyments; it is only becanse they are not used 
to taste of what is excellent, that so many people take delight in silly and 
insipid things, provided they aro new. For this reason one onght every 
day at least to hear a pleasant song, read a good poem, see a fine picture, 
and, if it be possible, speak a few reasonable words," 

But the President makes a novel prescription for our ills when he recom- 
mends that the priest, the minister, and the rabbi shall be sent into the 
schools to teach the children morals and religion. In New England at the 
beginning of the century, when society was homogeneous, and the priest and 
the rabbi were almost unknown, the minister could do, and did do, with 
what results does not for the moment concern us, this very thing. It is also 
done in some continental countries to-day, no matter whether wisely or 
unwisely. But in the United States to-day the scheme is so chimerical that 
to propose it argues a failure to grasp the conditions under which public 
schools exist. First, such a programme could not be adopted without the 
united support of religious men and organizations. Secondly, it could be- 
carried only against the united and hitter opposition of the materialists and 
secularists jvho are so numerous and strong in the cities. Thirdly, the 
practical attempt to work the programme would make no end of strife and 
confusion both in the schools and in society. Moreover, back of all these 
difGculties lies the q'^ostion whether this scheme contemplates the right 
moral ideal. However that may be, we shall not, I imagine, again see the 
catechism in the school, and must try and solve the moral problem in some 
other way. 

It will be seen that President Elliot's prescription for the public schools 
is the hold proposition to carry into them his Harvard policy of eclecticism 
and comprehension. Having discussed his several points, ono by one, I wish 
now to offer a few remarks on the underlying principle. 

It is manifest to tho dullest that liberal education in this country is under- 
going a transition. Scholars of former times drew a sharp line between 
liberal education and professional or special education; the tendency now 
seems to be to obscure this line. Again, scholars formerly held that liberal 
education came from the pursuit of certain liberal studies or arts. When a 
boy went to college everybody knew as welt what " the liberal arts " were aa 
that the hoy went to pursue tbem. He studied the clagsical languages and 
mathematics mainly, but gave some attention also to philosophy, science, 
and rhetoric. In those days tho Republic of I^etterscould be easily bounded, 
what constituted its citizenship readily told. What is more, the Republic 
originally embraced all the general studies, and so was liberal in a very literal 
sense. But knowledge grew, and in time spread far beyond tho old boun- 
daries. Now came on a struggle between those who loved the old Hepublio 
and those who loved the new learning ; the question at issue being the eiten- 
sion of the citizenship. In this struggle those who stood for tradition have 
had the worst of it ; change has followed change until at Ann Arbor several 
courses of study, which begin to separate at the sophomore year, lead up to 
the first degree in arts, and at Harvard, all studies are elective after the first 
year, and the president contends for election from the very first. Some col 
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leges have made more changes, some fever, but all have made many; and 
the time has at length arriTed when to say a boy is at college conveys no 
definito idea of what he is doing. This change has been watched by those 
who stand for "the old studies" with much the same feeling that conaerv- 
ative Romans watched the extension of the Bomau citizenship until it 
embraced the whole Roman world. Hence arise the questions: Shall we go 
farther in the same direction? Will change follow change until the desig- 
nation "liberally educated " shall mean no more than that a man or woman 
has devoted several years to the successful cultivation of studies? * Are the 
liberally educated men of the future to have only the name in common? In 
a word, is theHepublit; of Letters to give place to the Empire of Knowledge? 
These questions are thrown out for suggestion, and not for answer. My 
own faith is conservative -liberal. While I never had any patience with that 
bigotry which denies the name of scholar to a man because he has not 
followed certain educational rubrics, and while I think nearly all of the 
recent changes are in the line of progress, I am not convinced that elective 
courses in college should spring from matriculation day and diverge more 
and more to graduation. Denying as I do that the average freshman is the 
fittest person to choose his own studies, I deny still more stoutly that the 
elective principle should be, or can be, carried through the public schools. 
TTndoubtedly considerable scope may be given to election in the high school ; 
but there is no place for it in primary and grammar schools, beyond the 
small one that I indicated in discussing uniformity and averages. All the 
pnpils should learn to read, spell, write, and should learn something of 
geography, arithmetic, and of their own language ; and this is substantially 
all that we accomplish in the primary and grammar grades. Education 
is simple and homogeneous in its earlier stages; and no matter what pursuits 
or profe.'fsions boys and girls follow in later life, they all need the rudinieuts 
of learning as a preparation. 

One thing more and I am done. More than anything else in the world, 
education is a question of men and women. No matter what important 
school question we raise, it soon passes into the concrete. Courses of study 
and methods of instruction lead quickly up to the question, "Who are to do 
the teaching and supervising?" All contemplated reforms resolve them- 
Belves into the teacher-question. Like other instrumeuta of vast power, the 
public school system may be greatly abused ; and whether it is or not will 
depend, in the first place, mainly on the intelligence, education, and devo- 
tion of teachers and supervisors. To aid in solving this problem, such asso- 
ciations as this exist, and such meetings as the present are held. I can 
leave with you no larger hope than this, that in your efforts to solve this 
problem you may meet your fullest expectations. 
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Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: The subject upon whioh your 
committee has aaked me to address you, is one which I regard of immense 
importance to the rising generation, and whioh, in its broader aspects, may be 
fairly considered as paramonnt to all others relating to the school life of the 

child. 

Sanitation in relation to the school, to students, in its fullest meaning, 
comprehends all that relates to the physical, mental and moral welfare of 
the individaal during that period of life especially devoted to educational 
training. I cannot attempt, however, in this brief paper, to cover the 
■whole of this broad and interesting field of thought, bat shall confine my 
remarks to those influences and conditions which have a direct relation to 
the physical well being of students, fully believing that the terse motto 
which the ancients inscribed upon their temples of letirning, "A sound mind 
in a sound body " is as thoroughly true in these degenerate days of high 
mental culture and low physical endurance, of morbid, nervous activity and 
slow digestion, as in those remote days when the apostles of the doctrine of 
mental dependence upon physical conditions were setting examples for all 
time in physical prowess and personal bravery, solving some of the most 
difficult problems in science and philosophy, and chiseling those unapproach- 
able masterpieces of art which have been the marvel of all succeeding ages. 

This question has also an important moral bearing. 

1. In the obligation to preserve in their integrity these masterpieces of 
the Divine Artist, our bodies, and 

a. In the intimate interdependence of our physical) mental and moral 
natures. 

The teacher who considers that his work is done when he has maintained 
good order in his school, listened to the recitations of his pupils, and givea 
them any necessary assistance in their tasks, has a very narrow conception 
of his duties and obligations as a trainer of youth. The school-going period 
is the most important of an individuaFs life. It is that in which his body 
is being developed, and his character formed. The importance of snrround- 
ing the child with proper mental and moral influences is unquestioned; but 
the necessity of giving equal attention to physical conditions does not re- 
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ceivo tlia attentioQ which its importance deserves. One who is familiar with 
the reBults of modern biological researches respecting the relation of mind 
and brain, and the intimate asBociatJOQ of vital ftinctions in the human 
body, will not question the statement that such conditions as affect the 
physical health of a child are equally as important in relation to his mental 
and moral welfare as to his physical vigor. 
The duty of every teacher as regards school sanitation requires, 

1. That he should use his best efforts to secure for his pupils the best poa- 
sible hygienic conditions while in the school-room. 

2. That he should give them such instruction in individual hygiene as, if 
followed, will prevent a large share of those bodily ailments which often 
serioasly interfere with their intellectnal advancement. 

The performance of the first part of this double duty will require the 
teacher to see that his school-room is well ventilated. An adequate supply of 
pure air is the first essential of vigorous, healthv life. A man may live weeks 
without food, and several days without water, but dies iu a few momentB 
when deprived of air. The natural instincts of a child crave an abundance 
of pure, untainted air. It is the stiSing, overheated atmosphere of the 
Bchool-room, filled with the poisonous products of respiration and skin exhala- 
tions which leads many children to dread the confinement of the claBS-room ; 
and often bo keen is this repngnance, it qnite overcomes every other consid- 
eration. Perhaps we are not doing more than justice to the student when 
we assign the physical longing for a breath of God's life-giving oxygen as a 
potent cause of truancy and absenteeism in young boys whose occasional 
holidays only serve to keep alive those natural instincts which a continuous 
life in the vitiated air of our stove-heated houses and crowded, unvcntilatod 
schooi-rooms, would effectually quench. Jean Paul, the honest champion of 
children's rights, used to sit by a knothole in the side of the crowded school- 
house, where his education was begun, for the purpose of enjoying tho 
luxury of an occasional whiff of unadulterated air; and he sometimes con- 
templated an escapade with some wandering party of gypsies or wood- 
cotters, from which he was only deterred by the fear that his sally for pure 
air would be misinterpreted as ingratitude toward his parents. Kc tells us 
how he longed for the opportunity of "fetching in cord-wood from the 
woods and splitting it into tho nicest, handiest pieces, carrying messages 
OTer the enow-covered mountains, and be back in half the time any one 
else could make the trip, do anything that would save me — not from my 
books, but from that glowing Moloch of a big stove, and that stifling, soal- 
stifling smell of our dungeon! " 

The foreign professor who called the school-rooms in one of our large 
cities " child-pens," was not guilty of gross exaggeration. I have seen many 
Bchool-rooms in which the air space allowed each pupil was less than two 
hundred cubic feet, only one-third the amount allowed the English soldier 
in barracks, and even lees than in the crowded tenement houses of London. 
Without the most efficient ventilation the air of such a room soon becomes 
exceedingly foul, and has a stupefying effect, which rondora impossible clear- 
ness of perception and retentiveness of memory, and inflicts as much actual 
damage upon the system as indulgence in mild narcotics capable of producing 
a similar effect. What teacher has not observed the increased mental activity 
aad brightness of students who have just come in from a few minutes' exer- 
cise in the open air after an hour and a half of confinement in the close at- 

"^here of the average school-room? 
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Several questions arise respecting the air supply of the school-room, which 
we should consider. 

1. How much air is needed? 

2. How may the needed air be obtained? 

3. How may a building constructed without reference to ventilation be 
efficiently ventilated? 

The first question we will answer by a little computation. 

Let us suppose that we have a school-room 36 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 
10 feet high. The cubic contents of such a room will be 10,600 feet. In a 
crowded school building we should probably find such a room seated for 
about sixty students. The question we wish to determine ie this: How long 
can the air of such a school-room, occupied by sixty students, be used before 
it will need to be renewed. Before we can answer this question wo must 
ask and answer another. How much air does each student require in agiven 
time? There are many very erroneous notions held respecting the quantity 
of air required in rooms occupied by human beings to maintain healthful 
purity. Physiologists tell us that we breathe out and in our lungs with each 
respiration about twenty cubic inches of air. This quantity of air contains 
four cubic inches of oxygen, of which we use one at each breath, replacing 
the one cubic inch of oxygen used by nearly an equal quantity of carbonic 
acid gas. To suppose that we need only sufficient air to replace the one 
cubic inch of oxygen used, or even that a quantity of air equal to what we 
take into the lungs at each breath wilt answer the demands of the system as 
regards air purity, is an error. We need to employ means of ventilation, 
not simply for the purpose of replacing the air which we have used, but for 
the purpose of removing the air which we spoil. The cubic inch of car- 
bonic acid gas which we breathe into the air with each breath has associated 
with it a certain amount of organic matter so poisonous and deleterious in 
-character that the quantity contained in a single expired breath, is, according 
to some of our most eminent sanitary authorities, sufficient to contaminate to 
a degree which renders it unfit for breathing, three cubic feet of air. In 
other words, we spoil at each breath three cubic feet of air, which must be 
replaced by an equal quantity of pure air, to prevent air poisoning. If we 
wish to ascertain how much air is spoiled in any given time, we ascertain 
the number of respirations, and multiply it by three. The average number 
of respirations by pupils may be placed at twenty per minute. Multiplying 
twenty by three we have sixty, which represents the number of feet of pure 
air required by each pupil per minute. For an hour sixty times this quan- 
tity, or 3,600 cubic feet of air, will be required. To obtain the amount 
required for any number of students in agiven time, we simply multiply 
these figures by the given number of persons. In our school-room we have 
10,800 cubic feet. If we wish to ascertain how long this air would last 
sixty pupils we have to divide it by 3,600, which represents the amount 
used by sixty pupils in one minute; 10,800-^3,600=3. which represents the 
number of minutes during which the air of a school-room of the dimensions 
named, occupied by sixty studeuts, could be used before it had become unfit 
for longer use. 

These figures are undoubtedly somewhat startling, but I assure you they 
Are the result of careful experiments and observations made by distinguished 
workers in sanitary science. It wonid be fair to mention, however, that 
there is some division of opinion among authorities on this question. i?her6 
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are those who contend that so groat a degree of purit; as that contemplate^^ 
by the figures Hamed, is not absolutely necessary for health, especially for 
Behool rooms, lecture rooms, and other audience and assembly rooms, which 
are not occupied more than an hour or two at a time. If we hold with the 
authorities last named, we may divide the amount of air required by two. 
With this estimate the air of such a school room as we have described could 
be breathed sis. minutes instead of three minutes before becoming unlit for 
nse. At the end of six minutes, however, it mast certainly be changed, and 
it is necessary that means shall be provided which will secure a constant 
renewal of air with sufficient purity to aooure an entire change every six 
minutes. We may lay it down as a rule, that the average school room 
requires sufficient provision for ventilation to secure an entire change of the 
contents of the room ten times every hour. 

The figures may be startling to those who have never given this subject 
careful study, but I assure you they are based upon the statements of the 
most eminent scientific authorities, and are in no way overdrawn. Endeavor 
to imagine the condition of the atmosphere of snch a school-room as w& 
have been considering. After the first few minutes the air is unfit to breathe, 
and continually becomes more so, until the transient opening of a door or 
window affords some relief. You sav, if this is a correct representation, 
why do not more persons die from this one cause? There are thousanda^ 
of deaths occurring annually from this one cause.- A great share of the 
colds, catarrhs, and consumptions, originate in the breathing of air which 
hae been rendered unfit to breathe by repeated respiration. According to- 
the Vital Statistics Report, nearly 4,000 persons die in this State every year, 
of whom one-third are under twenty-five years of age. How much of this 
slaughter is attributable to badly ventilated school-rooms? The great 
anatomist, Langenbeck, who declared that he had "cut up more human 
beings than the old man of the mountain," claimed, as one of the results 
of his researches, that he had established the fact tbat the great cause of 
consumption is the breathing of impure air, and the worst kind of impure 
air is that which has been passed through the lungs of human beings or 
lower animals. 

This immense sacrifice to ignorance and the disregard of the teachings of 
natural instincts, which are usually safe guides when unperverted, would 
be greater still were it not for that wonderful faculty of Nature by the aid 
of which she mitigates evils which she cannot escape, through a sort of 
vaccination with impurities, which to some degree protects the system from 
that immediate and fatal damage which it would otherwise receive. Just aa 
a tolerance for opium, arsenic, alcohol, and other poisons, is established by 
use, so the system becomes accustomed to bad air when long subjected to it, 
and to such a degree that it may even be preferred to pure air. The man 
who spends hia life in the close, foul atmosphere of an unventilated count- 
ing room, or the lady who has grown pale and haggard under the influence 
of the vitiated atmosphere of a stove-heated house, will look aghast if a 
fellow-passenger in a stage-coach, or railway train, whose instincts have not 
been anesthetized by a similar experience, seeks to dilute the gaseous filth 
of the apartment by demanding the opening of a window. Such persons, 
like certain species of animals which live in holes and festering swamps, 
I have become acclimated, so that they are not killed outright, but are abl» 
Tolong a sort of existence for many years, under conditions which would. 
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kill a North American Indian or a South American raonkey In sii months. 
This acclimatizing process is a long and painful one. The nndepraved in- 
stincts of the child are sensitive to had air as to other ahnormal things; and 
the long struggle by which it becomes inured to impure air, is one which 
often results in the destruction of the yonng and tender life, and always 
interferes with the heulth; and normal development of mind and body. 

Let US now consider the question: How may the needed quantity of air 
be obtained? The idea is prevalent that the science of ventilation is a very 
uncertain one, and that any system which may be adopted cannot be de- 
pended upon for positive results. This is a dangerous error. The princi- 
ples of ventilation are simple, exact, and uniform in their action, under 
uniform circumstances. The leading principles which must be recognized 
in the ventilation of buildings may be stated as follows: 

1. For efficient ventilation of each room in a building, two openings are 
necessary, one for entrance of fresh air, and one for egress of foul air. 

2. When the fresh air enters a room warm, as when furnaces or jacketed 
stoves are used for heating, the foul air opening should be at the bottom, as 
the oldest air in the room, and consequently the most impure, will be that 
which has been in the room the longest, and has been gradually cooled by 
contact with outside walls and window surfaces. When a room is heated by 
stoves, the foul air opening should be near the ceiling. 

3. The size of openings depends upon the number of persons to bo sup- 
plied with air. It may be laid down as a general rule that an opening of 
twenty square inches of space in both inlet and outlet is required for each 
individual in a room. The openings should be of sufficient size to allow a- 
paesage of at leaet two thousand cubic feet of air per hour without creating 
perceptible drafts. Air cannot travel through a room more rapidly than Hve 
feet a second without a current being perceptible. A sick room needs two 
or three times the ordinary amount of ventilation. 

4. The foul air openings of rooms should connect with heated ventilating 
shafts. Cold-air shafts are uncertain ventilators. They ure not to be relied 
upon. The amount of draft in the shaft depends upon the height of the 
shaft and the amount of heat in it. Various methods of heating the venti- 
lating shaft may be adopted. In a building heated by steam, steam pipes 
may be employed. In ordinary dwellings, the waste heat of smoke-pipes or 
chimneys may be utilized for the purpose. An oil-stove or a gas jet may be 
used for heating small shafts in dwellings; or a small stove may be used to 
accomplish the same purpose in larger shafts. 

5. Rooms on different stories should not open into the same ventilating 
shafts unless the heat is placed above the highest opening, as the upper rooms 
are likely, under various circumstances, to receive the foul air from the rooms 
below. 

(The foregoing principles were illustrated with models constructed for 
the purpose.) 

But I think I hear some one whisper, My school building was not oon- 
etrncted with reference to proper and scientific ventilation. Let us see what 
can be done under such circumstances. We cannot undertake to answer this 
question in a manner applicable to all circumstances, but we will venture 
the statement that it is possible to secure efficient ventilation for any ordi- 
nary school building, even though it has been constructed without reference 
to ventilation, and at a very moderate cost. We must first provide for the 
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treah air eupply. This must be managed in auch a way that the air shall be 
warmed ae it enters the room. By tho adoption of this plan, we not only 
avoid the danger and inconvenience of drafts and cold feet, but the source 
of tho heated current of incoming air serves to aid the ventilation. In 
houses heated by stoves, the stove may be jacketed. The jacket may enclose 
the whole or only a portion of the store, as illustrated in this model which I 
show you. 

The space between the jacket and the stove must be connected with the 
outside air by a supply pipe. A damper of some sort should be placed in 
the pipe so that tho supply of air may be regulated to suit various conditions 
of wind and temperature. If posdble, the external opening of tho supply 
pipe should be at the aouthwest side of the house, as this is the direction of 
the prevailing wind in this latitude. It may bo calculated that the air will travel 
through the supply pipe at the rate of about twenty or thirty feet a second, 
and this should be large enough to supply the amount of air required by the 
students occupying the room, calculating that each student requires not less 
than eight hundred or two thousand cubic feet of air per hour. The amount 
of air required will be about one-half foot per second for each pupil, or thirty 
feet for sixty pupils. If the incoming air travels at the rate of twenty feet 
a second, it is apparent that the fresh air opening must have an area of one 
and one-half feet. If the air travels less than twenty feet per second, it 
most be proportionately larger. 

It is of little importance where the warm air is admitted, but it is essen- 
tial that the foul air should be taken out at the bottom of the room, as be- 
fore stated, and at the outside, — preferably in that part of the room which 
ia usually the coldest. A shaft may be constructed in one or more corners 
of the room and carried directly out through the roof, or into the garret, 
from which the air may be removed by an Emerson's ventilator of proper 
aize placed at the ridge. I show you here a model intended to represent a 
small house, which is heated by a jacketed stove, and which has a ventilating 
«haft in each corner of the room. All of the shafts open into the garret, 
from which the air passes out through a capacious ventilator placed at the 
highest part in the roof. This bus the effect to warm the air and increase 
the draft. By placing a small kerosene stove at the bottom of each of the 
ventilating shafts the draft may be still further increased, {Various experi- 
ments were made with the model, the circulation of the air being shown by 
means of smoke introduced through the supply pipe, which quickly found 
its way out through the ventilating ducts.) 

For the sum of 150 to #100 any country school-house of ordinary size may 
1>e supplied with efficient and satisfactory means of ventllatien. 

Neit to pure air, pure water, unadulterated with the products of animal 
or vegetable decomposition, is most essential to health. Typhoid fever, 
cholera, and eome other infectious diseases, are well known to be propagated 
through tho medium of the water-supply. An epidemic of diphtheria which 
prevailed in the southern part of this State a few years ago was traced to the 
school-house well, which bad contaminated by sewerage from a broken drain- 
pipe. One whose eyes have been opened by sanitary studies may see Death 
written on the curbstones of a large proportion of the school-bouse wells 
throughout the country. Not infrequently, the well is an open one, and it is 
aometimes made the depository of old hoots and shoes, and odds and ends of 

■iona eorts, besides sundry toads, mice, and other small animals to which the 
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dilapidated condition of the cnrbing afford, easy entrance. A few years ago 
tho water of the well of one of our well-known public schools acquired so 
fonl a taste and odor that the principal decided that a mineral spring must 
lave broken into it. Considerable interest was taken in the water by wide- 
awake capitalists, as welt as by those whose senses had not yet acquired a 
gennine fondness for sewage and sulphuretted hydrogen, and a quantity was 
Bent to a chemist for the purpose of determining its curative properties. 
The analysis showed a suspiciously large amount of chlorides, nitrates, and 
albuminoids, and the chemist suggested that the well be cleaned, which was 
forthwith done, with the result of finding a full assortment of old coats and 
sundry sorts of cost-off garments, superannuated boots and shoes, antiqno 
hats, arid several varieties of canines, felines, and other quadrupeds in an 
advanced stage of decomposition. The prospects of the miner I spring 
enterprise were blasted, although the high flavor of the water had promised 
a great boom; and subsequent investigation developed the fact that certain 
young Americans who had been fonnd guilty of offensive partisanship in a 
recent school yard fracas and punished therefor, had invented this savage 
way of getting even with the principal, whose family depended upon the well 
in question for their water supply. 

But there are even more dangerous contaminations of drinking water than 
either old hoots or dead cats. Iluman escreta, a far more deadly poison, is 
one of the most frequent sources of sickness and death, through the medium 
of drinking water. The use of water contaminated with sewage is well 
recognized among sanitarians as almost the sole cause of typhoid fever, a 
scourge which carries off annually not less than a thousand of our fellow 
citizens in the State of Michigan alone, nearly half of whom are within the 
school-going age, iind a certain proportion of whom undoubtedly received 
the deadly infection from a contaminated school-house well. 

What is a teacher's duty respecting the water supply? 

]. Let him carefully esamine the well and its surroundings. If there are 
Tanlts in close proximity, he should demand of the school trustees or direc- 
tors that they be well cleaned out, thoroughly disinfected with a half barrel 
of sulphate of iron solution, two pounds to the gallon, and then filled np. 
The dry-earth system should be adopted, with a person appointed to attend 
to the regular supply of dry earth and emptying of receptacles. I have suc- 
ceeded in getting this plan carried out in a few instances with most satis- 
factory results. 

The next thing for the teacher to do is to examine the well. See that the 
curbing is sound. Ascertain positively that it has been cleaned within a 
brief period, not longer than a year. 

Finally, examine the water. Water which possesses the following prop- 
erties should be rejected as unsafe to use. 

a. A very dark color, also turbidity, except in brook water, which is often 
turbid from the presence of pai-ticles of soil, which settle when the water is 
allowed to stand a few hours, leaving it clear and pure. 

i. A bad odor, observed either when the water is fresh or after heating. 
Observe the odor by shaking a portion in a wide mouthed bottle and then 
bringing tho mouth of the bottle to the nose. 

c. A dinlinclly bad taste. Water will have no unpleasant taste, even if 
quite bard, from the presence of lime or magnesia. An unpleasant taste ii 
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BufHcient to produce a bad flavor, it is unfit to use. 



: BAD WATER. 



The following i 
water : 



I reliable testa for the preserice of organic matter in 



1. The permanganate of potash test. Get at n drug store a solution com- 
posed as follows: permangauatti of potash, three grains; canstic potash, 
twelve grains; distilled water, one ounce. Keep in a perfectly clean bottle 
with a glass stopper. Add with a medicine dropper two drops of the purple 
solution to a half glass of water. If the purple color wholly disappears in 
half an hour, the water is very suspicious and should be examined further, 

2. The fermentation test. Nearly fill u clean two-ounce vial with the water 
to be tested. Add a small lump of pure white sugar. Cork, and put in a 
warm place. If the solution becomes turbid in a few days, the water is 
nn wholesome. 

An eminent English sanitarian once remarked: "When a man dies of 
typhoid fever, somebody ought to be hanged." We would not suggest the 
passage of a law providing that a school teacher should be hanged for every 
scholar who contracted typhoid fever from the school-house well, for in 
many instances undoubtedly the larger responsibility for sickness lies with 
other school authorities than the teachers, hut certainly the teacher, whose 
pupils have contracted disease from the cesspool in the back yard from 
which the drinkiug water is drawn, is culpable unless he has made such an 
examination of the water as has been suggested, and, finding it impure, has 
closed the well and labeled it poison, and publicly warnod his students that 
there is organic filth and death in the " old oaken bucket." 

Another matter to which I deem it important to call attention in connec- 
tion with my subject is that of physical exercise. Our teachers and school 
authorities ought to be aroused to an appreciation of the value of muscular 
training and the crying necessity for tucreased attention to the subject. 
Among the ancient Greeks and Romans, strength and symmetry of body 
were held in highest esteem. Not infrequently men were chosen to fill the 
highest positions of authority and influence, when the chief qualification 
which they possessed was uuneual physical proportions and bodily 
strength. A Roman emperor, while on one of his expeditions, discovered a 
gigantic barbarian, whom he made one of his generals, and who afterwards 
became himself ruler of the empire. It was natural that the ancients should 
esteem physical strength so highly, as in warfare the failure or success of an 
army depended chiefly upon the ability and endurance of its soldiers in per- 
sonal oombat. The invention of the firearms and artillery of modern times 
baa entirely changed the mode of warfare, so that at the present time the 
number aud siite of a commander's guns and the length of his purse are 
mutters of greater consequence than the si^o of bis soldiers. 

So, also, tlie application of machinery to agriculture and to almost all of 
the arts, has greatly diminished the necessity for physical exercise in nearly 
every branch of humuu industry, and to such a degree that there is compar- 
atively little demand for more brute force, and physical development has 
come to bo considered a matter or less consequenoe than formerly. The 
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dedine of phyaical culture has undoubtedly had much to do with the loas of 
that symmetry of form which obtained its perfection among the ancient 
Oreeka, as shown in the Apollo, the Venus of Milo, and other specimens 
of ancient Greek art. This degenerative process is rapidly developing & race 
of deformed and decrepit human beings, who are so different from their 
ancestors of two or three thousand years ago, that they might almost pass for 
a different species. Each generation seems a little weaker, physically, than 
I the one that preceded it, and the puny, pale-faced boys of to-day, with 
lank, feeble bodies, active but unbalauced brains, irritable nerves, and pre- 
cocious propensities, are a poor outlook for the generation to come. 

Notwithstanding the great and essential difference between the conditions 
of modern life as compared with the lite of the Greek or Roman citizen of 
2,000 years ago, it is still true that the man of physical strength and sound- 
ness is the one who, other conditions being equal, wins the prizes in almost 
every department of humau life. Notwithstanding the many apparent 
exceptions, sunh well-known examples as those of the English premier, Glad- 
stone, M. Thiers, Victor Hugo, William Cullen Bryant, and others equally 
notable whom we might name, are sufficient to establish the rule. 

Physical development is only to be obtained as the resirtt of exercise. 
Throughout the whole animal world exercise is found to be essential to 
growth and development. It is a universal rule in nature that an organ 
which is not used gradually wastes away until it becomes useless, and some- 
times disappears altogether; while an organ that is used, develops in pro- 
portion to the amount of work required of it. Even the storm-beaten oak 
gains firmness and strength and increased vigor by the ahakings it receives 
from the tempests and tornadoes which howl through its branches. Each 
time its massive trunk is swayed, its rootlets strike deeper down into the 
earth, thus not only securing a firmer hold, but providing an increased 
number of mouthlets through which nutrition may be received from the soil. 

The blacksmith, with his right arm swings a heavy hammer, while with 
his left he holds with a pair of tongs, the heated iron, which he beats upon 
the anvil. In the course of a day, many thousands of vigorous blows are struck. 
This euormous amount of work performed by the right arm causes its 
muscles to grow much larger than those of the left, which are little if at all 
larger than those of men engaged in ordinary occnpation. 

Notice, on the other hand, the effect of inaction upon the arm of the Hin- 
doo devotee, which he supports in a horizontal position, and conlecrutes to 
his deity, keeping it absolutely motionless for years. In consequence of this 
inaction, it gradually shrivels up until it becomes a mere stick, simply a 
bone covered with skin, the muscles having entirely wasted awaj. 

We depend upon continued daily exercise for the ease with which we move 
about. If the hand is hung up in a sling for a few days, the whole arm 
speedily becomes almost useless. On removal of the sling, even after so 
short a time as one week, the elbow will be found to be stiff and the muscles 
rigid, and any attempt to move the arm painful. We frequently find the 
muscles of the body in the same condition as that of such au arm when we 
nndcrtuke to make some unusual movement, such as bending backward or 
sidewiae. We discover that the muscles newly called into action are surpris- 
ingly weak, and that their use, even for a short time, may be followed by 
soreness and discomfort for many days. When little or no exercise is taken, 
the whole body speedily falls into the same condition of feebleness and use- 
lessness. 
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Connected with every large achool should be a room devoted especially to 
eiercJBes, in which Btadentg ehoiild be required to go through with a certaia 
rontine of muscnlar work, not in a desultory and haphazard manner, but 
under the careful watchcare of a trained instructor. Aa much attention 
should be given to the adaptation of the proper amount and kind of exercise 
to each individual as a careful instructor devotes to the grading and claasifi- 
cation of his scholars. Harm rather than beneSt is the result in agreatnnmber 
of cases wbeo students are turned loose without an instructor into a larga 
gymnasium, with its swinging trapeze, horizontal bars, heavy weights, and 
other appliances which are well enough adapted to the requirements of well 
trained athletes, but are capable of producing great injury when undertaken 
by a novice. In a small school, a half -hour may be set apart each day dur- 
ing which the school-room shall be converted into a gymnasium. It is 
possible, even with the aid of no other appliances than tbe student's own 
limbs and the ordinary school desk, to arrange a program of exercise which 
shall, to a large degree at least, supply the advantages of a well-equipped 
gymnasium. If, instead of devoting n half hour to the practice of light 
g}innaBticB and such exercises aa can be properly taken in a school-room, the 
teacher choosae to break up the interval between recess and intermission by 
suspending work for three or four minutes aftor each recitation hour, the 
good results of tbe mental and nerrons relaxation and increased mental 
activity arising from even a brief period of muscular exercises will be still 
more apparent. There is no more practical way in which a due proportion 
of tbo school hours can be expended than in such ways as will develop that 
soundness of body, that suppleness of limb, that hardness of muscle, that 
grace uud dignity of carriage, that soundness of digestion, and that vigor of 
intellect which can only be obtained by regular, systematic, vigorous 
muscular training. 

The question may arise, will not ordinary labor answer the purpose as well 
08 special exercises? In reply to this question, we have to say, many kinds 
of labor afford a sufficient amount of bodily exorcise to aecure agood appetite, 
ft vigorous digestion, and many other good reaults of exercise; but there are 
very few trades which do not, to a greater or less degree, destroy the sym- 
metry, if they do not more seriously deform, the body. For example, the 
farmer, from the enormous amount of back-work he has to do in stooping 
forward and lifting with the fork and shovel, pulling tbe rake, swinging the 
scythe, etc., becomes round-shouldered. The buck muscles become cnor- 
monaly developed, while the muscles of the front uf the chest are neglected. 
Thus it 14 that we find so large a proportion of persona who are past middle 
age, presenting round shoulders, flat chests, and a forward curvature of the 
spine. The blacksmith develops one arm and one side of the chest enor- 
mously, but gives so little work to the other that he really becomes, in time, 
deformed. The oarsman develops the muscles of the back and fore-arm, 
but gives to the upper-arm and muscles of the front of the chest an insuf- 
ficient amount of work; consequently, the shoulders become rounded. The 
fingers, also, in continually grasping the oars, become more or less perma- 
nently croolEed and their bones stiffened. The average farmer also has s 
somewhat awkward gait, and lacks nimbieness and dexterity in hia move- 
ments generally. 

It thus appears that an equable exercise of the muscular system, obtainable 
only by aystomutic gj'mnoetics, a the only satisfactory means for securing 
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efficient anS syminetHcal physical develnprnent. One of the greatest 
obstacles in the way of introdacing this reform into our school system is the 
want of technical knowledge on the part of teachers. This is not really 
necessary for the employment of those simple escrcises generally known aa 
«alisthenics, or gymnastics, aa almost any intelligent teacher can make up li 
very satisfactory programme, which may be varied from time to time, by the 
Btudy of any one of a number of excellent works which have been published 
npon this subject. For those who desire a more thorough and technical 
training, Dr. Sargent, the director of tho gymnasium of Harvard nniversitj, 
baa established a summer training school, in which the necessary information 
can be obtained, and we should not hesitate to guarantee to any one who 
will undertake the delightful task of mastering this important branch of 
human culture, such an improvement in personal health, in physical vigor, 
and intellectual acuteness, as will be considered an ample reward for the 
time and moans expended. The crying need of the age is for better men, 
strong men, active men, enduring men, men who will bring to their positions 
in life, together with the advantages of symmetrical mental and moral cul- 
ture, the physical stamina of their grandfathers, and a hardineseof constitu- 
tion that will not collapse beneath the strain of official position or succumb 
to the first withering blast of adversity. The teachers of our public schools 
can do more towards supplying tbis vital necessity of the times than can any 
other class of persons, through the physical training of the youth and chil- 
dren under their care. 

Let us suppose that onr ideal teacher has belabored his school board until 
an adequate supply of fresh air has been secured, which please remember 
means not less than thirty or forty cubic feet of air per minute for each 
pupil, has carefully investigated the water supply, and secured the carrying 
out of such measures as will guarantee its purity, and has fairly embarked in 
a course of physical training in which every pupil is required to participate; 
may he thtn consider that his full duty is done? I think not. There is a 
large field of individual hygiene which the teacher may cultivate with most 
excellent reenlts to the welfare of his charges. The teacher should impress 
upon his pupils day by day, line upon line, those sanitary precepts by which 
the daily life and habits of each individual should be regulated, and in so 
doing be will sow seeds of sanitary truth which will bring forward an abun- 
dant harvest of more rapid and more stable intellectual growth, improved 
pi iiques, immunity from sickness and lengthened life. 

Let tho teacher make a careful study of dietetics, and then impart to hia 
pupils in brief familiar talks, the chief facts relating to food uud nutrition. 
The importance of this subject is emphasized by the definition formulated by 
an eminent zoologist who describes an animal as a stomach with various 
organs attached. The business of the stomncb is to supply the body with 
the material needed to renovate its tissues and its energies. As soou as tho 
stomach fails to do its duty, the whole body begins to decline. Every tissue 
begins to suffer from starvation. Every bodily process flags. The muscles 
become flabby, the nerves become irritable, the brain becomes confused, and 
the mental powers languish. The stomach is to the body what the furnace 
is to the steam-engiue. It receives the supplies of material out of which 
blood, brain, and muscle arc formed, and which, through the wonderful 
chemistry of nature, are elaborated into thoughts, feelings, actions. 

The old German proverb, " As a man eatuth, so is he," is an exact state- 
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aent of a ecientific fact. If a man eats gross food his blood will be groaa, 
bis tifisuea will be gros?, his brain will be gross, and be will have gross 
tbonghts, and very likely will commit grose acts. 

Prof. Alcott. the Concord philosopher, remarks: "The man who lives chiefly 
upon hog, is in danger of becoming piggified." The statement is perhaps 
a little overdrawn, as we know of several estimable people who breakfast 
regularly upon sausage, and dine upon pork roast, or boiled ham, with never 
a disturbing thought of the now familiar pork parasite, trichina, provided 
only they are guaranteed to be well cooked. 

The young lady who lives chiefly upon pickles and bread and butter, with 
A liberal supply of mustard, washed down with strong tea or co&ec, must be 
expected to have a temper as acrimonious as her diet. 

The boy who wants to make the most of himself will tak§ care that bis 
body is built out of good material; in other words, will use discretion as 
regards the sort of stuff he puts into his stomach. The Hebrews could 
moke brick without straw much more successfully than the system can make 
good brains out of strong coffee, Saratoga chips, and fried sausage. 

The bustling business man sits down at a table in a down town restaurant,, 
calls for a bill of fare, rattles of an order to the waiter, and presently finds 
himself surrounded with a dozen dishes containing as many varieties of abom- 
inable mixtures called "French cookery," which he supposes his stomach 
will convert into material for brains, with which he will be able to devise 
sharp schemes for money-getting, and which will again convert brains into 
dollars. But the transmutation does not take place according to his calcula- 
tions. Half an hour after dinner his abdomen swells up like a bass-drum, 
his cranium feels like a cabbage head, his heart pounds away like a fire- 
engine, and he runs off to the doctor to get him to feel of his pulse, look 
into his eyes, and tell him if he isn't going to have a stroke of apoplexy, or 
if he isn't threatened with softening of the brain, from too much mental 
work, and if he had not better take a trip to Europe or visit some celebrated 
mineral spring, with a taste of sea water and a smell of perdition. If the 
doctor has the good sense and the bluntness of old Dr. Abernethy, he will 
say to him, " You are a fool and a glutton. Stop stuffing yourself with 
roast goose and cranberry sauce, fricasseed liver, pig's feet and paU de fo\» 
gTos, and making a gormand of yourself. Treat your stomach decently, 
and your brains will be all right." 

When one sits at a hotel table, and observes what sort of stuff people are 
trying to make bones, muscles, and brains out of, he is constrained to think 
that a human stomach must be made of cast-iron, or that there is a day of 
trouble and retribution coming. If you ask any of those people if they 
ever suffer with indigestion, they will invariably reply, with indignation in. 
their tones, "Never." Watch the same people after dinner for half an 
hour, and you will see them gulping up offensive gases out of their stomachs, 
drinking noxious draughts of alkaline mineral waters at the drug store, or 
swallowitig big doses of neutralizing cordial, never once thinking that the 
indigestible stuff which they bolted at the dinner table has anything to do 
with the horrible state of affairs under their jackets. 

Tha race of gormands are going to die off pretty soon of fatty livera 
and apoplexy, but there is little consolation in this fact, since they are sure 
to Ivavo behind them a rising generation of dyspeptics who are quite too 
proDo to follow in the perverse ways of their predecessors. 
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Some yeara ago an itinerant clergyman, traveling through a woBtern State, 
spent a night with a farmer, and in the morning eat down with the rest 
around the breakfast table, to prepare for the long horac-back journey which 
lay before him. The host invited him to ask a blessing upon the food aboat 
to be eaten. The reverend gentleman glanced over the table, taking a men- 
tal inventory of the food prepared for the dozen hungry mouths awaiting it. 
There were hot biscuits steaming from tlio oven, semi-transparent with lard, 
and yellow with saleratus; there were savory mince-pies, (ich preaervea, 
pickles, green as grass, coffee, black as ink, fried pork, fried eggs, fried 
potatoes, and a generous supply of fried cakes on the sideboard. Pausing s 
moment after his survey of the Indigestible viands, with a solemn voice the 
clergyman said, "Friends, this breakfast is not worth a blessing;" and, 
concluding that a breakfast not worth a blessing was not worth eating, he 
went on his journey without it. The farmer doubtless considered the blunt 
preacher a very ungrateful guest, and it Is doubtful whether the lesson was 
of any practical value to him; but certain it is that a great share of the 
breakfasts and dinners eaten are not fit to be blessed or to be swallowed. 

The conventional lunch basket is a reliable dietometer by which we may 
measure the color, depth, and density of the popular ignorance upon this 
important physiological question. The rich cookies, mince-pies, tarts, and 
other goodies with which the loving mother prides herself in gratifying her 
little ones, are as appropriate material to form a corner stone for a monu- 
ment as for the construction of a human brain. Is it any wonder that after 
dinner is the dull time in many school-houBes? Is it any marvel that young 
America often complains of headaches and stomach aches and sundry other 
ills? The mystery is that the much abused stomach so long endnres without 
a more vigorous protest its daily dose of dietetic abominations. 

Considerable observation and experimentation has convinced me that the 
average student can do the beat work mentally, and will preserve a higher 
state of health physically, upon a diet chiefly composed of milk, plainly 
cooked grains, and an abundance of fresh fruits. The idea which many 
parents entertain that children must eat large quantities of flesh meat in 
order to be strong and healthy is an erroneous one. Our best authorities 
in sanitary matters assert that a man is not necessarily carnivorous in his 
habits, and that it is quite possible for him to live "by bread alone," with a 
generous admixture of ripe fruits, edible nuts, and fresh milk, withont ever 
testing flesh meat, provided he has no liking for it. I have no expectation, 
however, that the vegetarianism so much talked of in Englanil is at all 
likely to be generally adopted in this country ; but I am confidout that the 
excessive use of flesh meat by children is an important cause of morbid, ner- 
vous irritability, a growing evil among the young, the eonseqoences of which 
are far-reacLlng. Milk is a perfect substitute for all the good qualities 
of flesh food ; and it is not impossible, as another has suggested, that parents 
may often find cow's milk far better than cow's hide in the management of 
hot-headed and refractory sons. 

The hydra-headed monster, dyspepsia, with its numerous progeny of head- 
aches and neuralgias, nervous debility, hypertemias, anaemias, and neuras* 
theoias, is rapidly subjugating the whole American race, and nothing but a 
regular crusade against its chief stronghold, a fashionable me»», and that 
refined but most unmen iful mode of food adulteration known as " French 
cookery." Let the principles of rational dietetics be iacnicated into the 
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minds of onr boys and girls while they are solving the problems of loug 
division and tracing out the lakes and rivers of North America, and we may 
hope to make some headway in the direction of a return to common sensa 
and healthful methods in diet. 

The proper clothing of the body, particularly as regards underclothing 
and enitablo protection for the fcot, is another question upon which the 
teacher may remark with perfect propriety, and with the possible result of 
diminishing the number of absentees through colds, sore throats, and other 
disorders arising from improper exposure during the inclement months of 
winter and spring. 

Another branch of school sanitation in which teachers ought to be inter- 
ested, is the detection and restriction of contagions diseases. Every teacher 
should be familiar with the early symptoms of diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
measles, and all the so-called children's diseases. Such information can be 
obtained from any competent physician, and by its aid the teacher wilt be 
able to detect the first beginnings of the disease, and thus prevent, in the 
majority of cases, the propagation of maladies which often sweep through 
communities with the violence of a tornado, never ceasing their ravages 
until there is no more fuel for the flame, till the last family is childless. 
Any teacher who wishes information respecting the proper methods of deal- 
ing with these diseases will undoubtedly be able to secure the knowledge 
desired in the leaflets and pamphlets published by the State Board of Iloaltb, 
irhich may be obtained of the Secretary of the Board, Dr. U. B. Baker, of 
this city ( Lansing, Mich.). 

The duty of personal cloanlineaa is one which is not so generally regarded 
as it should be. A few years ago I was consulted by a man past middle life 
respecting a malady which evidently was the result of deficient skin activity, 
and recommended as a measure of treatment a warm bath. An eipression 
closely akin to terror appeared upon his face, as he exclaimed: "Mydear 
sir, a drop of water has not touched my back in forty years." Ilia fears 
that he would take a fatal cold by the operation wore so strong that no 
amount of urging would induce him to take the proscription. The habit of 
frequent bathing formed in early life will save an individual not only from 
fifh species of hydrophobia, but from a vast number of minor ailments as 
well as grave disorders, and particularly the host of inconvonionces which 
ariao through the abnormal susceptibility to taking cold. 

I would prefer to close those remarks here, but should not feel quite con- 
Bcience-free without siiying one word respecting the duty of tho teacher aa 
regards moral hygiene. That there is a tendency toward a decline in mor- 
ality aud an increase of vice among civilized nations is a fact to which think- 
ing people can no longer close their eyes. Among the moat efficient causes 
of this retrograde is the familiarity with vice in its grossest forms, which 
arises from tho frodom with which the newspapers of the day deal with crimes 
of this sort, with little or do attempt at delicacy of expression, and usually 
dwelling with unnecessary particularity upon the details of crime. Pru- 
rient novels and other sensational literature, whose name is legion, as well 
as tho grossly obscene publications which Mr. Oomstock has labored so efE< 
ciently in suppressing, are also Justly chargeable with a large share of the 
retrogade in this direction. 

One of the most conepicnous eiamples of this lowered moral tone ^^ 
relates to matters pertaining to the sexes, is often to bo seen in the loss o{ 
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that modest reserre in their deportment toward each ©thor which character- 
ized the boys and girls and young men and women of a generation ago. 
When it ie remembered that modesty and proper reserve in manner aro 
among the most effective Bafeguarde of purity, it will bo readily eeen that 
the marked declension in manners, which is bo apparent in this particular, 
tends- very strongly indeed to a corresponding declension in morals. We 
dare not venture to more than hint upon evils the appalling extent of which 
is known only to the experienced and observing physician; but is it not 
possible that the army of teachers of our noble State might do something 
to check this terrible tide of evil through the inculcation of those princi- 
ples which inspire a love for purity, abhorrence of vice, and by carefully 
gaarding the yoong against the first approaches of those iafluenccB which 
tend in a downward direction. 

I have not thought necessary in this paper to dwell upon the importance 
of properly constructed desks for securing correct positions, abundance of 
sunlight, properly admitted, the hygiene of the eyes, and numerous other 
topics of interest in this connection, since those subjects have been so often 
and so well discussed that the average teacher is undoubtedly conversant 
with them. 

In conclusion, I would say that it ia the duty of every instructor of chil- 
dren and youth to look upon the human beings under his care as pliant clay, 
capable of being molded into almost any form, susceptible of development 
into characters, beautiful, genuine, and useful, or the reverse. Lot the 
teacher consider that these unfolding human buds are not to he treated 
simply as mentalities, to be cultivated intellectually without regard for other 
interests, but as human beings, comploz mechanisms, possessed of marvelous 
qualities of body, mind, and eoul, to be unfolded and developed simultane- 
ously and symmetrically; and let him teach each hoy and each girl that it ia 
the duty of every human being to make the very most ot himself, and that 
nothing is more important to one preparing for his life work than that he 
should develop and maintain a high degree of physical health. Does the 
boy desire wealth^ Health has millions in it — millions of happiness and 
usefulness, even of material wealth. A man without health, even if his 
burglar-proof safe contains the wealth of a Rothschild or a Vanderbilt, ia 
poorer than the ragged newsboy whose clarion voice resounds with 
robust health, and whose rosy cheeks tell of the richness of the 
vital fluid in his veins; or the Italian ;ieusant boy whose daily toil 
gives him a vigorous appetite for the huodrul of chestnuts upon which 
he dines. Let the teacher tell the boy that the invalid millionaire is 
rich in cash, but poor in comfort. Ho has a heavy pocket-book but a 
heavier heart ; a table spread with costly dainties, but no appetite ; a palatial 
abode, and a pain-racked body in it. The nondescript monster, dyspepsia, 
glares at him from every savory viand at the dinner table. When he 
ventures out to walk over liis domaius, a vexatious rheumatism cauBcs him 
to make wry faces at every step. If in his magnificent turn-out he seeks 
invigoration in the morning air, a veritable fiend, wliich the doctors have 
named tk-douloureux, drives liim back to his over-heated chamber, writhing 
with pain. When he lioB down upon his luxurious couch, he sleeps not the 
sleep of health and physical soundness, but rolls and tosses restlessly about 
until a horrid nightmare settles down upon him, and holds him in its deadly 
24 
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grip. The glorions morning sun beams not with joy and gladness upon 
such an one. He rises languishly from his couch of torture, and begins 
another wretched day. The wood-chopper, with his brawny arm, his mag- 
nificent digestion, his sound rest, his ignorance of '' nerves," nightmares, 
and neuralgias, is the envy of the millionaire, and justly so; he is the richer 
man of the two. The one has golden wealth, the other glorious health, and 
finds millions in it, though his pocket-book is thin, and his bill of fare a crust. 
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Some years ago, before the liberal element gained ascendancy in onr inati- 
tntions of learning, there appeared, in a New York daily, an attack upon the 
prevailing methods of college discipline. The feature to which objection 
waa particularly urged, was unfairneaa. The faculty, it was charged, even in 
cases of scriotis consequences to the student, acted as judge, jury, and prose- 
cuting attorney; and denied to the accused the right to meet his accuser, or 
to employ counsel for his own defense. 

In many respects the attack was ungenerous. The writer ignored the 
priceless services which the college had rendered to liberty. He did not 
comprehend that the very narrowneaa of the old regime compelled the con- 
centration of force that begets energy. It did not occur to him that loftiness 
of purpose is, to itself at least, a guaranty against wrong. Nor did ho reflect 
that strenuous souls, fitted alike for dominion or martyrdom, draw tho 
elements of their strength from stern motherhood. But one thing he did 
know in the inmost recesses of his Yankee nature, — he knew that the very 
soul of liberty is fair play, aud that the right to be heard in one's own 
defense lies at the bottom of things. Possibly something in his own experi- 
ence instigated the attack ; but it was regard for others that pointed his ap- 
peal to teachers not to give a verdict sgainat a pupil, without first "giving 
hostages to liberty " by arguing the case for the defense. 

That appeal was based on the insuflBciency of the pupil's safeguards; and 
it awakened in the heart of one teacher, at least, an instinctive impulse to 
take sides with the defenseless party; an impulse which finds expression in 
the present paper in defense of the rights of the pupil against the encroach- 
ments of the school. Not but that acme very excellent things might be said 
about the school ; hut surety that is no reason why we make of it a Moloch 
to which the children shall be sacrificed. Too much has already been said 
about the school to the neglect of tho children; let us reverse the proceaa, 
and think of the children first, and the school and teachers afterward. 

In considering the child'a rights, I know of no better foundation on which 
to build than the Declaration of Independence; for if we concede to the 
man the rights to which that document declares him entitled, the child 
ought earelj) under proper guardianship, to come into some of the beaefita 
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of hU inheritance. In other words, the commnnity — or the teacher, as its 
rcprcBcntative — should be required to protect his life, to gutiranteo his 
liberty and to promote hia pursuit of happineae. 

In respect to tbo first, the law indeed provides for protection from vio- 
lence, but what provision is made for guarding the health and vigor which 
give to life its value? To be more definite, in how many graded schools is 
the health of the child looked after ae carefully as his obedience? How 
many schools provide means for physical development? How many exam- 
iners refjuire proficiency in school hygiene? Where is the Board of Educa- 
tion employing a physician to lecture to teachers on the nervous system, or 
on the requirements of child life? How often is the sanitary aspect of school 
regulations diacus«ed at teachers' meetings? Probably teachers are in the- 
ory no more careless of the physical welfare than other people; hut they 
fis their attention so continually upon intellectual aspects, that they forget 
how exceedingly intimate is the relation between thouglit and the mech- 
anism through which it is produced. Yet there is nothing which more 
nearly concerns the child's welfare than this very relationship; and the 
teacher ought to be especially intelligent, not only to discern thoSe morbid 
conditions wiiich betoken disease, but to understand how the daily regula- 
tions of the school may operate to diminish physical vigor. 

It has been beautifully said thst the nervous system is the border land 
between the spiritual and the material; but it might bo more truthful to 
say that it is the material medium through which spirit manifests itself. 
Every new discovery in brain function emphasizes this fact. What does it 
mean, for instance, that different portions of the fore-brain rise in temper- 
ature aa the different senses are stimulated, save that in the change from 
sensation to intellection, brain substance is actually consumed? What does 
il mean that more phosphorous is eliminated from the system during active 
thought than when the brain is at rest, save that the cells bathed continn- 
ally with lymph rich in phosphates have been more actively at work, and 
therefore have wasted more. And what determines uniform health, save 
the constant supply of as much and as good material aa is constantly con- 
sumed ? Without going into the details of school hygiene, let me call attention 
to two things bearing directly upon this question of waste and repair. Let 
us consider, first, the length of time during which the developing brain may 
be safely kept at hard work. This will help us to estimate the amount of 
work that may be assigned for home study, and also the length of school 
sessions. 

No one will question the evils of excessive night study. Upon eye and 
brain and nutritive organs the strain is alike severe. Perfect repair requires - 
perfect slumber. Sleep not only "knits up the raveled edge of care," but 
it repairs the ragged brain surfacoe as well. Yet the " sweet restorer " does 
not come till the distended capillaries are relieved and the hard-worked colls 
have opportunity for their own rebuilding. Now the late-working student 
goes to bed with engorged blood-vessols; his sleep is disturbed; brain repair 
is prevented ; and hla capacity for resuming work is lessened. Sound sleep 
and plenty of it is absolutely necessary to the student's welfare, and school 
work should be subordinated to this necessity. 

With regard to the length of school sessions, we must remember the con- 
ditions under which the pupil is obliged to do bis work. To study in a quiet 
r jom, wiih ventilation and temperature under our control, is far lesa dillicult 
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th&n to do the same work in the vitiated atmosphere of the school-room ; jot 
we expect children, restless, easily disturbed, aod without habits of applica- 
tion, to be subjected to such conditions each day, nearly four times as long 
as we ourselves are willing to be detained in church. There is this differ- 
ence, however, that the child must have his lesson or have his period of 
confinement extended; whereas we, if we can only assume an expression of 
profound reflection, may slip off into dreamland at will, and be let oS with 
no penalty at all, unless the deacons see fit to charge ns for lodging. Under 
such circumstances ought there to be any question with regard to the 
necessity of school recesses? One would think not, yet it is a fact that many 
teachers seem to consider this little happy breathing spell as so much lost 
time. So strong is this tendency, that the faculty of a medical college in 
Massachusetts have felt called upon to protest against any diminution, even, 
in the leugth of recesses. So vitally important is it to the child's welfare, 
they emphatically eay, that no child should be deprived of it, except for the 
most serious ofTenses. And yet hundreds of children in Michigan are 
deprived of it without being gnilty of any offense at all. 

I suppose we are all agreed that attention is the sins qua non of good 
work ; but we ought to know that attention produces a rapid expenditure of 
nerve-force. So if we require better attention, it is good logic to shorten 
the session. But how shnll we shorten the session? By omitting recess, 
and compelling the student who was attentive an hour and a half before to 
be attentive two hours and a half ? Think, for a moment how steadily 
during that additional hour all the conditions of good work are deteriorating 
and ask yourselves whether either child or work will be the better for such 
an arrangement. Observing teachers cannot fail to have noticed that the 
pupils who enter most heartily into the spirit of recess, are the ones that 
bold their own in a long course of study, and in the strain of after-life. 80 
let recess be sacred. Let school-room, corridor, and lawn be consecrated, 
for a brief period, to recuperation. Belease the attention, rest the weary 
nerve -centers. Let the happy feeling of relief, the stimulation of new 
centers of activity nnder the enlivening influences of social intercourse, 
change the entire traiu of thought. This gives not only the needed rest, 
but through the intimate relation between the sympathetic and cerebro- 
spinal systems, gives renewed vigor, and favorable conditions for resuming 
work. 

I have dwelt npon this matter of treqacnt breaks in the periods of strain 
because I believe that in striving after ideal work we are sacrificing those 
who must do the work. I am aware that rose-colored reports come to 
Qs from those who are just entering upon the experiment; but I cannot 
forget that the danger is none the less real because it lies far ahead. Nature 
never forgives a physical sin, how long soever she may postpone the day of 
reckoning. And so I dare do no less than protest against the abrogation 
of recess as a crime against the children committed to our charge; and I 
believe the testimony of the medical profession will bear me out in the 
protest. 

The second matter which bears npon this subject of waste and repair is 
the influence of the emotions npon mental work. I suppose there are few- 
teachers who have not seen their best pupils fail under the excitement of 
examination. Such a paradox is not without its significance. Habitual 
brain-work proceeds somewhat automatically and therefore naturally and 
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easily, but let the train of thought be interfered with by anxiety and appre- 
henBion, and the nervous waato is increased just in proportion to the amount 
of effort required to fix the attention. Distiirbing forces are therefore 
exhausting forces; they lessen the power to do good work. Herein lies the 
objection to multiplying these periods of excitement by frequent examina- 
tions. Manage them aa discreetly as we will, the strain and anxiety which 
precedes and accompanies them prevents the proper repair of tissue. This 
is the explanation of the tired feeling which follows them. We call it reac- 
tion, but it is really a state of exhaustion, which unfits the pupil for resum- 
ing immediate work. The teacher, too. suffers as well; for with all the 
extra night-work on examination papers, how can the demands of the daily 
work be met, except at an expense of effort that is ruinous. Prof. Bragdon 
of Aiiburndale publishes that, at Laselle Seminary, examinations are abol- 
ished in the interest of health. Might it not be well for teachers generally 
to re-canvass this matter, and see whether the results obtained by our pres- 
ent system are worth the exorbitant price we pay for them. Possibly we 
should find it best to throw out some of the superfluous gearing of our 
machinery, and make available for better uses the power now wasted in worse 
than useless friction. The subject is not one of trivial moment. Thoiight- 
fnl men sec, in this constant excitement of a nervous system already too sen- 
fiitive by inheritance, the seeds of a frightful harvest. The buoyancy of 
youth may counteract, in part, immediate results, hut later life will surely 
reveal the place of weakness. Dr. llay well insists that many cases of insan- 
ity, attributed to recent causes, may with almost absolute certainty be traced 
back to some period of excessive mental strain during the time when the 
brain was immature and developing. 

From Eden downward, the acquisition of knowledge has been under pen- 
alty. The sorrowful page of childhood's history is that on which the story 
of the school is written. In Kome, so the domestic histurian tells us, there 
was a law forbidding to begin school before five o'clock, because the morning 
nap of the luxury-loving citizen was disturbed by the sound of blows and the 
screams of the children. We all know what brutality, in later times, took 
cowardly refuge behind the regulation that no tales were to be told out of 
school. We congratulate ourselves that these gross outrages are things of 
the past; hut we may well question whether we have not substituted some- 
thing more cruel because more refined. The tingling back is soon at ease; 
the torture which shattered nerves inflict, may last for a lifetime. 

Bow much liberty is good for the child!' Suppose we claim for him, ae 
for the man, the right to pursue his own way so long as he does not interfere 
with the rights and privileges of others ; this would not be a plea for lawless- 
ness, nor for sugar-suasion ; but for training in self-government. The same 
principle that grants to the cliild his own rights, requires him to respect tbe 
rights of others. This teaches him to discriminate between the use and 
abuse of liberty, and is, of itself, an education. But there are some schools, 
afl well m some families, in which the whole system of government seems to 
be associated with the idea of repression. Every rule iu its code begins with 
"Don't." Now all the impulses of a child's nature urge him to '"do;" he 
m\t»t " do " if there is any snap about him. But this continual nagging of 
petty prohibitions, like so many pin pricks, is a continual source of exasper- 
ation. There can be no development of self-respect or self-control under it. 
Omit the irritation, aud you may, if you will, make the child a helpful fac- 
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tor in school or home government. Make him reaponsible for his share of 
the general movement, and he will be proud to relieve jou. Of course there 
will he-children whom neither trust nor tact can manage, and these should 
quickly feel the strong hand of authority. I have known schools in which 
the order was complete enough for human uses, yet the children were never 
humiliated by the presence of a teacher to watch their progress through the 
corridors. The bearing with which they entered and left the room, with no 
further signal than an indication of time, showed the disciplinary influence 
of individual responsibility. 

Inasmuch as the school is a place of preparation, why should we make its 
methods and conditions so dissimilar to those which must be met in after 
life? Why, for instance, should the ban of silence be placed upon the 
corridors of our school buildings, and the children be expected to move 
about like convicts in prison rather than like cultivated people from whom 
the amenities of life arc oKpectedP Man is a social being. His success in 
life often comes from knowing how to meet men. What better thing has 
the school to offer to the average pupil, than the training in manners, bear- 
ing, and self-control, which ought to be afforded by brief daily opportunities 
for social intercourse such as noon-time and recess afford? Accustom chil- 
dren to handle themselves in a crowd, not by military drill, but by self-im- 
posed observation and restraint, and you have taught them something about 
finding their place in life, and taking up its duties. We underestimate the 
influence of slight but constantly recurring things. To accustom the child 
to move mechanically by a set of signals is to initiate a habit that will make 
it easy for the man to follow the same impulse. To accustom him to find 
his place intelligently, is to make it easy for hiro to do the same thing in 
after life. The former is the old-world system of moving men in masses. 
Almost daily we see its outcome in the ease with which strikes and riots are 
inaugurated among our foreign population. The latter trains to individual 
action and develops the qualities which will enable the man when necessity 
arises to stand atone. Trained to the habil of liberty he instinctively rebels 
against the dictation of a demagogue. Far distant be the day when Ameri- 
cans can be made the tools of these apostles of social disorganization. 

The play-ground is another place where the child may be taught by liberty 
to discriminate between the use and abuse of things. Here again I must 
assume that the teacher who is fit to be trusted with children has firm hold 
of the reins, even while he keeps them out of sight, for I protest against 
everything that savors of espionage. All that is perverse in humau nature 
comes to the surface as soon as we know we are systematically under the eye 
of a monitor, and honor and high-mindedness are forgotten in our sense of 
hnmiliation. 

It is well for the teacher often, and always unexpectedly, to be present 
upon the play-ground as a participant, or a deeply interested spectator; but 
he is not a true educator if he cannot control in his absence. 

Again, the child is entitled to liberty in the class-room, — liberty in modes 
of thinkiug, modes of doing. Set methods in teaching are entitled to no 
more respect than other straight-jackets,— they indicate a bad state of things 
Boniowhere. What we want is a kind of training that shall preserve, not 
obliterate, the original peculiarities. 

The tendency of the times sets towards dull uniformity. Oppose the ten- 
dency by compelling the child to find the way out of difficulties himself. 
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for generous mcasnre. Happiness is childhood's birthright. The world 
wilt spoil it all soon enough. The sports which are so dear to the heart of 
the child are so because they are a necessity of his natnre. They develop 
and strengthen, and educate, while they amuse. So I plead for the restora- 
tion of the old-fashioned play-ground with its noisy games, where the lungs 
were developed, the musclee strengthened, and the blood went coursing 
through the veins. Lawn and flowers are lovely, I admit; but I would f^- 
rather see the roses on the cheeks of the children. The cost of keeping the 
lawn would be better invested in some appliances for amusement. The 
Catholic school at Ypsilanti has a strong and cheap merry-go-round for the 
little ones. I would like to see its duplicate in every school yard in Michi- 
gan. Hearty play prepares for hearty work and gathers up the forces to 
withstand strain. We have all known children who were trained by con- 
stant repression to be always tidy, always proper, always quiet; and we have 
seen these children when diphtheria or scarlet fever came, succumb to dis- 
ease, while their harum-scarum playmates came through almost unscathed. 
1 wonder if a happy, sturdy childhood would not go far towards carrying 
men safely through the attacks of moral diphtheria to which they are 
exposed in later life. 

The memory of our school days! How much that we prize would be oblit- 
erated were we to leave out from our recollection the aports of the play- 
ground and the happy aasociationa connected with the old-fashioned recessi 
The child of to-daj has his future still' before him. Let us think twice 
before we decree that he shall never solace himself with the memories so 
precious to us. 

The pursuit of happiness, however, implies more than monetary enjoy- 
ment. It looks forwanJ to the fruitful years when the early seed shall ripen 
to the harvest. In preparation for these years, the school is bound to pro- 
vide the opportunity for seed-sowing. Does the school so provide? Let 
any one familiar with the general working of graded schools answer, I have 
seen a generation of boys grow up to manhood with the merest rudiments 
of an education— with not enough knowledge of arithmetic to transact busi- 
ness. They belonged to that large claes whom poverty compels to "work 
out "a portion of the year. Every autumn they were put back because 
they had not completed the year's schedule; and so year after year of 
precious time was lost because no man cared enough for their welfare to 
sacrifice a little routine. How strange that the indifferent teacher who 
permitted this wrong did not reflect that some day those boys would be 
voters, and the fate of the school system might be determined by their votes? 

There have been other schools (I hope there are none now) which have 
required the child who failed in a single study to review the whole group of 
studius. Can anybody tell on what principle the child who has failed in 
grammar should bo made to review arithmetic, in which he has not failed? 
Could the arch-genius of stupidity contrive a better plan for the propagation 
of dullness? Why all this striving after uniformity? Even a machine does 
not have all its materials of the same fiber. A live child will frequently be 
found to have some fibres of steel and some of malleable iron, — shall we let 
the steel rust out in idle waiting while we are striving to put spring into the 
soft iron? Neverl Let the active faculties push ahead. The mind is a 
unit. Advancement in any direction will at last bring up the laggard facul- 
tiea to their proper place. We have been so long accustomed to think of the 
26 
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class rather than the individua! that tlie abaurditj of advancing children bj 
platoons has ceased to impress us. In thia matter we might learn a practical 
lesson from the commercial schools. Thoy have been compelled to stand or 
fall b; the results of their work, and experionco has shown them that thej 
get the best results by giving their attention largely to individual training. 

This is but a repetition of tbe experience of the academies of the Eastern 
and Middle States. Those institutions wcro largely dependent upon tuition 
for their income; and hence were obliged to adjust themselves to the 
needs and preferences of the students. And what a class of men they send 
forth! Men not so much learned as educated, —men strong in judgment, 
fertile in resources, ready in debate, prompt in action, — men, in short, dtted 
for the practical duties of life. 

In still another way does the child suffer loss by lack of liberty. A course 
of study which must be taken in order or not taken at all, makes too little 
account of the value of time. At one time a prominent school in thia State 
required twenty-Eve terms of arithmetic before taking np algebra! Twen- 
ty-livo terms! How calloused the mathematical skin must have become in 
that time from mere force of impact ! I have never learned whether any- 
body ever survived to reach algebra; but I would be sorry for any twelve- 
year-old, of ordinary brightness, who could not master all the arithmetic 
and algebra in a high-school course in loss than half of twenty-five terms. 
Dr. J. M, Gregory goes further, and claims that the average child of ten or 
twelve years can learn in one year all tbe arithmetic necessary for practical 
business life or for the higher courses in mathematicj;. I am glad we are 
beginning to get rid of this reproach to our intelligence. The department 
school is a prophecy of better things. I wish we could still further simplify 
matters so that the child might not be kept dinning at the same old subject 
after the theme has lost its freshness and the mind its elasticity. 

Why may not the child, after completing an elementary book, drop the 
work entirely until able to master a complete treatiso on the same subject? 
The intervening time might then be given to other subjects; and thus there 
would be opportunity for choice, and for rapid advancement with far loss 
expenditure of time and labor. We women say of a housekeeper who works 
continually and makes no progress, that she "trots all day in ahalf-buahel." 
Could we not dispense with some of the " balf-buahela " in our school workP 

I have thus mentioned a few points in which it seems to me school and 
pupil would alike be gainers by greater liberty. A careful observer cannot 
fail to see that the times demand individual development, moral indepen- 
dence, physical endurance and boundless enthusiasm. In order to secure 
these things we may find it necessary to sacrifice the ideal school with all its 
elaborate regulations as a thing too nearly perfect for practical uses. Truth, 
not method, is the ultimate goal. The Great Teacher emphasized this fact 
in His own teachiug. But beyond the truth, and attainable through the 
truth, he placed that condition of the soul in which its highest faculties are 
exercised under the law of liberty. " If the truth shall make you free, ye 
shall be free indeed." 

DisonsaioN. 

Snpt. F. M. Kendall, of Jackson, called atUntion to the fact that the great deatroyen 
of Ufa are care, miser}'', teorry, frelting, crime and dissipation,^ and not exerlioo, 
phjeical or mental. 

Teaoliera oeed to guard against influaicing the children bj Ihoir own ill feelings. A 
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* jgriin, cold teacher chills the child. The laws of health should be studied and obeerved 
bj the teacher, not only on her own account but because of the effect of her feelings and 
manner upon the entire school. The intimate relation between thought and the 
mechanism of thought was referred to in this connection. It is the duty of teachers to 
cultivate a cheerful spirit. Teachers often overwork themselves unnecessarily. 

Examinations were next referred to, and the plan followed in Jackson of examining 
pupils without their knowledge of the fact, was explained. The belief was expressed 
that such a plan, if followed, would do much towards preventing the excitement and 
worry, on the part of the pupils, which attend examinations, as usually conducted. 

The ground taken by the paper in regard to the liberty of movement and action in 
the halls and school-rooms was not endorsed. On the contrary experience showed the 
necessity of system in the movements of pupils and a firm hand in dealing with them. 
There is not sufficient respect for authority. Liberty would degenerate into license. 

The school teacher has also the right to ** life, liberty, and the puxsuit of happineMy* 
which somebody is " bound to respect." 



THE VALUE OF MILITARY TEAIi^ING IN 
SCHOOLS. 



UR. QEOSGE S. WHITE, JACSSOH, UtCB. 



My theme was selected from a conBiderable group of subjectB proposed for 
consideration at this meeting. These subjects all related to the physical 
well being of pupils and of teachers, to the means of gaining and conserving 
physical power, and to the acquisition of skill in using that power in accom- 
plishing OUT designs. 

My choice from this group was determined partly, doubtless, by my former 
military experience, and partly by the fact that it was made while the work- 
ings of the military department recently established at the Agricultnral 
College were under my observation, but chiefly by the settled belief that the 
subject is worthy of more careful and general consideration than it has yet 
received from hroad-minded and far-seeing educators, legislators, and boards 
of control ; and with this belief was coupled the fear that no one would in- 
vite your attention to the theme in this, which seemed its proper connection, 
if I did not. 

But those topics which seemed nearest of kin to my own and which were 
relied upon to prepare the way for its consideration, do not appear upon the 
programme. 

Their absence has made this much explanation proper, if not necessary. 
The same fact has also modified my treatment of the subject. 

The plan originally was this: Others were to point out the means moet 
generally available for enriching the blood and making its currents quick 
and strong, for expanding the lungs, strengthening the muscles and bringing 
them under control, for making the brain clear and steady, and for straight- 
ening the numberless crooks and twists which are prone to establish them- 
selves in studious pupils. 

We were then to say that military drill, where it is applicable, atfords an 
admirable means for accomplishing all these ends, and aids in disseminating a 
kind of knowledge of great value to the public. 

Jfow we approach tHe subject from a different direction and ask you to 
consider at the ontset tbis proposition. The State has a vital interest in the 
iridest practicable diffusion of elementary military knowledge among its 
citizens. We believe that only a very few would deny the proposition. We 
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also believe that many, perhapa most, would admit the proposition with eaay 
indifference. • 

Now no drowsy assent will satisfy our present hopes ; therefore we beg 
leave to still dwell upon the State's real interest in the matter. 

Military power is the real, solid, bottom, foundation stone, whereon alt 
government rests. In these latter days we have learned to hide the rough 
ugliness of this lowest support and to build in view above it with the more 
■comely blocks of constitutiona, and treaties, and arbitration, and diplomatio 
«kill, and fair laws, and justice, and knowledge. Bnt all this fair auper- 
Mructure would surely fall without the rugged strength of military power to 
bear it up. 

From the earliest times till now that government whose sword-arm was 
struck by any palsy, has perished ; and to-day is not separated from yesterday 
by any millenial tokens which justify the hope that, to-morrow, right may 
safely roam the wide world over unbacked by might. 

We know that some States, too small to fall to pieces, too poor to excite 
pupidity, or protected by the mutual jealousies of their neighbors, have had 
a long life. These are apparent, not real, exceptions to the general rule. 

The fate of any European State which may neglect its preparations for 
war is easily foreknown. Here, if anywhere, its arts may be forgotten with 
impunity. But thrice already has our own Government been compelled to 
draw its sword in a righteous cause and put forth all its strength, and it has 
unsheathed it once in a war — the Mexican — which, whether just or unjust, 
has led us through the civil war to terrible retributions, and then to a glori- 
ous deliverance. 

Not counting the war with Algiers or Indian wars, the average interval 
between our wars has been hitherto about twenty-live years. Our Govern- 
ment was engaged in its four principal wars during about sixteen of the 
ninety years, from 1775 to 1865, or more than one-sixth of the time. 

It requires, then, no bold prophet to foretell that we shall be called upon 
hereafter to wield the weapons of destruction. In what quarter the occasion 
for war will arise is a more obscure question. We see about us many signs 
of disturbance, and sometimes violence occurs. We have faith that patience, 
wisdom and forbearance will settle these threatening domestic questions 
without proceeding to dire extremities, but we know well that the presence 
of men trained in arms, accustomed to obedience, and taught to act in con- 
cert is needed to keep the peace while the heated argument proceeds. 

A reasonable preparation for war and display of military spirit throughout 
the north in the years preceding our civil war would surely have prevented 
or greatly shortened it. In those days there was little effort to maintain a 
respectable militia. The efforts which were made here and there were sel- 
dom looked upon with respect, and were often met with ridicule. So our 
Southern brethren, judging correctly that we were in no posture for attack 
or defense, and erring in their judgment that we lacked spirit for either, 
ventured their great assault. In due time their presumption received its 
merited rebuke. 

Two men not apt to err, Seward and Grant, judged that the war would be 
of short duration. And all men now see that it must have ended quickly if 
the North had been ready at the outset to show that overwhelming superior- 
ity in military resources which it always possessed and did at length display. 
■ One generation has learned at great cost the folly of allowing its militarj' 
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reBOBFces to run to<waste and its military spirit to die out, and of permittinj 
any one to think it cannot or will not fight for the righteous cause. Having 
so learned its lesson, that generation now shouts its warning to the next, 
bidding it he prepared in body and in spirit to defend whatever precioaa 
thing it holds dearer than gold or limh or life. 

The warning is timely. A word on that point. When tha war of the 
Hehellion closed twenty years ago and the armies which had contended in it 
vanisbed, dissolving into the ranks of citizens, we bad little need to encour- 
age the organization of the militia on which this nation always has relied 
and always must rely cbieily for it defense. We had at our beck 
great hosts of soldiers in the full vigor of manhood, and trained 
in the sternest and best of all schools. We were almost a uatioD 
of veterans. Then it was well enough to be contented with only so 
much organized militia as would answer for a good police force, for it waa 
safe to trust that the veterans would throng to their standards at the bugle 
bloBt of any great emergency. Now these men are fast passing beyond the 
age of military service. 

Now the lesson of eternal vigilance and constant preparation, taught bo 
thoroughly by our last war and mentioned before, finds its application. Now 
the duty of enrolling the youth of our land who will give spare time to 
military exercises, and of providing for them the best obtainable instruction, 
stands plainly revealed, I read the story of the changing conditions and 
needs written in living characters last summer. It was at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
while the soldiers and sailors' reunion was being held there. One evening 
a battalion of four companies — militia and independent — from Michigan, 
went, by invitation, to hold their dress parade in the camp of the veterans. 
The old soldiers weie formed in a long line to view the parade. Then 
were seen in one line forms erect and strong, crowned with the glories 
of youth and hope and promise; in the other grey heads, bent forma 
and furrowed brows. And I also saw and heard that, when the soldiers of 
to-day and of to-morrow did reverence to the soldiers of two decades ago, 
the old-timers forgot to chal! at new uniforms and bright buttons, and 
expressed, both by their demeanor and by the thoughtful words of their com- 
mander, the satisfaction they felt in meeting face to face so many represen- 
tatives of the class on whose shoulders must rest the burdens to which they 
were no longer equal. The veterans are ready to receive the citizen sol- 
dier with approval and encouragement. 

It you also perceive that the State has real need of him and are ready to 
meet him with respect; if yon are ready to join in teaching every stalwart 
youth in the land that he ought to prepare, according to his opportunity, to 
perform two fundamental dnties of American citizenship, one to vote 
honestly and wisely on every election day, the other to fight valiantly and 
well, in his country's just cause, then my desire is, so far, fully gratified. 

We may uow properly ask what the schools can do towards imparting this 
instruction. But we must not talk or think as though nothing had been 
done about ii already. We must rather inquire what has been done and 
then consider how we can advance the work. 

The national govenimeut has provided for the thorough instruction of 
professional soldiers at West Point. We are not called upon here to do more 
than note this fact, since our thoughts are occupied with a lower grade 
iastruction, that pertaining to "Minor Tactics," including the manual 
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MioB, the position and niovementB of the Boldier, and the company drill. 
The national government haa also provided for instruction of this grade in 
the following manner. 

Congress has enacted that, when any college or university giving instruc- 
tion to not less than one hundred and fifty male studeota shall make proper 
application therefor, an officer of the regular army may be detailed aa 
military instructor in such school, and the necessary arms and equipmentB 
may be issued to those receiving instruction. It is, however, provided that 
not more than forty officers shall b© so detailed at one time. The military 
department at the Agricultural College if c(jiiip,'ed and instructed under 
the provisions of this act. 

Our State has made no provision by law for giving in ita schools the 
iuBtrnction here proposed, but the policy of the State government revealed 
in the approbation it gives to independent companies and in its readiness to 
discharge well instructed men from its militia in order that other men may 
receive instruction in their places, shows a desire to disseminate this knowl- 
edge, and warrants the belief that" the legislature wonld, if asked to do bo. 
second any well directed effort to introduce military inatrnction more gener- 
ally in our schools. 

It is evident, then, that schools wherein enough young men, fifteen years 
or more of age, to form a company, are gathered, offer the best attainablo 
facilities for giving the instruction and training which both our State and 
national governments seek to disseminate. The pupils are likely to be of 
that class of the people which learns such lessons raost easily. Their ajre 
affords a good guarantee that the knowledge gained will bo kept, and strou;; 
presumption that the recipient has before him many years of life in which 
to make it useful. In the case of some military companies fully half the 
work of some raembors consists in going to and from the meetings. In 
Echool the company is already assembled. The work of the drill-room ia 
often added to a full day's work at munuitl labor. To most students it would 
come as wholesome relaiation from mental employments. Some students 
isolated at borne would join their comrades in these exercises at school, and 
thus get the training which they would otherwise wholly miss, while many 
more wonld go to their homes prepared to give valuable help to companies 
already formed, or to organize and instruct new ones. By all those means 
the ends of the State would be subserved in an economical way. 

The expense of this must be considered. To begin low we will use cheap 
daylight and all outdoors for a drill-room. This costs nothing, but subjects 
UB to the vicissitudes of the weather. It does not alTord the conditions for 
the highest success, but respectable progress may be made under these con- 
ditions. 

Yon have seen the readiness of the United States to furnish the most 
competent iustniotors without pay, and I believe that quite competent 
instructors can be found in most cities of our State who wonld find their 
reward in their work. Yon have also seen the readiness of the anthoritiea 
to foster these onterpriees by furnishing ivrms »nd accoutrements, or those 
serving passably well for purposes of drill can he bought for a small sum. 
There may be some expense for their proper storage and it will cost some 
trouble to give them proper care. 

A uniform can be bought cheaper than another suit of the same quality, 
and when used for common wear there ia positive economy in buying it. 
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After all our preseut purpose ia merely to call atteDtion to the neceaaary 
things which may cost money, but whose cost will vary greatly. No great 
oatlay is necessary, while there i| room for an expenditure which will con- 
tent the most prodigal. 

We have seen that a course of drill for an hour each day, under a competent 
matructor, would accomplish results of value to the public. We are now 
ready to maintain that the same course would confer great benefits upon the 
individual pupil and promote the general purposes of the school. 

How to make sure that all students shall have a certain amount of regular 
and moderate exercise, and not be left entirely to the guidance of varying 
impulses, is a question of perpetual interest to those who take thought for 
their welfare. We believe no other answer to the question so good aa the 
one here indicated can be made. 

On the drill-ground hooka and thoughts of books are banished from the 
book-worm's mind. Exercise, moderate bnt not aimless, sends the currents 
of the blood coursing through muscles wearied by too much rest and sweeps 
the cobwebs from the brain. The intellectual faculties are scarcely at work, 
they are not free to roam, they are not idle. They merely stand at atten- 
tion. 80 the whole man finds rest in employment. My muscular, full- 
blooded boy who turns handsprings and jumps fences, who after a three 
hours' session at school tears home at a run, clearing the sidewalk as he 
goes, and who is a constant danger to himself, — this boy, after an hour'a 
drill, walks quietly home, allowing peaceful pedestrians to make their waj 
anthreatened, and relieving his friends from fears of ruptures, dislocations, 
and broken bones in hla own precocious structure. 

So we take the wire edge off a stabled colt before wo turn him to pasture, 
that is, if the colt is deemed worth the trouble. Our treatment, therefore, 
tends both to bestow physical vigor and to abate excesses. 

Teachers are often at their wits' end to know how to correct lounging 
and uncouth habits of posture and movement into which their pupila 
have fallen. In those schools where the pupils spend little time under the 
teacher's eye their power seems limited, indeed, to correct these faults. Even 
under the most favorable conditions, their correction involves wearisome 
reiteration and some distraction of thought from the work of mental train- 
ing; and when the object aimed at is attained it isonlyan improvement and 
not a complete success. Students of military science have carefully deter- 
mined and prescribed the pose which ia best, which gives the freest play 
and fullest effect to all the organs of motion, and with patience and persist- 
ency they conform the recruit to this model. The means for doing this 
have not been neglected. Our drill does not consist of marching and facing 
and wheeling and the manual of arms alone. Before these comes the set- 
ting up process, a series of movements thoughtfully planned to give every 
muscle and joint its proper place and freedom. So we set our recruits up 
and hold them up for an hour each day, and personal pride and company 
pride help to prop them up through all the intervening houra. 

How much we come abort of training our pupils and children to the very 
best position may be known by putting a company of fairly formed but 
undrilled men in line for military service, and it will be known all the better 
if we have at hand a company of well drilled men with which to comparo 
them. 

How much wo habitually fail of perfection in motion I learned when I 
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contrasted the soraewliat lingering movement of a body of men who, I 
thought, marched pretty well with the true, elastic step of the cadets from 
Orchard Lake. 

Through all military life and intercourse rnns the spirit of subordination 
and formal courtesy, and I hardly know of two other duties which need 
enforcement in our day so much as these. 

The duty of prompt, unquestioaiag and absolute obedience was once 
stoutly enjoined upon the young. It is aaid to be much out of fashion of 
late; but when this virtue Sees from the home and from the school it will 
find its impregnable citadel in military life. 

If this language seems to imply a more gloomy foreboding than the facta 
justify, it is at least true that military discipline gives most wholesome and 
needed Idssodb in obedience to law — to all law, and to constituted authority, 
and in courtesy, too. They say that, also, is disappearing, to our detriment. 
However that may be, it is safe to say that the heedless youngster who has 
been taught to make it a matter of pride and of principle to salute his superior 
officer when he meets him, and before addressing him, and when he leaves 
him, and to address him with certain titles and forms of ceremony, has 
acquired not a complete education in courteous deportment bat the rudi- 
ments of one, and that he is thereby better prepared to note and heed what- 
ever other forms of respect regulate and smooth the intercourse of men. 
In the course here proposed we meet and deal with these boys as we would 
with men, and this rule is sonnd in general. To make a boy manly treat 
him like a man. 

It is also fair to claim that the familiarity acquired by our pupils with 
military movements and principles will quicken their interest in a large part 
of history and literature, and make it passible for them to get clearer views 
and form truer judgments concerning many subjects than they would other- 
wise do. Thus gain would accrue to the school. 

Finally, we hold these statements to be true: That it is the proper office 
of the schools to furnish, so far as it can be done, all kinds of knowledge 
■which will give their pupils vantage ground in entering upon the pursuits 
which will occupy them when their school life is ended. That much the 
smaller part of these will, of their own choice, lead studious and retired 
lives. That the larger part, stirred by ambition, will take their course through 
the thick ranks of men, through stirring scenes, seeking to know their fel- 
lows and to be widely known by them. That the training which we advo- 
cate would introduc*e the young man on advantageous terms to a large class 
of active men who do and will interest themselves in military affairs. And 
we therefore hold that our schools are only performing their proper office 
when they use all available means to afford this knowledge to those who 
attend them. 

Now I am fully aware of the incompleteness of this discussion, but hope 
this may serve to call attention to a theme new to these meetings, so far as 
I know, but one which I hope will have fuller consideration hereafter. 
Meantime if there is any truth in the views here set forth, I may safely ask 
you who love yonr country and would protect it from all dangers, you who 
hate war and would put the possibility of it far oB, you who employ yonr 
thought in promoting the most complete development of the youth of this 
fair realm, and you who plan for the future safety and glory of this good 
State of Michigan, to think on these things. 
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DISCC83IOM OF US. WHITE'S PaPBB. 

Col. J. Sumner Rogers said: 

I fear I eliall not be able to add very much to the interestiog paper just read. Soma 
facte, however, that have come under my observation during the twelve years that I 
have devoted to this special work may he of intercrt. 

Id support of the direct advantages ctiumed for the military exercisea in the building 
up of a Biroug phynique in the boy of average healtli, I would gay that upon this x>oiQt 
we have at Orchaid Lake made repeated tests, and find that after three months of tha 
regular exercise that we furnish our cadets aud the regular habits that we enforce, our 
boys have made an average gain of five pounds of good, healthy flesh. Some have 
gained as high as fifteen pounds during this period. 

And not only is there a gain la fteah, but the complenion becomes clear, the eye 
briifht and the step elastic. We have ha<l many frail boys sent us n-ith feHble consti- 
tutions, who were uuahle at first to take the regular exerciae. but they gradually 
improved until they were really made over into strong, healthy lads. 

Were the military exercises of no other use than iu preserving the health of the stu- 
dents, and in confirming in them good figures and manliness of deportment, are not 
these ample reasons for intriMlucing the nulitary drill iuto schools generallyV 

In my judgment these advantages can, in a modified form, be secured for every 
aoholar in the State. The setting itp exercises, as we call them (a form of light 
gymnasdcB which bring every muscle of the body into play ) could be practiced in our 
BChuols without any perceptible loss of time. The teachers could, with a few hours' 
study, make themselves familiiir with the drill, so tliat they could at a stated hour of 
the day, practice their pupils in thig drill for twenty or thirty minutes with very great 
advant^e. During these exercises I would throw all of the windows of the school- 
room wide open, and let In the fresh, pure air. The girb, as weU as the bays, could 
take part in these exercises, and with equal profit. 

We all know that they who most need physical exercise do not take it voluntarily, 
benco the importance of making it cue of the regular exercises of the school. ' 

In our high schools why not ad()pt the course so successfully followed by the Boston 
High Schools for many years? There, every hoy over eleven years of age is drilled 
two or three hours each week in the school of the soldier, company and battalion. 
Host excellent drill halls are provided, a drill master employed, and the city has pur- 
chased arms and accoutrements for their use. expending recently over $10,000 for that 
purpose. All the lads wear a miUtary cap, with monogram as an ornament, indicating 
the name of the school to which they belong. This results In establishing an esprit du 
(!Orp«, which is of much advantage, in fact necessary to the success of any organization. 

While in Boston recently, I called upon Mr. Merrill, tlie head master of the Boston 
Latin School, and in reply to my enquiries he spoke in the strongest terms of the 
advantages of the military drill. He said that the boys were more subordinate in the- 
class room, more gentlemanly iu their deportment, and the prospect of on office as a 
reward of merit proved a great ini'entive to excellent work in the class room, He 
informed me that the driU was very popular with the boys ; their natural foudnees for 
it made it a pleasant recreation ; although a part of their tasks, it became one of their 
pleasures, and that the teachers were unanimous in their support of it. 

I also saw the head master of the English High School, where they have nearly seven 
hundred cadets, and he was enthusiastic in his support of the mihtary drill, and 
iuformed me that for no consideration would he consent to its abolishment. 

The officers of the corps are selected from the senior classes, and support tlie authot- 
itiaa in the maintenance of school discipline, in the same manner that the Sixth Form 
at Rugby cooperated with Dr. Arnold ; an d with equally good results. 
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I witnessed tho drill of over three baadred of tliesi? cadets, and noted the order and 
gentlemanl7 deportment of the boys while in the hall before they were colled to fktt«D- 
tion. No uppeorance of roughness or unseemljr conduct was observed. I also watched 
them while upon the streets going to and from school, and their deportment was that 
of the well-bred gentleman. I am convinced that the military cap which they wore 
bad much to do in bringing about this desirable result. 

One of the important lessons military discipline teaches, is the necessity of recogniz- 
ing rightful auUtority in all the relations of life. It must be admitted that our Auieri^ 
can boys do not seem to readily comprehead the word subordination. Upon this I will 
quote from a letter written to me by the late General Barry of the army. He says ; 

" The weak, capricious, and partial enforcement of many municipal, State and Fed- 
eral laws ; ,the apparent decadence and neglect of parental or home discipline, and the 
pervading absence of unquestioning deference for and obedience to duly constituted 
authority and ita legal and necessary enactments and execution, are pregnant with the 
gravest dangers to the well-being and perpetuity of our form of government. I 
believe the principles of military discipline, judiciously illustrated and taught, and so 
deeply impressed upon the receptive and pliant mind of youth as to become a Iiabit of 
life, will prove to be a most reliable corrective of these evila. It must, of course, l>e 
understood, that such teachings are not to be of the school of the martinet : but while 
an unreserved obedience to law and courteous respect for those who are appoiBt«d to 
execute it are Insisted upon, the entire subordination of the military to the civil law 
must never be lost sight of." 

I am informed that in the republic of Switzerland, all of the boys in tlie school 
grades that correspond to our high schools, are organized into military corps, and are 
provided by Goveromeot with special military inBtructora and furnished with arms. 
'I'he uniforms of these cadets is a modest stripe and one or two bright buttons, which 
coat almost nothing, but give the wearer a soldierly pride and love of corps. It is said 
that the practical working of this system is admirable. 

The effect that the military drill proposed for our schools would have upon the future 
of our country and the National welfare is certainly an important question to be con- 
sidered. The constitution of the United States makes every able-bodied American citi- 
zen from 18 to 45 years of age liable to be called upon for the discharge of military 
duty, — he is a citizen soldier and should be equally prepared by education to discharge 
his duties in either capacity. 

Rendering mankind ignorant of the arta of war will never insure absolut* security, 
but on the contrary, if we would escape war we should at all times be prepared for it. 
Soldiers fully appreciate the fearful cost of war. and never resort to it until after all 
other honorable means have failed. 

We might add that military education is necessary for the legislator ; is of great use 
to the traveler, and is absolutely essential to the student of history, as has so well been 
demonstrated by Prof. White. 
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Some one has said, " It is not what a man has acquired, but what he gives 
out that determines hia value." 

It is interesting to consider how tliis fact of personality enters into the 
web and woof of life. If the habits of one generation are to become the 
instincts of another ; if these habits are measurably the result of impulse, 
and if impulse hoe its origin in contact with older and stronger lives, the 
subject becomes bo vast that we must limit our view in order to realize any 
portion of it. 

That some persons do possess a strong magnetic force, or an inflnence 
over other lives that may be a greater power for good than can any sum of 
acquired knowledge, is a fact beyond question. But this thought in its relation 
to the teacher's profession has suffered from a vague, and I have sometimes 
thought, insincere treatment. I am not very familiar with the proceedings 
of the recent school conventions; but those of an earlier day had not proved 
their right to exist until they had voiced some sentiment about the blank 
paper character of the young mind, and had made an eSort to impress upon 
the teacher a. sense of his power to write thereon whatsoever he would. 

Now, I have never found in life anything which precisely corresponds to 
this blank paper figure. I have seen on the contrary much to convince me 
that many of the young minds, richly deserving of our consideration, are 
figured by something very different from white paper. Unquestionable 
traces of heredity, often large measures of original endowment, and not less 
often a trace of what the Fathers were wont to term "original bid." All 
these I have found, but no blank paper. 

If the personality of the teacher has a definite relation to hia work, let us 
try to bring it out of the region of vague speculation, hyperbole or aenti- 
mentalism, and place it in the focus of practical common sense. 

It is not my purpose to seek the origin or philosophy of those traits that 
make one a power for either good or evil, but rather to designate some points 
by which this power may be recognized when accompanied by high moral 
purpose. 

I believe the first characteristic to be sincerity. There are men and 
women not wise, in the sense in which we use the word, not broad in their 
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views, nor Btrictlj logical in their reoBoning; we should not Beek them oat 
when we discusa the deep problems of life ; yet they are strong because they 
are true. There is shining through all their acts a certain loyalty to truth 
that dignifies and ennobles the most trivial aspects of daily life. 

A second indication of the presence of this power is a high ideal of the 
purpose of life. It is this abiding faith in the high destiny of mankind 
that leads the teacher to see in every aspiration a thread by which he may 
lead from emotion to principle ; and which sees in every evil tendency a hin- 
drance to true development. It is to this uplifted and unswerving aim that 
we mast refer the exceptional achievements of the great master at Rugby: 

"It was not so much," writes Ur. Price, "enthusiastic admiration for ICr. Arnold's 
genius, learoing, and eloquence, that stirred within us. as it was a eympathetic thrill 
caught from a spirit that was eameetl; at work in the world, and at work to acltieve 
the fulfillment of the highest purposes." 

The presence of this characteristic assures ns of another ; if life has great 
possibilities for me it has also much for my brother. One sun shines for all ; 
one life animates all. This belief in the brotherhood of the race becomes 
the fountain head of sympathy, and furnishes its possessor with a key to all 
hearts; and he who carries this passport has at least one of the cardinal 
qualifications of the teacher. He may err in judgment, may fail at first in 
minor essentials, but with enthusiastic and even moderate will power this 
purity of purpose and quickness of sympathy will lead him eventually into 
true il not broad usefulness. 

Admitting the force of a strong personality in the teacher, what is its 
province? What have we a right to expect from it? la that parent right or 
wrong who laments the good old times when the individuality of the master 
was so much; and the drill of which he now so constantly bears, so little? 
Ae I consider this question there arises in my mind the memory of a school- 
room that is no longer in existence. The modern school board has built a 
modem four-story high school on the very ground, I remember, I regret 
to eay, hut little of the lore gathered from text books in that room, I think 
there was something corresponding to modern search for "snaps," and the 
modern evasion of hard work. I believe the chief problem then as now was 
to get the largest results { in recitation ) for the leaat expenditure of force. 
But when our lessons for the day had ended, before we dispersed to our 
homes, we turned about on our old-fashioned seats to listen to a few general 
remarks from our teacher. 

Often, at this hour, some event, either in the school or community, which 
had been of sufficient importance to arrest attention, or possibly to arouse 
emotion, was made the theme of discussion. We were encouraged to aak 
questions, and to express, in brief, courteous words, our views. We were 
led to see how feeling should be the germ of principle ; how undisciplined 
emotion is worse than useless. With the utmost delicacy suggestions were 
made regarding our relations with each other and, (our teacher was a firm 
advocate of co-education), also with our friends of the opposite sex. We 
gained the spirit of inquiry into the meaning of conventional forms, and 
learned to seek and often to find in them a reflection of the higher law of 
preferring one another. 

As I have said, I recall but little of the text book work of those days, but 
life will not be long enough for me to lose the impressions made by those 
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quiet talks. I had then no experience by which to measure the proportions 
of my teacher's character. Later years have furnished that for me, as com- 
ing years will certainly do for the boys and girls of to-day. Whenever life 
has presented teats requiring special consideration, whenever emergencies 
have arisen in which sudden judgment was demanded, with lightning awift- 
aesa. I have recalled the personality of my one true, wise teacher, my one 
grand ideal representative woman, and as the utterance of these words again 
brings hor stately presence and impressive figure, before my mind's eye, it 
seems not unfitting that in any convention of teachers in tbis State, in this 
«ity, I should speak the name of a woman, who in a day when such advocacy 
was yet nnpopular did more by word and deed in the interests of woman's 
development, and for her liberal education than has any other person in our 
State; and so I speak with prof ouudest respect and warmest affection the, 
name of Miss Abigail C. Rogers. As I have said whenever in my earlier 
experiences I confronted one of the problems in life, my first thought waa, 
not what would she have said, or what would she have advised (she did not 
enfeeble us with dogmatism), but how would she under like circumstance! J 
have found her way through the labyrinth? 

What other result of school training can, for a moment, compare in impor- 
tance with this one? What text book work or class drill held such close and 
vital relation to the conduct of life as did my contact with the strong and 
fine personality of this woman who sat 



The age which represents the transitional period from childhood to youtfa, 
is one full of possibilities. Can we not remember how within the sweep of | 
ordinary mental development, a new world of thought and emotion at thia I 

»time dawned upon us? How our crude meotal fingers went groping in the 
confusion around ua in search of new reasons for being or doing? This is & 
common eiperieuce. We can utilize it in the school-room by simply 
remembering that it is such; that where once all was darkness and confuaioD 
. to IIS, it is now such to our pupils; that where we have stumbled, they may 
stumble, where we have sought and found a friendly, guiding hand, the/ I 
would gladly do the same. 

It is well to have an abiding conscionsneaa of the fact that in every young 
mind in varying degrees of activity or sluggishness exists this question oi. ] 
questions regarding life. "What does it mean? What is my relation to, 
and how shall I take hold of it?" 

Nowhere else is life more intense than in the school-room. In no other I 
place is human nature more human than there. And hence in no other place 1 
will the assisting hand be more eagerly sought, or, when rightly extended, 
more gratefully accepted than here. 

A pupil blunders in recitation or possibly by an awkward movement calls 1 
upon himself the attention of the class. There is a rude laugh ; the teacher \ 
will restore order as quickly aa possible, but the incident will prove the | 
theme of a future discussion in which the class may share. In this talk he \ 
will try to bring out the thought that a fine consideration of the feelings of 
others will lead us to suppress all that would call attention to them at such J 

« time, 1 

"If," questions the the teacher, "one of your number should fall into j 
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tho firo, what would you do? " The answer ia prompt and emphatict " We 
vould run to hia rescue ! " 

" If James, here, should trip over timt seat and hurt himself, just a little, 
what would you do? would you laugh?" "Yea and no," -'Why 'yea,' 
and why ' no? ' " " Should the ubiquitous bad boy remove his seat as Charles 
is about to sit down, would you laugh ? " " Yes! " " And under similar 
circumstances should you enjoy boing the subject of such mirth?" laitever 
wholly pleasant to find yourself the center ot attention when theae minor mis- 
fortunes befall you? Why are we leas careful of tlie feolinga of our friends 
than for their bodily auSerings? That you would run to their aid when 
danger threatens provea the real kindness of the human heart. Right 
here we find the real bond between man and man. This regard for the 
welfare of others lies at the root of civilization. To its development we owe 
all that is worth the name of social life, and only when we extend it to a 
consideration of mental and moral conditions, does our civilization deserve 
its name. 

" Now how will you, in instances like the present one, guard tho feelings 
of a friend? Simply by not seeing, or by seeming not to see, his discom- 
fiture. Many of the rulings of our social code have their root in this simple 
law of kindness, and in fulfilling them we give vjsible rendering to the law 
which bids us lore our neighbor as ourselves. "Like mercy, these gentle 
considerations are twice blessed. In the breast of him who observea them 
they lead to aelf-mastery, to a subjection of the baser being and the devel- 
opment of the nobler nature; and truly, on the recipient, their soothing 
influence ' droppeth like the gentle rain from heaven upon the place 
beneath.' We may also say of this pricelosa attainment, 'Tis mightiest in 
the mightiest," 

I have known talks of this kind to lead to questions that I could not 
answer. Certainly I have; but I never feel more certain that I am treading 
the border-land of success than when I have aroused this questioning spirit. 
I have also known them to result in an honest study of the principlea 
which underlie our social code; and if it is the aim of the teacher to place 
at all times the light of understanding behind the screen of dead forms, to 
ehow the*elation between law and life, between evil and its consequence, to 
awaken impulse, to communicate quickening power to dormant energies, 
then this result is not one to be regretted. 

"But where," you aak, "are we to find time or opportunity for this 
work?" It is lamentably true that in many schools this does not now exist. 
Drill and formal recitation are regarded as the summum bonum of all effort. 
But I can not think that the true teacher will content himself with thia state 
of affairs. If he has a strong peraonality ho will find a way or make a way. 

The difficulties, particularly in those schools which hold but one session a 
day with only brief intervals for the change of classes, are often very great. 
But that school ia hardly worthy of the name that does not present soma 
opportunities for the cultivation of personal relations between teacher aud 
pupil. If no better arrangement can be made, one recitation per week 
might be dropped and the time given to conversation. In a mixed school it 
will be found advisable to arrange these for either sex alone. Words can in 
this way be spoken with greater significanco aud more freedom than under 
other circumstances. 

The emotional nature ia at this timo In a state of efforvoaence. New 
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^^H power ia awakening. New ambitione are developing and a sudden Intensity 
^^H often marks this period and makes the judicious management of the pupil 
^^H still more perplexing. From this chaotic state may follow either that sub- 
^^H jectioQ of the emotional nature that is the basis of a pure and noble family 
^^H life or that revolt which precedes surrender and the death of all that makes 
^^H life worth living. 

^^1 I can not speak on this topic without deep feeling. In every Bchool there 
^^H are boys and girls from ill-regulated homes; homes where moral training is. 
^^K wholly ignored, and in every school there are boys and girls who go astray. 
^^1 Now, at this point, we are led to acknowledge the value of a newly developed 
^^H capacity for human attachment. It is Geo. McDonald who says that to 
^^H know one person who is posftively to he trusted, will do more for a man's 
^^H moral nature, — yes, for his spiritual nature — than all the sermoDR he has 
^^H ever heard or can hear. I believe wo shall say he is right. If we can avail 
^^H ourselves of this key, if we are swift to enter this '■ side door " of personal 
^^H friendship, the situation with all of its wonderful possibilities is ours. 
^^H I do not wish to magnify the reeponaibility of the teacher beyond all 
^^H reasonable proportions, hot simply to say the relation with his pupil should 
^^H at least be such that if any would approach him they may do so without fear 
^^H of repulse. Until this coi^dence exists nothing can be accomplished. That 
^^H much good may be the result of such a relation I have the best reason to 
^^H believe. 

^^H I never knew a girl, or any number of girls, so wayward that they would 
^^H not listen with interest to, and even share in a discussion of the elements of 
^^H true womaulioess, I never knew a boy, — and I have knownagoodly number 
^^H and variety, — who would not warm with interest amounting to enthnsiasin 
^^H to any exposition, within his comprehension, of the spirit of genuine chivalry, 
^^H or who did not feel stirring within him some ambition to be a gentleman 
^^H when the real meaning of the word was made clear to his consciousness. 
^^m We are told by those who have a right to criticize us that our great national 
^^H necessity is, — not shrewdness, not energy, not ambition, nor even genius, 
^^P but character, moral stability, power to do the good thing we should do 
rather than the smart thing we wish to do, We must admit the force of this 
criticism when we look around us and take note of the many lives whose 
energies are wasted because men and women have not been taught the value 
^^^ of a high purpose. They have toiled for things which do not pay, or from 
^^L the lack of a guiding or controlling purpose they have been simply the 
^^H victims of circumstance. 

^^V Nothing less than a zeal, not fitful but abiding, cau tide the young life 
^^^' over monotony of dead-weight duties or help him to a constant discrimina- 
tion between prominence and excellence. 
Again let me say, that more than all else does the student wish to learn 
i of life. To him it is an ocean unexplored, but " Every sail on the horizon 

118 enchanted save that of the ship on which he sails." Around your craft 
which has left the harbor and is now well out to sea, there lingers an en- 
chantment which only the memory of your own youth can interpret. What- 
ever you give him from your own life he wilt seize with eagerness. 
Why do wc press forward to take the hand of one who has greatly blessed 
the world by either word or deedi' Why did the "Twelve" f«llow so 
closely the steps of the Master whom they loved? Why did the one who is, 
in touching language called " The Beloved " seek ever his accustomed place 
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It was, bcltove me, the attraction of this greatest of all 



nearest the Master: 
pereon all ties. 

It is this, which has ever been and will continue to bo the avenue through 
which the real treasnree of life will come to ns; and through ns, will most 
effectively reach those whom we wish to aid. 

It waa this fullness and positiveness of being in its divine completeneaa, 
that led the Great Master to Bay, " I am the ltfeI" and it was through this 
power that He promised to draw all men unto Him. It is to-day, this same 
fullness and poaitivenesa of being which is to regenerate the world, and 
which, wherever it exists, is regenerating the world. 

" It is more powerful than speech ; than iustruction ; than art. They are 
secondary; these are primary. They are effects; these are causes. They 
are limited; transient; these unending, enduring. Speech, art, instruction 
are fixed, finite things; life spreads, propagates, is plastic, changing with 
changing eiigencies." 

If you possess this divine gift, for it is of divine origin, cherish it sacredly 
and spread it freely. If you lack it seek it promptly, persistently. " How? 
Where?" do you ask? By an adjustment of your life to its law, wherein 
alone it can find development or freedom. 

Have you seen a boatman rowing against the current of a broad, swift 
stream? If you have, you have said : "How futile to contend thus with a 
power so immeasureably greater than his own!" Have you seen him, becom- 
ing aware of the hopelessness of his labor, try to gain new power by rowing 
np stream with one hand and down with the other? If you have you have 
seen what fitly symbolizes the usefulness of a life at war with law and with 
itself. Its strength is weakness. 

When the boatman turns his prow oceailward he finds the everlasting 
forces of nature bearing him on. He has now " hitched his wagon to the 
stars " and the gods are become hia servants. 

We have recently learned how, when man works parallel with nature'a law, 
the hand of an infant can set in motion a power that can literally remove 
mountains. This is not less true in the moral world. When we are work- 
ing in the direction of taw, we can say unto the mountain : " Remove hence 
to yonder place ; and it shall remove and nothing shall be impossible to us." 

It is true that the sun furnishes his vast store of light and heat for the 
humblest plant that grows, and that it has but to receive that light to become 
strong and vigorous. It is also true that there is a vast reservoir of moral 
strength awaiting him who seeks it. But it can never be found by the man 
whoae design is to use it for selfish purposes. The plant which aeeks to 
withdraw from its fellows, in doing so shuts out the light of heaven, and 
speedily diea. Law is inexorable. 

That teacher who ia petty, arbitrary, unjust or cold, ia ao simply because 
he is selfish. He is not living. He haa not learned the first lesson of life. 
His soul is paralyzed ; it has never thrilled with the sublime thought of the 
brotherhood of humanity. He is still rowing hopelessly against the stream, 
or is whirling in useless circles; in either case making no headway. Hia 
strength is indeed weakness ; he cannot have joy in his work. It is ignoble, 
pitiable slavery. 

If he would be no longer a slave; if he would be free, if he would be king 
over brooder domain than ever monarch ruled, let him learn to recognize the 
true glory of existence; know the infinite possibilities stored in one young 
87 
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life. Let Mm glow in the thought of what he may be to that unfolding 
mind, and he will reHltze that the proportion between his loving Ittbor and 
its result is but faintly typified by the rocks at Holl-gato which scattered at 
the touch of achildish hand and left free channel for the passage of mighty 

TOSBCls, 

If we are true, if wo are noble, if we are unselfish, we are strong with & 
«trongth greater than our own ; and if we make ourselves fit avenues for the 
distribution of this mighty force we have learned what constitutes the per- 
sonality of the teaoher. 

If the sentiments which I have offered were addressed to au audience of 
school trustees, rather than school teachers, I doubt not that the honest 
member who should think them worthy of criticism would open his remarks 
by saying : " Madame, yon have told ns nothing new ; we have admitted and 
acted on the law you have discussed, and all things else being equal we 
always engage the teacher who possesses in the highest degree the character- 
istics you have named." 

Now at the risk of having my topic on the programme changed from 
"Ethics of the School," to " Ethics of the School Board," I wish to call 
your attention to the significunco of this little qualifying phrase, "all else 
being equal." 

There is in this State a teacher in the first grade of one of our own excel- 
lent schools, who has gained among the thoughtful patrons of the school, 
distinction for her strong, fine personal influence. Her school-room ia 
one of the most attractive that can be imagined, and it is the unreckoned 
expenditure of the teacher's vitality that makes it so. The sterling qualitioa 
and rare gifts of this lady have become so well known that parents have 
learned to confide their children to her care with grateful pleasure, and are 
only sorry when in the ordinary course of promotion they are told to " move 
on." 

She has taught in this one school and in this same room, with unvarying 
Biiocess and satisfaction, for sixteen years. Her work is her life-work. Into 
it she has put with loving enthusiasm what in most lives is represented by 
the words: home, husband, children, wealth, fame, glory. She is no longer 
young; she will soon be old. She receives this year of our Lord 1885, the 
eum of 1375 for her services, and if she should venture to ask for more the 
prompt and business-like reply would be: "We can fill your position twenty 
times a day with fresh graduates from the high-school, for t3?1.50, but all 
things else being equal, we prefer to keep you." 

Now if strength, speed and style, are telling qualities in the horse and are 
recognized as such by the shrewd gentlemen of the turf, may we not hope 
that the time will come— in some stage of evolution — when the qualifications 
we have considered to-day may be reckoned as marketable qualities by the 
average member of the average school board. 

I do not offer apology for ah apparent divergence from my subject, for not 
until it is brought into the domain of ethical consideration will this subject 
receive the attention it deserves. 

In no other profession is the distinction between the equal labor of man 
and woman so broad as in that of the teacher. We are told rightly enough 
that this is regulated by the law of supply and demand. We can understand 
that if one man and twelve women seek one position, the necessities of the 
woman may lead her to underbid the man, and also her sister women. But 
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if amoDg the twelve there should be found one who poaaessea some quuHSca- 
tioDB Buporior to those of uJl other cjtndidates, it seems cletirly right that her 
ability should be recognized in a more substantial way than a mere prefer- 
ence, " all things else being eqnal." 



DISCDB8IC 



' THE FBECBDtlfO PAPKB. 



8npt. Q, W. Gillette, said: 

I heartily endorse, in geneTal, the sentiments of the paper just read and heflitaM 
to enter upon a diBcuasion which may mar, rather than increase, il« efTecta. To aaj 
the least, I feel highly incompetent to discuss a theme so vast and comphcated, and yet 
I believe it to be a duty which do true teacher will ehlrk. 

Moral instruction has not kept pace with intellectual instruction in our schools for 
the resAOn that it has not of late years been regarded by many as coming within the 
school curriculum, and from the fact that it is more difficult to impart. The beet eflorta 
that have been made to arouse teachers to a sense of their duty in this department of 
instruction, seem to be grounded in that relatiouship which exists between true author- 
ity and rational liberty. Viewed in the light of reason there is little or no conflict 
between the two. No doubt there is too much mediraval authority both in our courve* 
of instruction and in our discipline, and not enough of that which appeals directly to 
the moral iostincte, conscience and reason of thoee instructed. Just where to draw the 
line between the how and the ichy in instruction is as yet undetermined, and will b« 
eo long aa educators are unable to appreciate fully and in detail just what function 
liberty in the school is entitled to perform. 

Rational UI>eTty in the pupil doee not mean that he shall be free from restraint, nor 
doee it imply familiarity. I like theee words of the paper just read, referring to the true 
teacher. " if any would approach him, they can do eo without fear of repulse." I hava 
known teachers whoee intercouree with their pupils invited so much familiarity that t* 
ceased to be refining or elevating. It is difficult to define true dignity; it never dealA 
in over-indulgence of iteelf or others. Like Buskin's true modesty, "sheuever contemn* 
herself, or is ashamed of herself, but forgets herself, at least, until she has done some- 
thing worth memory." 

It is doubtless true that the moral sense of pupils is often perverted by the arbitrarlnew 
of the teacher. The child is often led to regard an action as morally wrong which is in 
itself perfectly innocent: and yet there is such a thing aa the right kind of arbitrarineee. 
It finds expression throughout life. There are many things we cannot explain even 
to older pupils. Such things must be taken on faith, and, if the pupil has respect for 
his teacher, he will, by accepting and acting on theee truths, acquire moral habits. True 
authority is therefore grounded in respect, an authority upon which much of the right 
habits of young children, before they have what may be called conscience or reason, 
must therefore depend. Neither does true authority exclude fear. No law, civil, 
natural or divine can exclude fear. The child must bum its fiugeis, the bad man must 
break the law of the land and most people must break some divine law, before they 
will entirely understand these laws. Conceited, obstinate children must often be madft 
to feel the results of their dittobedience or stupidity before they can be held up to any 
high course of moral conduct. Not that fear itself inculcates moral feeling, but that it 
leads to habits of right conduct by a constant avoidance of the wrong. True authority 
includes justice, which has been defined as "the righteous bestowal of favor and of 
indignation." It does not attempt to explain the inexplicable, teaches by exampls 
rather than precept; but teaches by precept when necessary. It always commands a 
healtby deference. 

The school itself is a moral instructor. Its diocipline is constantly uppeaUng to 
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motivea of right and wrong and constantly inspiring, with its multiplicity of leaaons, 
habits of virtue, honesty and temperance. Some atudiee of the curriculum more than 
others tend to refine and elevate the mind of the student, literature inspires with its 
examples of heroic action and noble deeds, its retined and pure language. Science, by 
its constant invitation to truthful observation and conclusion leads to true pride, self- 
reliance and independence of thought; and by its continual verging upon the imseen 
and enduring teaches a tTue humility in the realization of the littleness of human 
intelligence. 

This leads me to a point which I wish to emphasize, viz: That the cry of practicality, 
the plea ot those who would confine the instruction in our schools to that which will 
fit children for earning a livelihood merely, is tending to increase the number who go 
out without habits which will tide them over the dangers of leisure in after life. Hun- 
dreds of young business men are to-day finding their pleasure in questionable amuse- 
ment simply because they never formed these habits while in school. Qive a young 
man the habit of taking pleasure in a study which has an elevatiug and refining iufiu- 
ence and he has an anchor both sure and steadfast which, in the voyage of life, will 
bind him with bands of steel to the good, the true and the noble, and withhold him 
from the dangerous rocks of many a vice. 

I have my doubts about setting apart a time for moral instruction in our schools. 
This, it seems to me, would be taking back tracks. We have grown out of much of the 
form and precept of the post, and anything which looks to a return to such methods 
and which, in the hands of inexperienced teachers, would easily become formal, should 
be avoided. If I go to my class with the idea in my mind that at a certain time I will 
reveal to them an elevating thought upon a particular subject, my instruction will not 
have that pei»uQal inspiration, spontaneity and disinteTestednees necessary to make it 
most effective. It I go to my class with the right spirit, opportunity will not be want- 
ing for moral inspiration: and. when it does come, it will be accompanied by tliat f reeh- 
nesH and force which will corry conviction to all in my presence. If the lessoiw are 
given at a fixed time, inappreciative pupils will soon learn that this is a good time to 
be absent or tardy; and, moreover, there will not be that opportunity for constant 
iteration and vtriety of instruction which the variety of common lessons always offers. 

Again. 1 beUeve that much of the work in our schools which strives to make educa- 
tion easy tends to debase rather than elevate. Strength of character comes largely by 
exercise in those things which are distasteful. There is no virtue in that which bos not 
its opposite vice. A student who has not passed through an agony of effort, mental or 
moral, is not strong. If in my development work by questions or otherwise 1 suggest 
all that there is in the lesson, I leave nothing for the independent, spontaneous 
action of the pupil's mind to accomplish. They are, therefore, deprived of the 
strengthening exercise of their own thoughts. 

Again, I believe that the indiscriminate and unrestrained exercise of the playground 
has no physical substitute in the school ; hut the evil which comes from minghng with 
bad associates, with the damaging excesses of the excitement of play, when animosities 
are so easily aroused, especially when there is not the guiding or amehorating influence of 
the teacher present, is nnquestionahte, 

I will mention only one more obstruction to moral instruction in our schools, and 
that is the present tenure of office of the teacJier. It takes men to mould men, but it 
takes time even then. The full, free exercise of one's influence over others comes only 
1 years. The teacher who would exert the greatest good must belong to a school long 
enough to come into intimate relationship with parents. We do best for those we love 
I respect. Note the effect for good or evil of the long-continued relatioDS of parent 
I child. Then, too, does the power of pupils over one another receive its highest 
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adjustment. Frequent change in teachers begete a love of noveltr, and pupils become 
bolder to evil when thej think that they may be the means of the retirement of thoaa 
to whom thej do not take a fancy. 

Supt. George Barnes said : 

One point in connection with this subject that does not seem to ha-re been brought 
out in the paper should, I think, be emphasized. . 

An idea prevails among many teachers of the State that moral training is not a part 
of the work in tJie public schools, that by some rayHterious law or custom the State 
rather forbids such training. This is a fundameutal error in understanding the spirit 
and aim of our school system, and we as school-men should use every opportunity to 
correct it. 

If the Stat« baa any well defined object in providing for the education of its sons 
and daughters, it certainly is to make better men and women, more law-abiding citi- 

The teacher who lovea his fins Havana, or clings to some other habit that he doee not 
care to have his pupils imitate, excuses himself beiiind the plea that moral training 
belongs to the Sunday school and the denominational college, but is no part of his work. 

If we get the right idea of popular education we must conclude, I think. 

fHrst. That the public school has the right to provide for the moral tastruction of ita 
pupils. In accordance with no other theory has the State the right to take your money 
and my money to educate tlia children of some one else. 

Second. That the teacher who would be true to hie calling cannot conscientiouBly 
neglect this work. 
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UtPOBT OF THB SPBOIAL COJUIIITKB APPOIHTBD TO OOltSIUIlH. 



Mr. Prend«nl : 

The " Blair Educational Bill " which passed through the Senate of the 
Dnited States on the 7th daj of April, 1884, by a vote of 33 yeas to 11 
nays, provides for the disbursement to the sevoral States of this Union 
during a period of eight years, in aid of comnioQ schools, the sum of 
♦77,000,000, said disbursement to be made on the basis of illiteracy, each 
atate to receive such a proportion of this sum as the whole number of illiter- 
ates over ten years of age bears to the entire number of illiterates in the 
United States. According to the census of 1880, out of a population of 
60,155.'83 there were 6,340,558 persons over ten years of age that could not 
write, or one-eighth of our entire population. Of this illiterate class 
1,443,064 resided in the North, and 4,804,523 resided in the South. Thus it 
appears the percentage of illiteracy in the South is nine times as largo as in 
the North. 

The percentage of illiterate white males over twenty-one years old, and 
therefore voters, in the United States, is 7.8 per cent., and of the colored 
68,7, giving us about 3,000,000 voters who cannot even write their names. 
Something over one-half of this large number of persons — about 1,100,000 — 
belong to the colored population. 

The bill provides that an amount not exceeding ten per cent, may bo used 
for the education of teachers; also that no part of the appropriation can be 
expended on the erection or repairs of school -ho uses. 

It will be borne in mind that the appropriations contained in the bill are 
not made to the several states unconditionally, but arc conditioned upon 
proof being furnished of a certain amount of state aid being rendered the 
common schools in each commonwealth, and that said sciiools shall be free> 
and in the application of thu funds no distinction of race or color. 

Your committee favor the purpose and general provisions of the bill for 
many reasons. Ignorance is the mother of vice and crime. The proportion 
of criminals among the illiterates, upon the lowest calculation, is ten timea 
greater than among those who posEusa aii ordinary common school education. 
The diffusion of the benefits coming from our public schools will have a 
decided influence in behalf of morality, will make the rights of property 
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more sacred, and supply protection to the perBon of every citiaen. It will 
add to the sum of industry of the people, and hence reenlt in the accumula- 
tion of capital. It will also make the labor of the industrious more valuable, 
for the pecuniary value of the labor of those who have not received an 
education above that obtainable in the common school even, is many per cent, 
greater than the labor of those who are wholly illiterate. 

This subject is of special interest to us ae citizens of this great country be- 
cause intelligence and virtue are essential to the perpetuation of the institu- 
tions of a free government, and the virtue of the people is found to rest 
practically very largely on their intelligence. A nation constituted like our 
own, with State governments as well as a National government — some of 
these States containing a population of which more than fifty per cent, are 
illiterate — a nation, too, in which universal suffrage exists, cannot aflord to 
withhold the most liberal provision for common school education. 

It is no time now to talk of the responsibility for this alarming illiteracy 
In certain portions of our country ; the only practical question before us is 
that which relates to the removal of the sad ignorance which now prevails, 
so that they who are invested with political power may know how to use it 
wisely. Every eighth man in this land cannot write his name, and in some 
sections of our country this is true of every second man. 

We shall never have another war waged because of the demands of slavery, 
bnt the ignorant classes in our cities, and out of these cities, constitute a 
dangerous factor of the social and political life of the people. With universal 
suffrage, less than universal intelligence leaves ns weak where weakness is a 
political crime. 

As the Southern States would obtain the greater part of the sum proposed 
to be appropriated, it is in place here to say that nnless something shall he 
done for them the people of the South mnst wait many years before they can 
provide for themselves anything like the general appliances of education we 
at the North possess. Not only must teachers be paid for their sen'ices, but 
largely they must be educated also; school-honses must he erected, necessary 
apparatus procured, with special difficulties in the way growing out of the 
presence of different races which are largely out of sympathy with each 
other. The people of the South are yet poor. The fact that the war of re- 
bellion was a stupendous folly does not make the fact of their poverty any 
the less a fact, and their need of help any the less real. We trust that in the 
fntnre the words North and South will come more and more to have a less 
intense sectional meaning. Wo ought to be one people, and wo shall gradu- 
ally grow to be one people. This desirable end can be fully realized only as 
we shall become educated very nearly up to the same ]ilane. There must b© 
a oneness of civilization in every meaning of that word. To the common 
school more than to anything else must we look for the achievement of this 
result. We therefore submit the followiug resolution for adoption: 

Resolved, That as the Teacliera' Aaeocintioii of the State of Hidiigan we endone the 
proTiaioiis of the Blair Educational Bill, and reapectfullj urge its pa»!sage. 

L. K. FLSKE. i 

Clitiirnuin. 



BEPORT OF STATE READLN^G CIRCLE COM- 
MITTEE. 



To the Siate Teachers' Association: 

At your last annual meeting the following resolution was offered and 
ad op tod: 

Heaolved, That, in view of the need of a more ajHtematic study of the theory and 
sciencoof education, tlie President of this AsBOciation appoint a ootnmittee of three to 
devise and report a scheme for "Teachers' Heading Circles," thccommittee to report to 
the nest Teachers' InHtituts ; and if the scheme sba]) meet the approval of that Insti- 
tute, that the Superintendent of Public Instruction be asked to embody it in the next 
Institute Manual. 

In accordance with this resolution, the President appointed the under- 
signed as a committee to carry its provisions into effect. Owing to a mia- 
understanding aa to the chairmanship of the committee, our first meeting 
did not occur until March 21, 1885. At this meeting, after the organization 
of the committee, the following recommendations were adopted: 

1. We recommend that at the next meeting of the State Teachers' Association there 
be elected a State Council of six members, two for the term of three years, two for the 
term of two years, and two for the term of one year ; and that thereafter two meni- 
beiH be elected at each annual meeting of the Aasociation to Gil the places of the two re- 
tiring members. This Council shall organize by the election of a president, a secretary 
and a treasurer ; shall adopt by'Iawa for Its own government, and shall have in charge 
the general management of the County Circles. 

2. We recommend that County Boards be organized at once as follows : The Secre- 
tary of the County Board of Examiners shall be a member, ea- o^cio, with four assod- 
ates, who bhail be appointed by Uie State Council from a list of six candidates recom- 
mended by the Board of Examiners. Two of these associates shall hold office for a 
term of two years ; and two for a term of one year ; after the first appointment two 
members shall be appointed each year to fill the places of the two retiring membere. 
The organization shall be the same aa that of the State Council and shall he the medium 
of communication Iietween the State Council and the members of the Stat« Circle. 

3. In cases when there is no county organization, individuals may apply for member- 
ehip to the Board of an adjoining county, but this relation shall cease whenever the 
county organization is effected. In certain cases two or more counties may umte for 
the organization of a joint Board. 

Members of the State Circle at any point may form a Local Circle, subordinate to the 
County Circle. 

4. The membership fee for the first year shall be twenty-five cents ; and the sume 
time derived shall be transmitted each month to the treasurer of the State Council, 
together with the names of the members whose fees are thus paid. 
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It will be observed that in addrcBsiog these recommeadations directly to 
the teachers and school officers of the State, we exceeded our authority, aa by 
the terms of the resolution we were merely to report a scheme to the next 
Teachers' Institute. Wo felt obliged to go beyond the letter of our inetruc- 
tiona for the reason that teachers were waiting to begin a course of reading, 
and were looking to this committee for directions. We did not think it 
was the wish of this Association that a whole year should pass before the 
teachers of Michigan should begin a work which in neighboring States was 
well under way. Our policy has been to do what seemed really necessary to 
bo done, but to do no more. We have not forgotten that our work was pro- 
visional, and we have tried to avoid any measures that might compromise 
the policy of our successors. 

On April 18, I8S5, this committee held another meeting, at which the 
following course of study was adopted: 

FIRST TEAR. 

1. Proressioaal: Page's Theory and Practieeof TtacMng. 

2. History: Barnee'a General HUtorg to p. 312. 

3. Literature: Swtnton's Stadiet in English Literature, with supplemental? reading. 

SECOND YEIB. 

1. Profemiooal; Putnam's Outline* of Theory and Art of Teacfnng.* 

3. History: Bamee's Oeneral Bietory, completed, 

8. Literature: Swinton's Stadiet in English Literature, completed. 

THIRD TEAS. 

1, I^feBaiomtl: Bain's Education as a Scfenct. 

2. I^ychology: Haven's Mental Philosophy. 
8. History of Education: "BTQwa.iag'% History of Edtutational Theoritt.^ 

Laurie's Life of Coraeniiui is adopted as supplementary reading in any part ot the 
coutBe where there may be leisure for it. 

<Tlie following reference books are recommended to membere of the Circle: A 
Dictionary; an Atlaa of Ancient and Modem Geography: either the Dictionary of Edu- 
cation and Instruction, or Ciiciopmdia of Edimation, and Tlie Power and Aulhoril;/ of 
School Officers and Teachers). 

We employed our beat efforts to secure tb^: lowest possible rates for the 
books recommended in the above course, and the results are seen in the fol- 
lowing table : 

Vameot Books. RetiiflPHoe. PrioetiiClrcles. 

Barnes's General History.- _ |a 00 fl W 

Browning's History of Educational Theoriea 75 60 

Haven's Mental Philosophy 1 80 1 M 

Laurie's Life of Comenius - 1 UO 70 

Page's Theory and Practieeof TeaohinE 1 25 90 

Putnam's Theory and Art of Teaching 

Swintou'a Studies in English Literature 1 60 1 90 

Bain's Education as a Science 1 75 1 30 

•The other membsrs of the CnmniitMe hsve Ksanmed tho roapoDHtbilltjr of placing on the II 
Pntnam'a OutUnea, elc. which wili h« publiahed In a tuU aod enUrged form ftt an earlj day, 
tTobereptacHl by Corapayrf'a HlBloryaf Pedagoiir as aoon aa published. 
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For the purpose of securing the greatest possible certainty and promptQess 
in the supply of boobs, we established a State Depository in Lansing and 
placed it in charge of Mr. Wesley Emory. It was also decided that the 
County Board might retain one-fifth of the raembcrahip fees for the payment 
of local expenses. 

It is thus seen that the following measures sum up the essential work of 
this Committee: 

1, A recommendation for the organization of a State Council of six 
members. 

2, A recommendation for the formation of County Boards of St© members 
each. 

3. A proposed Course of Study with certain test books. 

4. The establishment of a State Depository in charge of a State agent. 

These measures were communicated to the public through two Circulara 
of Information, copies of which accompany this report. 

The at;companying reports of the Secretary, Treasurer, and General Agent, 
indicate what has been accomplished since May 1st in the organization of 
Reading Circles in this State, and in the work actually undertaken by teach- 
ers through this agency. In some counties where Boards have been organized 
no actual work hn been done, so that the Report of the State Agent is a 
better indication of Che work than is now actually in progress. It is but jnst 
to say that it was not till September first that the sale and distribution of 
books began in earnest. 

From the Secretary's report it appears that applications for the appoint- 
ment of a Board have been ma<lo from the following counties : AHeffan, 
Alpena, Arenac, Bay, Sarrt/, Cass, Calhoun; Clinton, Cheboygan, Eaton, 
Kmmet, Gratiot, Houghton, Inghnm, Ionia, Jackson, Kalkaska, Kent, Liv- 
ingston, Loelanaw, Lapeer, Macomb, Marquette, Montmorency, Monroe, 
Ottawa, Otsego, Osceola, Oceana, Sanilac, St. Joseph, Saginaw, Tuscola, 
Wayne, Wexford. 

The names italicised are of counties in which boards have actually been 
organized and the fact reported to this committee. 

Organizations may have been made in other counties, but if so they have 
cot been reported to us. We have thus made appointments, in thirty-Sva 
couDties, but so far as wo are able to report, boards have been organized in 
only twelve counties. 

The Report of the State Agent shows that ho has sold books as follows: 

Barnes's G«D eral HistoTf --- -_ 612 

Page's Theory and Practice 850 

Bwintuu's English Literature - 40ft 

The report of the Treasurer is as follows: 
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it, Putnam, TVwwurer, in Acecnmt un'tfc Michigan TeaeKenf Heading Circle. 
Htmejs received : 

Prom Bay County Circle $5 00 

Ttoto livingaton County Circle i 00 

FVom Ingham County Circle 18 <0 

Prom Eatoa County Circle -' 10 80 

From Jackson County Circle I 80 

Ttoui Macomb County Circle - - 18 00 

From Barry County Circle S 40 

Total |»TO 

Paid out: 

For printing, pootage. etc #18 18 

Balaocbin treoauryr 84 S7 

Dteeinber 2, 1S8S. 

To this statement of results it ma; be proper to add some observatioiiB on 
tlie motives which should be appealed to in order to make the Reading Cir- 
cle productive of the possible good that is in it. The need of promoting a 
spirit of self improvement among teachers will be acknowledged by every 
one. Indeed, this is to-day the vital question in education. If the pro- 
fessional knowledge possessed by a few could be made the common property 
of all through reading and study, a general forward movement would be 
taken in the teaching art. This in itself is vastly important; but the infu- 
fiiou of the scholarly spirit into the great array of teachers is a consumma- 
tion still more devoutly to be wished. We may, say, then, that one purpose 
of the Reading Circle is to give knowledge, and another, and even more 
important purpose, is to create and foster the scholarly spirit. At the point 
we have now reached in the history of this movement, it seems to ns that 
the question of the greatest practical moment for the managers of this 
interest is this: To what motives shall we appeal in order that the great 
mass of our teachers may employ the Reading Circle as a means of self-help? 

To those who have observed the temper of the teachers who attend the 
Institutes it must be apparent that they may be divided into three classea, 
somewhat as follows : 

1, Those in whom the desire for self-improvement is clearly pronounced 
and who need merely to know in definite terms what course of reading and 
study they can pursue with profit. They have zeal enough to begin a pro- 
posed course and will-power enough to complete it. They need no artificial 
stimulants. 

3. Those who feel a weaker desire for self -improvement, sufficient to start 
them on the way, but not sufficient to carry them through a course of study. 
They make a beginning, but fall out on the way. They need an artificial 
stimulus in the shape of some tangible advantage to hope for. 

3. Those who have no desire for self-improvement, but who need to be 
roosed from intellectual torpor. For all such cases the first need is some 
vis a (ergo to initiate a forward movement, and then the hope of some tangi- 
ble reward to sustain the movement. 

We here leave out of account the natural motives, ench as a high sense of 
duty, a steadfast zoal in personal improvement, a love of knowledge for its 
own sake; such motives as inspire the first and the smallest of the three 
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■ciafiaes noticed above. Our buaineBB is now with lower or artificial motivea 
which must be contriTed to help those whose taste for study has not yet 
been formed. 

As it seems to ns, those motives must be supplied by the County Examin- 
■ers, and that one of them must be a hope, and the other a fear, — the hope 
of a reasonable credit for work done, as an aid in gaining a license, and the 
fear that the neglect to do this reasonable work may be a bar to the getting 
■of a ]{ cense. 

In other words it seems to us that the question of whether the teacher of 
a given county enter upon the work of the Reading Circle depends almost 
wholly on the policy of the County Examiners. It is plain to us that at 
least one positive thing should be done, — the certificate for work done in 
the Reading Circle should in all cases be generously counted to the teacher's 
credit on the books of the Examiners. IS the county examinations were to 
be made to bear on successive portions of the course of study prescribed for 
the Reading Circle, every teacher in the State would have a personal inter- 
est in this organization. If this policy were to be prudently followed, the 
fature of the Reading Circle would be assured without a question. 

As the result of our experience and reflection, we now offer for your con- 
sideration the following recommendations: 

1, We advise that the general management of the Reading Circles of this 
State be vested in a State Council consisting of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, ex officio, and four members to be elected by this body, two 
at each annual meeting. Of the four members to be elected at this meeting 
two are to hold office for two years and two for one year. This State Coun- 
cil of five shall organize by the election of a President, a Secretary and a 
Treasurer, shall make all necessary laws and rules for carrying into effect 
the policy of this Association, and shall make an annual report to this body. 

2. We advise the continuance of the present system of county organiza- 
tion, viz. : A board of five members, one of whom shall be the Secretary of 
the County Board of Esaminera, the four other members in the first Instance 
being appointed by the State Council from a list of six candidates nominated 
by the Secretary of the Board of Examiners, and after the first organization 
two new members to be appointed each year in the same manner as before. 
By this mode of county organization, the initiative must be taken by the 
Secretary of the County Board. We assume that he will feel a personal 
interest in the self-improvement of the teachers of his county, and will 
stimulate and encourage a general participation in the work of the Reading 
Circle. We know of no other way of bringing effective motives to bear on the 
teaching classes as a whole, to quicken and sustain among them a proper 
spirit of self improvement. If this ofScer is as wise and as dutiful as he 
may reasonably be presumed to be, he will make of the Reading Circle an 
instrument of incomparable value. 

It may happen in the future as it has already happened in a few instances, 
that through indifference or hostility, the Secretary of the County Board 
will not take the initiative, even when he is urged to do so by the zealous 
teachers of his own county. In such cases a way of escape must be provided, 
and we recommend that whenever this officer neglectsor refuses to nomiuate 
members for the County Board, any ten teachers of the county may petition 
the State Council for an organization. 
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3. We advise the continuance of the course of atudy now in progress and 
the use of the hooks before comniended. 

4. We recommend the systematic and accurate examination of teachers on 
the work of each year in the course, and the giving to each eueceasful 
candidate of a certificate of proficiency. In case the work of the Reading 
Circle is generally extended, we foresee the need of an agent, presumahly a 
member of the State Council, who shall be charged with the preparation of 
questions, the examination of papers, and perhaps with the general over- 
sight of the County Circles. Such an agent would bo the executive officer 
of the Council. 

5. We think it necessary that circulars of information should be issued at 
regular intervals and sent to each member of the Reading Circle, such 
circulars to contain instructions and directions from the Council, notices of 
new educational books, and Reading Circle news in general. Perhaps a 
temporary arrangement might be made with the School Moderator for a 
quarterly issue or supplement, containing the matter which the Council 
wishes to communicate. 

6. For defraying the necessary expenses of the general management, the 
membership fee must be increased to at least fifty cents. 

7. We recommend the continuance of the State Depository in Lansing 
under the management of Mr. Emery. This mode of distribution is the 
beat that we can devise, and Mr. Emery's agency has met our hearty approval 
in every respect. 

8. We recommend the early preparation of a manual which shall contain 
an explicit statement of all the laws, rules, and regulations binding on the 
members and officers of this organization, and also detailed instructions for 
prosecuting the course of study. 

The preparation of this manual will require considerable time, and a 
eidersble sum will be necessary to print and distribute it. 
Respectfully submitted, 

W. H. Paynb, 

W. S. PKERY, 
D. PCTNAH, 

Ank Abbok, Dec. 24, 1885. 

DISCUGSION. 
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Discussion was opened by Superintendent L. R. Halse; : 

There is no need of argument conceruing the desirabilitj of forwarding the'n-ork of 
the Reading Circle. Ever; thinking teacher bnow^ that, if properly carried on, th» 
moTemeut will lend to great advancement along all educational lines. 

The time has come to act. The teachers of Michigan should show their appreciation 
of the labors of the State Committee by seconding the eSorts and carrying out the 
suggestions that have been made. Every one has been satisQed with the results of the 
deliberations of the uembera of the committee as announced in the preliniinary circu- 
laiB, and certainly no one can fail to be pleased with the full and wise suggestions of 
the report just read. The gentlemen of the committee, who have given so much time 
and thought to the oi^anization and continuance of the good work, have done their 
duty well. The teachers here present should, at their respective homes, and every- 
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where, ose their lofluence, by precept and ez&niple, with loacheTB, patronR, and uiem- 
bers of school boards, in promoting the formation and growth of local circlee. 

It is now highlj deeirable to ent«r into this movement. It should ere long be mado 
□eceBBarj. If it were seen that the teacher who had not become a member of the local 
association could not so easilj secure a position as the nite who had entered heartilj 
into the Reading Circle's course of study,— not because any invidious distinction 
should be made, but because one course of action argued indifference and tack of 
intelligence, the other earnestness and a deetre for improTement. — the rank and file of 
teachers in the State would consider it highly profitable to engage in the line« of pro- 
feesional and geneml study suggested by the committee. 

Teachem may do much to bring about a )>etteT state of affairs as regards this matt«r. 
It is well, as the committee recommends, that the educational officers in the State 
should have a voioe in the control of the Reading Circlee. This wilt give an official 
sanction that wilt ha conducive to much good. 

Superintendent I. N. Mitchell spoke as follows : 

From the answers given to the questions relative to the examinations of teachers, it 
is evident that an extensive and rigid system of examinations is contemplated. This, 
it seems to me, involves one of the most important points in the establish to enl of the 
Reading Circle. While I am in hearty sympathy with the line of work proposed 
through the Reading Circle, and lielieve it to t>e very dsirable that the rank and Hie of 
the army of fifteen thousand teachers of our Stat« should be induced to become con- 
versant with the literature of their profeesion, I am led to doubt the wisdom of the 
examinations as a part of the proposed scheme. 

If a reasonable proportion of the teachers of each county appear at the examinations, 
it will tlirow a great burden of work upon the officers of the County Circles. This 
work, as I understand it, is wholly gratuitous. The difficulty of securing county offi- 
cers who will undertake this work for any cousiderable time, and do it thorouglily is 
very great. But it sec-ma to me that the examination itself is a wrong tendency. 
There is an evolution in educational principles as certainly as in any other field of 
thought. In accordance with this process of evolution in our school-work, the day of 
universal examinations has gone by. There is an unmistakable tendency toward a 
loosening of the thumb-screws, Teachers are protecting against the mechanical grind 
of the periodic examinations of pupils. Why, then, in the treatment of teacher* 
should we ignore the experience that we have gained in the handling of pupils? Why 
should wo insist upon starting at the bottom again ? Have we not seen enough of the 
evils of the examination U> lead us to a better means for securing the end we desire ? 

1 believe the method mentioued yesterilay by Superintendent F. M. Kendall a good 
step forward. He baa conducted tiis examinations in such a way that the pupils did 
not know they were being examined. The next step will be so to conduct our examina- 
taons that neither teacher nor pupils shall know that they ore being examined. 

As far as the Reading Circle work is concerned, the great object sought is to lead 
teachers to a self-improvement, especially iu the line of their profession. To the ma- 
jority of the teachers of our State who are not now conversant with Bain, Page, and 
Browning, 1 believe that an examination would prove a hindrance rather than a 
stimulus. 1 believe that more reading would be done, more good done, were the exam- 
ination abolished and a simple statement from the candidate accepted in its stead. 

Capt. H. A. Ford, of Detroit, 

Said he had a communication in hand which might meet Supt. Mitehell's objection. 
He then quoted a letter from the Indiana Superintendent of Public Instruction showing 
that under the examination system of the Circle in that state correct answers at the 
g examinations for certificates had doubled. He also reail a letter from Mrs, I>eli» 
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lAthrop WiUi&ms, Preaident of the Ohio Circle, exhibiting some of ittt exoellenciee and 
the succeaa of the srBtem. He stated his conviction that the plan instituted bj the 
Coiiimitt«e in thifl State ie the moot powerful and general instrument of culture now 
scceseible to our t«acherH, He hoped, however, that aome method might be adopted 
for expediting the organization of circles at the countj inatituteB. Mr. Ford closed with 
brief reminiscenoes of bts coming to Michigan as a teacher twenty-five years ago, and 
pTOmised more in a paper [o be prepared for the next meeting of the State Pioneer 
Society. 

Prof. 8. D. Barr spoke as follows : 

Jfr. President and FeUovyTeachera : — t did not expect this dLscuasion would arise, and 
ontil this moment I have not expected to saj a word upon the qumtion before us. But 
the subject is one of so grave and far-reaching importance that I feel impelled to add 
nay word. 

It seems to me that the management of this State Reading Circle ehould be either 
wholly in the hands of the teachers or wholly under the control of the State. I think 
there should be no mixture of authority. Let it be particularly the busisMs of some- 
body to push it, and to make it useful to the teachers and the State. In my opinion we 
have but a taint idea of the great good it might accomplish. But I must call epeci&l 
attention to one thing on which more than on any other one condition ita usetulnew 
must depend. I refer to the Township School System, under which all the district 
achools in the same town are organized into one system, and placed under control of S 
Town Board. We all remember that this Township System was brought before us for 
consideration a year ago. I then felt, s« I have ever since, strongly desirous that some 
effort should be made by this Association to secure proper legislatioD on this subject. 
The matter has often, during the past year, occupied my thoughts, and the more I study 
it the more strongly impreesed am I with the conviction that the rural district schools 
will never prove very efficient until some Hucb scheme is adopted for organizing and 
binding them more closely together. They are now small, weak and scattered — each a 
feeble, solitary unit, maintaining but a sickly life. Under the Township System thej 
would be important parts of a systam, which would be controlled by a Board having 
ample powers, wider experience in matters of education, and charged with a great and 
important trust. These echooU would then possees many of the advantagee now enjoyed 
only by graded schools in cities and the larger towns. A Town Superintendent of In- 
struction might then be employed, and the teachers might all be brought together for 
instruction in their work, be held rigidly accountable for reeulte, and be aided by a 
penon of better qualifications and wider experience. 

Under such circumstances the Reading Circle, and a course of study for teachers to 
pursue, would stand a fair chance of succeeding. The experience of each teacher 
would be greatly enlarged, and the knowledge, enthusiasm and ambition of the better 
teachers would have good inAuence. Teachers of better grade would be needed and 
demanded, and new life and energy would be infused into the thousands of rural dis- 
trict schools now isolated and weak, 

Hr. President, if we desire this Reading Circle to succeed, it is because we desire 
good schools. Hence, we ought to desire such conditions as will render success possi- 
ble. It seems to me that the teachers of this Association and of the State, ought to 
memorialise the Legislature, and press with earaestaesa their petition for legislation 
on this subject. And why should we not? We ought all clearly to understand that 
one great University, great and useful as it is. splendidly equipped, having an ample 
corps of professors well paid by the State, one Norinal School, and one Agricultural 
College are not sufficient to educate the great State of Michigan, with her host of hun- 
dreds of thousands of children. How many of them will ever reach the vestibule of 
the University ? What can it do for the multitudes of children in the rural districts T 
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Its conisc is too high for them. It con reach down with no helping hand to them, and 
the State does not lift her children up to its high leveL How long shall this state of 
things continue 't Now, I aak in the name of ever3^hiiig that is right and just, after ao 
much has been done for the favored few, what ought the State to do for the hundreds- 
of thousandB of her children in the rural districta who etill crj for help i 

Fellow teachers, ne have a solemn duty id this matt«r. We cannot expect mnch 
from an average Legteiatiire for an object like this, unless we move in the matter. Our 
relation to the case is such that wa ought to be heard. If we organiBe for earnest work 
we shall be heard. 

It was in this way that in 1667 the public schools in the State of New York were 
made free. And this legislation was secured at a time when it was generally supposed 
many years must ela|>He before the auspicious time would come. And how had the 
people been prepared for the step ? What was called the Union Free School Iaw had 
been enacted, giving to the people of any town, or of any number of school distiictH, 
power to combine and create a union free school district, and grade their schools ; and 
etiU further, if they should so choose, to establish a Union Free High School. The 
work of union and orgaai^ation at once began, and spread, until in all parts of the 
state such schools were organised. The work went on wntii a large portion of the old- 
time academies had been absorbed into the public school system, by the people adopt- 
ing them and converting them into Union Free High schools, and supporting them by 
public money and local tax on property. Thus were the people brought over to the 
support of high school education by the state and local tax. At this stage of affairs it 
only required a concert of action on the part of the State Department and the teachers 
to convert the Legislature and make the schools free by an almost unanimous vote. 
The teachers were the great force in the movement. 

Now, if on trial we should not be able at first to aticure a law compelling towns to 
adopt the Township System, there can be no doubt that local opium for the towns 
might be secured. Tlie reet would shortly follow. According to our faith and our 
works shall it be done u 

I am in favor of this State Reading Circle : but I desire it imder such conditions, 
brought about by legislation, that it may prove a great blessing to the teachers and to 
those schools which most need encouragement and help. How much faith have wef 
What are we going to do for the cJiUdrea who look for and have a right to expect help 
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Two years since a Department of Music was organized by the National 
Teachers' Association. This inaugurates the first step in the solution of a 
problem that is to press more and more strongly upon the leaders iti educa- 
tion. As surely as science is bound— and rightly, I believe — to be a recog- 
nizedly necessary factor in education^ just so surely, though more slowly, 
must Art come to be recognized as necessary to any well rounded system of 
education. And the only objection I have to this newly organized depart- 
ment is that it is on a too narrow basis, and proposes to discuss the relation 
to general education of only one niedium for the expression of man's worship 
of the beautiful. It should have been more broad in its scope and been 
named the Art Department; for the broader question of the relation of art 
to mental development is of first importance, and must necessarily include 
music. If, then, I confine myself to the condition of music in its relation 
to general education, it is not to be understood that a special plea is being 
made for music, but that it is taken as representative of the present con- 
dition of art in general, and is chosen rather than some other art because I 
liappen to be more conversant with it. The present status of music's twin 
sister — poetry — will be found to correspond very closely to that of music, 
and poetry is the only art, aside from music, the master-pieces of which can 
be brought directly to bear upon the mental development of the masses 
through our public schools. AVhere is there a systematic study of the poetic 
forms of English lyrics? Where is there any special attempt made to master 
the science of rhythm as the basis of versification? In how many schools is 
there any thorough, systematic study of the rich legacy of poetic thought 
and imagination that the past four centuries have left to us? Where is the 
attempt being made to bring home to the lives of students the motive force 
of truth vitalized with the emotional breath of the richest poetic iirt works 
the world has ever known, — the works in our mother tongue? The study of 
Knglish literature is put down in many catalogues, but what do we actually 
find? The students deeply studying those works which they are really 
capable of understanding? Not at all, but a superficial skimming through 
the greatest and most profound compositions. Where are our text-books of 
English Lyrics^ and where used? 

29 
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I do not wish to be understood to aay that nothing is being doneTfo^^t 
beginning has been made, and the time is not far distuiit, I hope, when urcii 
in our public schools, poetry, aa an art, will find ita true position and exert 
its proper influence. I only desire to call attention to ita present condition 
in order that, at the close of what I have to say, it may bo seen tliat the* 
present relation of music is representative of the condition of art in general. 

It is astonishing with what amazement, incredulity, and curiosity ie mot 
the remark, that " the business of the teaclier of music is not the leiichinij of 
miiKic,-' No one would be surprised to hear a teacher of latin or mathematics 
say, that his "business was not the teaching of mathematics or Intin." 
Every one would at once understand that his real work touched a deeper 
bottom, and laid hold upon the broader, more fundamental work-, viz: 
education. Bbt it is hnniiliuting to the teacher of art to bo ubiigcd to 
acknowledge that the moment his work ia thought of the idea of education 
vanishes, and he is only the "professor" of music or painting, etc. Tliis 
arises from a narrow view of the idea of education, and this narrowness of 
vision is the direct result of the utilitarian spirit of our ago and country. 
This constricted conception drops out of consideration one of the most 
important of the primary activities of the human mind. The mind 
as a unit involves activity toward, not truth alone, nor goodness 
alone, nor toward merely truth and goodness, but Irul/i, tjuwliiess, beiiuty. 
Those three constitute tho primary activities. These tliree are one, cou- 
etitute the mental unity. Men are prone to set these in order aa separate 
and independent mental manifestations, and according to his especial point 
of view, each would seek to develop that one which seems to be tho moat 
important. But these cannot bo separated and individually over-developed 
at the expense of the others, and a well balanced and symmetrical mental 
unity maintained. They are so interdependent that a disproportionate 
development of one, mars the strength and beauty of the wliole. Tlie fiual 
aim of both truth and bounty is goodness, that is. Tightness of thought and 
action toward God atid man. 

Truth and beauty appeal to intelligence and emotion. " Emotion is tho 
moving power," and '■ intelligence is tho guiding power." A development 
of motive power is as essential aa the developmeut of guiding power. Truth 
of any kind, scientiQc, philosophic, or religions, is of no value except it sink 
deep enough to awaken emotional activity. Until, as we say, we feel the 
truth, we are not moved to act in accordauco with that truth. ScioutiGc and 
philosophic truth, yes, even religious truth appealing to human reuson is too 
apt to reach no farther than the intellect. Itut the beautiful linds its way 
more surely to. and acts with greater energy upon the cmotiouul nature of 
the mind, and ia therefore a more powerful means for the development of 
"motive force." Art arises from the reaching after the beautiful. It is the 
attempt to clothe all truth, all experiences of the soul in the languitge of 
beauty. Art must therefore bo the main element iu tlio education of thia 
mental activity. An thus comes to have a vital relation to all intellectual, 
moral, religious development, and cannot be ignored by that class of men 
whose spuciul object it is to control intellectual, political, social, or religious 
development, or, in other words, education broadly considered. Art ia in the 
world to stay and for good or for evil. I cannot see how it can be for good 
either to mental development or art itself, except it be brought into proper 
relation to the other educational forces, — science, literature, philosophy. 
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The sEtg6B ot all times and countries — philosophers, statesmen, prem^hers, — 
have recognized the potency of art in education, whothor they took a narrow 
or broad view of Clie latter. One of the latest political cconomkts, Mr. 
Jevous, in his " Methods of Social Reform," but re-echoes Phito, Ariatocle, 
Luther, when ho says of music, that "tlie most pructiuable and immediately 
efficacious mode, (of bringing education and culture within the rciu;li of the 
multitude), is the cultivation of pure music." And hero ho is speaking of 
the power of art where the mind is brought into a merely passive rulation to 
it, and not of its potency were the active power of art thought and perception 
developed. The history of education taiten in its ordinary, restricted sonae, 
furnishes another view of the value of art. In every country, whore a theor- 
etical or practical philosophy of education has boon developed, muGical art 
at least has been recognized as an important factor. Its place in Greek 
education is too well known to need mention or comment. In the revival of 
learning it was an essential in all the aoademicai dugrees that were then cre- 
ated, and survives in our own colleges and utiivorsilics. And in the educa- 
tion of the clergy it is sad to relate that it was more essential than a 
knowledge of the Bible or sound morals. In some unaccountable way, how- 
ever, science and literature have crowded art out of the curricula for our 
academic degrees, and art stands in utter solitude, having no recognized cor- 
relation with any of the educational forces. 

In relation to the State, history gives us a forcible illustration of tlie direct 
inltuence of art on political and social life in tlie story of the Kenuissance, 
and the rise of the Romanticists. And it is a fact of no small signiRcance 
that in musical art the greatest mind among so many great minds. Ueotho- 
ven, was a believer in, and preacher of, democratic government. 

But for its own sake art needs to come into vital relation to literature and 
philosophy. It needs to be invigorated with a higher, broader, stronger 
type of intellectuality. To be furnished with new truths, to be molded into 
living forms of beauty. If one would know how the cold, naked truths of 
modern science can be woven into the very fiber of a great work of art, — or 
rather how they can be made the germs from which has sprnng much that is 
most beautiful in thought and utterance in a great work of art, study the 
Spanish Gypsy of George Eliot, where the great law of heredity, spiritual, as 
well as physical, has found an expression as impressive as it is poetical. It 
would be a pleosauter task to take a deeper and more extended view of the 
proper relation of art to education, but that is not my object, for I have 
taken it for granted that this body of educators concede that it has a proper 
position. My real object is to show the plain facts regarding the position it 
actually does occupy and present the problem of its restoration to its legiti- 
mate place. I therefore hasten on to the conUderation of the present 
condition of music in its relation to public and private education. 
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In the first place, we find that the educational laws of the land mal:i 
provision forinstniction in anyart, not even vocal music. Nor do tbcy provide 
asystematic supervision of the teaching force that is spasmodically employed. 
Good, bad and indillerent teachers are employed, with the chances in favor 
of the indiCferent and illy prepared ; they usually having means of influenc- 
ing school boards which are unknown to the man who trusts to the cUarac- 
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ter anti quality of bis knowledge ami work to eocuro him a position. "Sow 
iicconiing to tlie ofticiiil report of tlie Coiiimissioiior of Educalioii at Wash- 
ington, the Hon. Mr. Katnii, tlicra is scarcely a civilized country, and snino 
countries that wc are inclined to conaidor as only half civilized, tlmt does 
not have Itiwa reffiilatinj these maCtera, thus bringing the work and toachi'rs 
under the control of the cdin-ational forces. The resnlt of the lack of such 
laws in our own country iailiat the majority of ourgradud suliools, not to men- 
tion the otliers, have no mnsical instruction, and the larger part of the 
instrnction given in producing no audible, (or visible), frnin, becanae of 
ignorant, unsyatomatic, nncducalional teachers. Take our own State as an 
illustration. In tlie educational report of 1884 we find that ont of Zil 
graded schools only rt(i report vocal ninsic. And tliia report does nut say 
whether the instruction, when it is given, is by special or regular teachers, 
nor whether it means instruction — mimiail educnfhn — or toacliing a few 
songs. Twelve schools with an enrollment of from one to hvn fhotitniHti 
pupils report no music. Thirty-three with an enrollment of Uom Jive hundred 
to a Ihi'vsatid likewise report nn music. The quality of the work done may be 
biist judged by the priictical fruits. And lliia is shown lo be not very 
encouraging by the fact that it is so tliHiciik to find musically intelligent 
Bingers for choruses, both in and ont of the chnrch. The tests in the Uni- 
versity Choral Uiiion examinations may be cited because they are iipplicd to 
students from the country at large. Now these testa are so simple that a 
child entering the grammar grailes wlicrc educiitioiml work in music was done, 
would laugh at them iis sight reading tests, and yet were tliev used as read- 
ing tests only, but a small minority of the cuudidiitos would bo able to pass. 

11. SMALLEIt COLI,E(iKS, ACABEMniS AX13 SKMI N*AlIIi:S. 

In the majority of the smaller colleges and academies for yonng men 
exclusively there is no provision for instruction even in vocal nnitic. But 
in the co-ed ucationsl coliefjos, and especially in ladies' seminaries, music of 
Bome sort is almost universally found. But here, loo, the same defi'-ieucicB 
nro m^t with. Seemingly no attempt is made on Iho part of the authorities 
in these schools to get at and understand the nature of the mental proceafes 
involved in the real study of ninsic, nnd ihcir rehitions to ntcntal develop- 
mont in general, and therefore to other branches of study, lloncc they are 
unable to judge between oducalionul ami uneduciitional work, and equally 
incompetent to select educational teachers. 'J'lie result as regards the leach- 
ing force if very plain. Music thus fiiils to have uu opportunity to becoma 
n means for mentai development. Again we observe that music rarely 
forms an integral element of tiie educational curriculum. No effort is mads 
to bring into proper correhilion the literary rnd miit^ical studies, but tha 
latter are classed as "extra?," and placed outside tlie pale of studic-s. 
Music is not niudied but "taken." People seldom say, " are you studying 
musici* " it is almost always "■ are you taking the piano? " The studies piir- 
Bued and quality of the work are another index of a radically wrong condi- 
tion of things. The piano occupies the attention of the great majority. 
Voice culture comes next. These sum up the tiialo woik done. A few ven- 
ture to take up harmony and choral music, but the organ and violin are 
itlniost unknown. And iF we u.^amine the quality of llic work done with ths 
piano and its influence upon the art, the prospect is still moro discouraging. 
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The piano, as it la now trenteil, is the ciirac of iho country in its pfTcct 
upon heulthy mnsi co-intellect mil growth, an>l indirectly upon the educu- 
tioniil ami social economy. This is iipparent for tiic fpilnwing reasons: 

1. ]t ia not mitdo nee of to develop the power of musical thought. Mub!- 
cal intelligence, on the contrary, is being Etuntcd in its growth. It is so 
GiiBv to aiqniro a certain amount of key-bonnl gymnasticism, and piano-forto 
pngilism ; so easy to learn a few seemingly showy waltzes, etc., that tlio 
object of the piuDD is lost eijibt of, und the koy-board manipulation becomcH 
an end and not a means. This could be forgiven more readily if this gym- 
niietii'isni were of a very perfect type, instead of the worst possible sham, 
toi-tiiring both the earin the mnllitudinons dissonances and still more mul- 
titndinoiis discords, as well as the eye in its sympathy for the physical con- 
tortions which would seem to be the necoBsary acoompuniaments. Conld 
statistics be gathered it would be found, I feet safe in saying, that more time 
anil million is waxtvU iit the I'iiruo than in all of the so-called iiccontplishnienta 
put together. The piano is a cloak that covers the iletnatKl mvxinil ignor- 
intce. This frivolous treatment of an art which, like all aHs, ta the highest 
revelation man makes of the divine spark within him. cannot but have a 
debasing influence intellectually and spiritually; just as a frivolous, 
unthinking li'catment of religious truth results in moral and religious 
degeneracy. 

a. To the inflnence of the piano do we owe Iho decline in the study and 
practice of choral music. Dancing on the key-board has hccii suhstilutod 
for the ••Id-linic, healthful social custom of part tiii;<ing. And thus a pow- 
erful means for social cultni-e. as well as moral and religious teaching and 
development is being lost, and cards and the dance have taken its placo. 
The lime is not far in the past when asocial gathering was not complete 
without rii«CMrd/(! singing; wiien in a great nnmber of the country districta 
the young people met in the district school-bouse to cultivate that gift of 
the L'realor which is coeval with speech, and which is far more potent to 
arouse the dormant moral and religious actiiilies of the soul. As an evi- 
dence of the decline of ciioral singing take the metropolis of our State. It 
is impossible to secure a well-b:iliiuced chorus of any size commensnruto with 
the population, because a sulHiient number of mnsicuUy intelligent singere 
cannot be found, and do not care to devote an hour and a half a week to tho 
stndy of the noblest, most clovaliiig art works ever created. 

J. The piano has opened the shiicc-gates of a flood of the most trivial 
compositions, that do not have the merit of developing even a low order of 
gymnastics. Tbe majority of these conipotitiona are either of the most 
sickly sentimental type, or else (lanct'-mnsic. What healthfu! influence, 
menially or morally, can you expect from this ? 

4. On the other hand, while it bus been the cause of so much that is men- 
tally depraving, it has also been the means of opcniug the way to the great 
works of art. lint it may well be quesiioned whether ihis is not an evil 
second only to llie oue Just mentioned ; wlielbor, in fact, it is not an indi- 
rect cause for the preceding. For. with neither the preparation nor train- 
ing necessary to gain any true knowledge of these works, nor the moans to 
at all adequately c.vprcss the little knowledge picked up, thousands in oar 
colleges and seniinaiies are atleni|)ling ti> play them with all the assurauco 
of blissful ignorance. .\nd through such disturted caricatures mainly, peo- 
ple get u glimpse of real works of art, and arc abused and called stupid 
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becjuuso of the fnuik uvowjil tlitit tliey "don't like claasioiil music." You 
tniglit as wi'll expuot ;i lieiiUiifiil development of art among the people by 
pro-sonliiig to tliem the distorteii drawing and exaggerated coloriugs of lith- 
ogrupiLt copies of tbo muster-pieces of painting. It is plain, therefore, since 
the piunu is ttie miiin factor iti ttiese colleges and seminaries, that, as far as 
educational work is concerned, the prospect is not flattering. In voice culture 
we meet witli :i good deal of tlie a-.ijnn waste of time and energy. A few 
songs and the great arias jire tortured and twisted to meet the peculiar 
notions of this or tliat solmol, and many voices that by proper cultiratioti 
could be made serviceable in a chorus, are led to believe that they have got 
above thai, and. in fact, are soloists. Ask them to read the alto to a com- 
mon hymn t'ino and yon won Id receive the reply: "I can't," " I never did 
it," " 1 always sing soprano.'" Give them the starting tone of a simple 
(to tlicni unknown) song, and ask them to sing it without the piano and the 
result would be about the same. In short they are parrots. The develop- 
ment of llic voice lias not been a means for the development of musical 
thouglil. Mauy of tliese will talk glibly about music, and they perhaps are 
fairly stutled with knowlcdgu nboiU music, biit they neither k'low music nor 
have I hey gained that power of thought and perception necessary to acquire 
that knowledge. 

III. LAKOen rOLLEOES AND t'SIVBRSITIES. 

The condition of music in the tow larger colleges and univerBtties that 
admit it. is a Utile beticr, because in the main it is attempted to bring the 
art into corvelalion to literary work, and the more advanced mental devclop- 
mcnl jireparos ihe ground for its reception. This is especially true when 
only the tlieoretical studies (so called), like harmony, counterpoiut, and 
.compiisition are admitted. Unt in mauy of our colleges it is not an elective 
.study; if separated entirely from the department of literature, science, and 
the aris where it projierly i>cloMgs, and receives little or no sympathetic and 
.moral support und helpful intellectual stimulus from the faculties. 

IV. TUB CONSKKVATORIES AND BCHOOLB OP UUSIC. 

These are of two classes ; those having a (juasi relation to some school or 
college, and those organized independently of any literary institution or 
work. Of the first clasB menlion has been made under the second head. 
Of the Booond class, what lias been said of the first regarding the piano and 
voice-culture holds true to a large degree, and there is too much of a 
pecuniary interest at stake to admit of the roost solid and systematic work^ 
The student does just as he pleases, and the work is cut to suit the 
"accomplishment" desires of the pupil. They are, on the whole, much 
butter equipped with leaching forces, have alargor curriculum, and are doing 
more elTeclive work in many ways, but the students hick a certain mental 
vigor ami impetus because they are not brought into the bracing air of the 
literary work of the College and University. 

The problem, then, is tliis: Art is in the world by aright divine. It is a 
spark of the divine, eternal truth. It must have its place in the economy 
of edncatiiin viewed as broadly as you please, and it is to exert an iuflnenee 
for good or for evil whether )ou will or no. Next to poetry musie ia most 
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available for general culture, and will continue to be the art most studied. 
IIow, then, can it be brought into vital relation to tlio edacational forces of 
the country? Ifl it not time for the edncntors of our land to take up this 
question, for it concerns them as watchmen upon the walls. 

Now my object has been accomplighed in setting forth the condition of 
affairs and in stating the problem, but in closing I want to point out without 
any dlBCiiasion, two or three necessary steps in the solution of this problem. 

1st. («) There should be some provision in our laws for regulating the 
mu -lie-teaching force in our public schools, so that inefRcientteachers cannot 
find employment. 

(6) Some provision should be made for the better education of teachers in 
onr Normal schools. And in this connection I want to call attention to the 
difficulties ray friend and colleague. Prof, Pease, labors under at the State 
Normal. He is expected to do the impossible, via: To take raw material 
and make of it teachers of music in the short time of twenty weeks. You 
■can't ask that of him, any more than you can ask the mathematical men to 
lake raw material nnd make good teachers in the same time. Musical 
thought is a mental process as difficuU to develop as mathemalieol thougbl. 
He ought to have more time, or else a certain amount of specified knowl- 
edge—or rather musical-thought power—ought tol>e required of the student 
before entering the normal course, 

(c) Provision ought to be made by law for instruction in choral music in 
the teachers' institutes. 

2. The State should foster and encourage by every means possible the 
■study of choral music in our public and private schools. Where the majority 
of the tax-payers object to pajing taxes for the support of a special teacher 
there are two possible methods for securing the instruction needed- («) 
Secure only teachers who are competent to give the desired art instruction, 
and let tbem do the work, or, (i) let the public school authorities impose a 
small fee upon those who desire to pursue the study of choral music, furnish 
the room and muteriul for work, nnd after deducting a per cent, necessary to 
meet these inridental expenses, give the remainder to a regularly appointed 
instructor. The teacher's salary will then depend upon the success of his 
work, and the tax-puyers are relieved of the burden. Make the study a part 
■of the regular work, and give due credit for it, the same as any other study, 
iin<l this will be an inccnlive to students to enter upon the work. If the 
income should grow so large that it looked like a veritable bonanza for the 
teacher, a fixed salary could be determined upon and the surplus money 
could accrue to the general school fund, (e) The public school superintend- 
ents and teachers should encourage the formation of choral societies, orches- 
tras, and other means for bringing music into closer relation to the social 
life of the people, (rf) There should be some provision made for admitting 
into tho public school curriculum such studies as piano, violin, etc. It may 
seem rather paradoxical to say this so soon after the indictment of the piano 
made above, but notwithstanding all that was said, the piano is here, nnd is 
dime h stay, and it is better that it should be brought under the wing of 
the educational forces than to be left to itself. And, besides, it can be readily 
shown that the piano can. and ought to be, the means for the highed viusivo- 
intellectunl lievdopment, and had I not felt that the side of the subject that 
we have looked st to-ilay needed attention 6rst, it would have been my plea- 
sure to show how the piano could be made to accomplish this end. 
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"Finally, let me srvy thitt tlicac practical liiiits that have been thrown on t 
regarding our public schools liave grown out of five yciirs' e^puriunno, tniiiiy 
of tlieso points having been fonnd pruciicablo in connection with the public 
Bclioola of Auu Arbor. Anil fur tlio opportunity to miiko these cxperirnuiits, 
and for their suticeas, I am largely iiidubtuil to tlicaupeniitpnck'iit, Mr. IVrry, 
without whose genoroits and approuiative help nolliiug could have been done. 



DISCCSSIOS OF priECEDIXQ PAPER. 

Prof. S. D. BarrsaiJ: 

Mr, President and Fellow Teaiherg: II, is bat jimt to m^Mlf to saj that I received a 
ernopeiit of the \apet Just ri'ail, uul/ aliout iin hour before liturtinK for this osaMJaliOD, 
and that I liave liad no time to pn-pare 1 1 d'msiiaa it. I aui eiiiiraly at sea as to what I 
Shalt say. l>ut will try to sayBuiiitrtliiiiij that may n|iply. iii I-aBi in part, to the ttisciis- 
eioa of thti paper just reail, and (uirtly to Llio iliituuftitiiti of the uxivlk-ni papoi- rtail by 
Mrs. Uarri.;uea llib morning; on a siilijt^l akin to tliis. I aiu not a muBidun, but. as 
tnaay of yuu most kaow, a te.icheruf m.ilhoiii.'iticd; anil yet I have ha I coiuiJerable 
ex|ierience in >he matter of music in the public auliouU, liiivin^ taught uii^ht years ia 
the Ul;{>l Sj!io>U uF C'le/elaa 1. In all the i^ralua oF tliow mihoalj vocid tnusic waa 
either ta'J^ht. or the ttuilita.; w.m |it.i)iim I an I sui>>-*r>'iiiel b/ th.it laiitcr in this 
de|)artaient of toa^hiaj. Pr.ir. N. i\>e 8tewj,rt. In th.it city vomI luusiu i^i » regular 
brancli in every course of Btuiiy, and every |iu|jil ia r-quired to jiui-sue it. 

Id the High Schools the inHtructiua ia given by Prat. Stewart, and in the nranimar 
and Primary hcIihoIs by the regular tL'ticliiir^. Tlii'se teauliera are specially taught by 
Prof. Stewart, wlio plana their wurlc, and diivclH tliem in its execution, visiting their 
echools. I know it is thi: pri»viiiliiig opinion that a lar^ pi-r cent, of children t'lin never 
learn to aiog. A large expurieace, i^raine I iindir very favor.ible circuui stances, hu 
taught me tliat this opinion is nut well fouiideJ. 

It has been demons Lr.itu J nzaiii and aguui that children can just as certainly l^urn to 
read, undei'atanil and correctly sing good mitsio, ati they can learn any otlur liraucli of 
study. It is doubtful wlieUier therj we any cliildma with vujal org.ins and the ilve 
Benees wlio cun nut lie taught to sing. I never knew such a case in Cleveland, 

In childhood and youtli this matter sliould lie laben in hanil, when thH vueal organs 
are mure susceptiblu to (raining. At tlils time ol liFe, too, pupils hive tl 



ui aniaxing what a fondnuss for it they ;w(|iiiri', with what plei 
enter into it when the hour arrived. It is iilmosl incrediblt- , to one who has ii 
perience. ia how short a time young chiMivn will lenrn to sing di.Hcult musii 
and with perfei-t ease. It is one oF the nio.it uitnniun thiOKS for a gr.ide of on 
pupils, in concert or singly, to sing the ehroaialic scale, the scide by semi-tun 
ingaiid descending with almost a Inolule currectneas. and with no Invitation u 
effort. In the higher grades thu four imrUs are sustained: and the sweetnesi 
mony of the music rendered by these young vuiees when well ti'ained pot 
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to wkich Tew lire insensible. It is no tlitrd-rate, triiahy music, I'ut standard and dillicult 
music, chorusee. anthems and oratorios. 

And the time devoted to this sloily and iiractU'e is Far from being loxt. By this they 
are resteil. and they return from it to their other work refrt^bed and with new seal. 
This pleasing exercise, in winch all engage with hrnrt and vui(.-e. leuds a charm to their 
school life; and in aFler yeais they will renuiiiluT ilie tJil silupol room us an eucbaiiled 
spot. 'I'heir teachers, who mingle with them in this exervise, are thus drawn nearer 
their hearts, and so aequire grenttr intluenco over thcni for good. 

Now, I am unqushflodly in Favor of iutroiluuing vocal music inl« all 
schools. I am, however, aware that gr at ditIik,'uUv would be encountered . 
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district Bchools. from tiie fact that tliey are bo isolated, bo feeble and scftltercd. The 
question is: How can these difiSmilties be orercoiue? Id mj judgiuent tLie true enlu- 
tiuD Ijcd ID the adoption of tim Tuwnship Sjbteni. under which at leatit nil the districta 
of one town would be organized into one gi'aded Hystcni. and pjaceil under one Itourd of 
Education Tlien vocal music cuuld be embr.'iced in the curriculum of study, All pupils 
could be required to pursue it. and the re^uliU teacliers couli be required tu tfouh 
music, and be held respouHible for results of teaching here as in other brunches. The 
IJoiird could euiploy a superintendent of tnusii', who nii>{ht l>e the superiDtendcnt alao 
of the other work, but be speciality tnuneJ for thli work ia music. The tesichera would 
then, as a matter of counie, meet the superintendent at stated times: and he would 
ploD. direct aud Irniu them for this as for uther work, and help tliem to perform it. 
Experience has shown that under such conditions the work of instruction in vocal 
music can be well done by the regular teacher. In this way also drawing, or tuif other 
art study of ouly ordinary dilSculty can be managed in common schools, if we have 
brains, courat^e and persisteDce to accomplish anything well in the work of education. 

And. now, why should not such studies bo introduced? The only firound on wliich 
any Btu ly can claim a place iu school i-i, Hr:it, that it gives the pupil knowledge; siicond, 
that it affords diBcipliDe to tho intellect: and, I will odd. third, that it aids in the Tor- 
tnalion of habits of feeling. Ihousht an<l action, wliicli bring us happiiie^ss and success, 
and render us bvlter and' more useful meuiherB of society. I think no one will bo so 
stupid as to deny that vocal music meets every one of the^c re.|Uirements. C'crtitnly 
this stu.ly trains for the nicest discrimination, tlie sotcreTit attention, eritical observation, 
and the most accurate and thorough interpretation. It seems to me th:it. iatlii.'>re;n'i'>I< 
the proper study of music producer much the same effect on the discipline of the intel- 
lect and the aesthetic part of our nature, tlint tlie study of the classic languis^ii do. It 
develops, refines, energizes and gives facility of ai-tion to tho^w elements of the intellect 
and sensibility that aie highest and beat. No education which tails to compaas Iheso 
ends eliout 1 be deemed sufficient. 

The fact is. the Creator has so constitut«<l tlie mind that it insiinctively reachi's out, 
on occasion presented, to peri»-ive the beiutifiil. the Irue and the good. Ilchasplanleit 
deep in tho soul a hunger for that bread that surely came down from heaven: for 
throughout Ills material universe Uo lias diff iiaed this susLenancc for the spirit, to feed 
our love for the beautiful. And throughout society, far as humanity extends, and all 
along down the path of history, He has diaplayoil iii human life deoda of pure :ind 
tender affection, of unflinching devotion t.") right and justice, of lofty patriotism and 
self-sacriilce. .tnd no soul is so dead as not tu be sensible of an inward movement to 
contemplate, imitate and g.iiu strength frjm these stimulating and invigiirating 
examples. The soul rightly developed and trained idiall never ce,ise stret<*hiiig ita 
pinions for loftier flights, togr.itify this hcavvn-born longint;. to behold more of the 
intense beauty of the universe, and to exult in a fuller realization of truth and jiutici-, 
and their |>owfr to exalt and bless us. 

Kow, it 1:1 of the deepest conssqiience to us to know what studies and discipline, imder 
all the circum-ttoncea. ore uioat potent in promoting llij well-l>eiiig of mankind. And, 
in deciding this question, we are not to give undue prominence to mere iimlerinl pro»- 
pi'rity, or be governed by any sonlii, utilit.irian spirit. We are to look into liuniaii 
hist')ry, and look deep down into our own nature. If wc were to live for the briof ilay 
of this earthly life, aud then sleep in eternal silence, and if no generation were to come 
after us, then we might ans>ver the queittion with little thought or concern. Uut wo 
find implanted in our nature a resth'ss eleoieut that gives uk assurance of iuiiiiortality. 
that aspires fi* better conditions, and pronipts us to rijjht iind glorious OLtions. and to 
Bocritice for those who shall survive ui. And we feel thiit what we are to the gener- 
ation in which we live, will ia large measure determine what the geniration tliut 
30 
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shall come after us shall be, and that, as long as the generations shall come and go» 
each will transmit its own spirit to its successor. 

We seem to almost take it for granted that this free government of ours is destined 
to stand till the end of time. We boast of our free public schools, that they will most 
assuredly perpetuate the institution of our freedom. But they will not prove sufficient 
unless we make them better and broader, till they pour into society the warm and 
invigorating blood of a purer and nobler life. The life which our schools have helped 
to develop has been too narrow. It has not produced in abundance those choicer fruits 
which the Creator designed. We have not paid sufficient attention to those departments 
which have to do with the emotions, the affections, the passions, morality and religion. 
No state of civilization can be long maintained which does not faithfully develop and 
train this part of our nature. Those influences that induce right habits of feeling, and 
beget in us noble purposes, and tend strongly to make these permanent, and which 
push us forward in work that shall bless sotiety, and so help to make the succeedinp^ 
generation nobler, are what do most to improve and perpetuate our free institutions, and 
to maintain our republic. It was tfie spirit that gave birth to the great Hefttrmution 
that made it so mighty for good, and has stirred the world ever since. It was the npirit 
and purpose displayed in our own Revolution, and out of which this nation was born 
that gave us this government, and our priceless privileges. 

We should clearly understand, then, that our welfare depends not wliolly, nor mainlv» 
on Arithmetic and Grammar, Algebra and Geometry, but on a love of the beautiful^ 
the true and the good — on virtue and pure religion. 

Our culture should be broader. A table designed to stand on four legs stands best on 
all four. It is folly to undertake to build and support a mighty arch, expecling it to 
stand securely on one column. There are many arches, beautiful and grand, of mighty 
span, reaching out to the infinities, which the Creator has planned in the constitution of 
the human soul ; and it seems to me that all the arches in the plan should rise as we 
build the temple, and that they should rest on columns more enduring than the pillars 
of Hercules, and stronger than the shoulders of Atlas. 
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